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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present edition of this excellent elementary 
worK has been carefully revised and corrected. It 
has been compared throughout with the last edition 
superintended by the author ; and many errors which 
appear in recent impressions have been detected and 
removed. In order to secure accuracy of pronuncia- 
tion, and promote an early practical acquaintance with 
Prosody, the quantities of syllables have been marked 
to a much greater extent than formerly. The quota- 
tions and references with which the work abounds have 
been compared with the original authorities, and 
rectified in numerous instances. The object of the 
ooEditor has been, not to make any alteration on the 
o>>ody of the work, but to restore the text to its origi- 
nal integrity ; and it is hoped that this edition will be 
found more accurate than any that has preceded it. 

uj William Pypeb. 

C/%iqh School, Edinbuboh, ) 
April 1841. \ 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Man enjoys the singular advantage of being able to commu- 
nicate his thoughts by articulate sounds. Different nations 
employ very different verbal signs for the expression* of 
thought ; but with respect to the nature and use of the seve- 
ral parts of speech in general, they uniformly agree. Hence 
the Principles of Grammar in all languages are much the 
same. 

The study of Grammar has been considered as an object of 
great importance by the wisest men in all ages. But, like 
other sciences, it has often been involved in mystery, and per- 
plexed with needless difficulties. Instead of facilitating the 
acquisition of languages, which was its original design, it has 
frequently served to render that more laborious. 

As language is regular in its general structure, rules must 
no doubt be useful to assist us in understanding it. We first 
learn to speak from imitation. We use the expressions which 
we hear from others. But when we have once gained a cer- 
tain stock of words, we employ them according to general 
rules. When a child, for instance, has occasion to speak of 
two persons, he will say, " two mans," instead of " two men ;" 
because he learns the general method of forming the plural, 
before he attends to particular exceptions. The same may 
be observed of a person who endeavours to acquire any foreign 
language. Memory furnishes us with proper terms to ex- 
press our thoughts, but judgment must be exerted in adapt- 
ing these to particular circumstances. 

Every science may be reduced to principles. The Princi- 
ples of Grammar may be traced from the progress of the 
mind in the acquisition of language. Children first express 
their feelings by motions and gestures of the body, by cries 
and tears. This is the language of nature, and therefore uni* 
versaL It fitly represents the quickness of sentiment and 
thought, which are as instantaneous as the impression of light 
on the eye. Hence we always express our stronger feelings 
by these natural signs* But when we want to make known 
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to others the particular conceptions of the mind, we must re- 
present them by parts ; we must divide and analyse them. 
We express each part by certain signs, and join these toge- 
ther according to the order of their relations. Thus words 
are both the instrument and signs of the division of thought. 
But as words are only artificial signs of thought, and their 
connection with what they represent, merely arbitrary ; the 
same thought may be expressed by different signs, and these 
signs variously arranged : Hence the diversity of languages 
and idioms. All languages, however, must consist of the 
same essential parts. There must be some words to mark 
the subject of discourse, and others to express what we affirm 
concerning it. The former excite our curiosity, and by the 
latter it is gratified. In this manner must language have 
been originally invented, if it be a human invention ; and in 
this manner do children always acquire the use of speech. 
We are first taught the names of objects ; and then we learn 
the words which express their qualities and actions. As we 
grow up, we become acquainted with the use of Prepositions, 
Adverbs, and Conjunctions, together with the different varia- 
tions of Verbs, employed to mark time, number, and person. 
By joining these together, we form sentences, which we com- 
pound and arrange variously, according to the sentiments we 
want to express. Thus we come to analyse our thoughts, 
and represent them by parts, so as to convey them properly 
to others, with all their circumstances and relations- 
Grammar is founded on common sense. Every sentiment 
expressed by words exemplifies its rules, and the ignorant ob- 
serve them, as well as the learned. The Principles of Gram- 
mar are the first abstract truths which a young mind can com- 
prehend. Children discover their capacity for understanding 
the rules of Grammar, by putting them in practice. It is in- 
deed difficult to make young people attend to what passes in 
their own minds. But perhaps this is partly owing to the 
abstruse manner in which it is laid before them. The Prin- 
ciples of Grammar will be most successfully taught by ar- 
ranging and explaining them according to the order of nature. 
Every art is more or less involved iu obscurity by the hard 
terms peculiar to it. In no art is this more remarkably the 
case than in Grammar. The terms it employs are so abstract, 
that, unless they be properly explained, even persons of ad- 
vanced years cannot understand them. Could this inconve- 
nience be thoroughly removed, the Principles of Grammar 
might be adapted to the meanest capacity : For were the na- 
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tare of the different parts of speech, and their use in sen- 
tences properly explained, the mind would recognise its own 
operations, and perceive that Grammar is nothing* else than 
a delineation of those rules, which we observe in every ex- 
pression of thought by words. Thus the study of Grammar 
would not only improve the memory, but serve in a high de- 
gree to strengthen and enlarge all the faculties of the mind. 

Whatever we learn first is the most familiar to us. For 
this reason children will most easily apprehend the Principles 
of Grammar, when explained and exemplified in that lan- 
guage which is natural to them. Hence it seems proper to be- 
gin in Grammar, as in reading, with the language of our own 
country. But as most of the modern languages in Europe 
are in a great measure founded on the Latin, and as a very 
considerable part of our knowledge, with regard both to 
science and taste, is derived from Latin authors, the study of 
Latin Grammar has been generally preferred to that of the 
Grammar of the mother tongue. This has particularly been 
the practice in this country. Till of late very little attention 
has been paid to the study of English Grammar ; in conse- 
quence of which many irregularities have crept into the lan- 
guage, which might otherwise have been prevented. Were 
the importance of the two languages to come into competi- 
tion, that would no doubt deserve the preference, which we 
have the most frequent occasion to use. But to such as aim 
at polite literature, the study of both seems necessary ; and the 
knowledge of the one will be found highly conducive to that of 
the other. The English language has received its greatest 
improvements from those who were masters of classical learn- 
ing ; and perhaps it cannot be thoroughly understood, without 
some acquaintance with the Latin. It is certain no one can 
properly translate from the one language into the other, 
without understanding the idioms of both. In order, there- 
fore, to teach Latin Grammar with success, we should always 
join with it a particular attention to the rudiments of Eng- 
lish. This is the design of the following attempt. And as 
in writing upon Grammar, materials entirely new cannot be 
expected, the Compiler has with freedom borrowed from all 
hands whatever he judged fit for his purpose. He acknow- 
ledges himself particularly indebted to Mr Harris's Hermes, 
with regard to the principles of universal Grammar; to 
Wallis and Dr Lowth, for most of his observations concern- 
ing the English ; and to Gerard Vossius, and Ruddiman, with 
respect to the Latin. 
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The merit of any performance on this subject, must in a 
great measure depend upon the method of illustration and 
arrangement. In the present essay, that arrangement has been 
observed, which appeared most natural. The several parts of 
Grammar are reduced to general principles, and after these 
are subjoined particular observations and exceptions. The 
most essential rules and remarks are printed in larger cha- 
racters ; and the committing of these to memory, together 
with the examples, will, to a learner at first, it is thought, be 
found sufficient. A careful perusal of the particular observa- 
tions, afterwards, joined with the reading of the classics, and 
the practice of writing and speaking Latin, will supersede the 
use of any other Grammar rules. If a further exercise for 
the memory be wanted, beautiful passages selected from the 
classics seem much more proper for this purpose, than Latin 
verses about words and phrases, however accurately com- 
posed. 

Whatever other Grammars may have formerly been taught, 
the perusal of the following, it is hoped, will be attended with 
advantage. The Compiler has done every thing in his power 
to prepare it for the public. He has examined with care the 
method of education, and the several Grammars made use of, 
both at home and abroad. He has communicated his own 
plan to many persons of the first character for letters in this 
kingdom : and the attention which they have been pleased to 
pay it, and the many useful observations which he has re- 
ceived from them, he will always remember with gratitude. 
He is still afraid, that notwithstanding all his care, some de- 
fects may be found in the execution ; but hopes that his de- 
sign at least will meet with approbation, and earnestly en- 
treats the assistance of the encouragers of learning, to enable 
him to bring his scheme to greater perfection. 

Eduibuhgh, May 1772. 
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IX 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

In this Edition there are several improvements. In 

Etymology, under the different terminations of noons and 
verbs, are enumerated, in alphabetical order, not only all the 
simple and primitive words of the Latin tongue, but also the 
most common derivatives and compounds, with their signifi- 
cation, gender, declension, conjugation, and quantity carefully 
marked ; so that the Learner may see the various accidents 
of each word at once, without being obliged to consult diffe- 
rent books for that purpose, or in the same book to turn to 
one place for the gender of a noun, to another place for its 
declension, and to a third place for its quantity. 

The Syntax is greatly enlarged, by the addition of many 
useful observations and examples ; and particularly by a full 
explanation of the different meanings and construction of 
Verbs and Prepositions, and of those Phrases which occasion 
most difficulty to Learners, collected from the Classics, and 
from the best writers on Latinity. 

By the natural division of words and sentences into Sim- 
ple and Compound, no rule or example is introduced in Syn- 
tax or Prosody, till the learner is properly prepared, by what 
goes before, to understand it ; which is not the case in the 
Latin Grammars commonly used ; where, not to mention 
other instances, the construction of the Relative, which re- 
quires a previous acquaintance with most of the other rules of 
construction, is placed near the beginning of Syntax ; and, 
what appears still more preposterous, in Prosody, the rules 
concerning the quantity of compounds are placed before those 
concerning the quantity of simple words. These impro- 
prieties in arrangement occasion greater inconvenience to 
Learners than is generally imagined. 

After the Syntax, there is a brief account and explanation 
of the various Tropes and Figures of words and of thought, 
which occur in the Classics, compiled from the most approved 
authors, chiefly from Quinctilian, and Marsais sur les 
Tropes. 

The greatest care has every where been taken, to make the 
translation of Latin words and phrases subservient to the 
. knowledge of English. 

These, and several other particulars, not mentioned, it is 
hoped, will be found to be improvements of some importance 
in the plan of Education. — 1786. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

The Compiler was first led, at an early period of life, to 
think of composing this Book, by observing the hurtful effects 
of teaching boys Grammar Rules in Latin Verse, which they 
did not understand ; while they were ignorant, not only of 
the principles of that language, but also of their mother 
tongue. Experience has since afforded him the most con- 
vincing proofs of the impropriety of this practice ; and his 
opinion has been still further confirmed by perusing the 
writings of the old Grammarians, and of the most eminent 
among the moderns. The old Grammarians, Charisius, 
Diomedes, Priscianus, Probus, Donatus, Servius, Victo- 
rinus, Augustinus, Cassiodorus, Macrobius, Beda, Aleut- 
nus *, fyc. have no verse rules ; and so in later times, 
Perotte, Manutius, Erasmus, Valerius, Buchanan, Mil- 
ton, fyc. Nicolaus Perotte was one of the chief restorers of 
learning in the fifteenth century. He died Archbishop of 
Siponto in 1480. The Compiler has a copy of the first edi- 
tion of his Grammar, printed at Brescia, anno 1474. It is 
composed by way of question and answer, but without any 
verse rules. — Soon after the invention of printing, and per- 
haps before, for the Compiler has not been able to ascertain 
the precise period, the custom was introduced of expressing 
the principles of almost every art and science in Latin and 
Greek verse. The rules of Logic, and even the aphorisms 
of Hippocrates, were taught in this manner. Among the 
versifiers of Latin Grammar, Despauter and Lily were the 
most conspicuous. The first complete edition of Despauter's 
Grammar, was printed at Cologne, anno 1522; his Syntax 
had been published anno 1509* Lily was made first master 
of St Paul's School in London, by Dr Colet, its founder, 
anno 1510; so that he was cotemporary with Despauter. 
His Grammar was appointed, by an act which is still in force, 
to be taught in the established schools of England. Various 
attempts were afterwards made by different authors, as 
Sanctius, Alvarus, Scioppius, Kirkwood, Watt, Ruddi~ 



1 Terectiancs Maurus, a learned Grammarian, by birth an Afri- 
, who is supposed 
treats only of poetry. 



can, who is supposed to have lived under Trajan, and wrote in verse, 
ily of poetry. 
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man, Sfc. to improve on the plan of Despauter and Lily ; but 
with little success. The truth is, it seems impracticable to 
express with sufficient perspicuity the principles of Grammar 
in Latin Terse ; and it appears strange, that when scholastic 
jargon is exploded from elementary books on other sciences, 
it should be retained by public authority, where it ought never 
to have been admitted, in Latin Grammars for children. But 
such is the force of habit and attachment to established modes, 
that we go cm in the use of them, without thinking whether 
they be founded on reason or not. When there are a great 
many exceptions from a general rule, whatever can assist the 
memory is no doubt useful. On this account, the principal 
rules for the genders of nouns, &c. are here subjoined, for local 
reasons, from Ruddiman's Grammar ; although many of them 
are by no means adapted to the capacity of boys ; and more 
of them are inserted, in compliance with the opinion of others, 
than the Compiler judges necessary. They are printed at the 
end of the book ; and such as choose it, may have Lily's rules. 
Watt's rules, or any other, substituted in their place. 

The authors of the Nouvelle Methode, or Port Royal 
Grammar in France, judging it as absurd to teach Latin by 
rules in Latin verse, as to teach Greek by rules in Greek 
verse, or Hebrew by rules in Hebrew, composed the Rules of 
Latin Grammar in French verse. Some authors in England, 
as Clarke, Phillips, Sfc. have imitated their example. But 
this plan has not in either country been much followed. No- 
thing can be more uncouth than such versification. So that 
Latin rules, on the whole, seem preferable. — However this 
may be, the following remarks concerning the method of 
teaching Latin, it is hoped, will not be deemed improper. 

When the learner is once master of the inflection of nouns 
and verbs, be should be exercised in getting by heart words 
and phrases, while at the same time he is employed in read- 
ing some easy author, and in turning plain sentences from 
English into Latin. The sooner he can be brought to write 
part of his exercises, the better ; but he should never be obli- 
ged to get Grammar rules, in Latin verse, till he is capable of 
understanding them by himself; because though the teacher 
may explain them, the scholar will soon forget the interpre- 
tation, and repeat the words merely by rote, without attend- 
ing to their meaning : Nor should he be forced to get rules 
in Latin verse, which may be remembered equally well in 
English prose. Rules in verse are only useful when they as- 
sist the memory ; Hub when there is a number of exceptions 
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from a general rale, where alone they are indeed of advantage : 
and even here, perhaps, any chime of words might answer 
the purpose as well as Latin hexameters. It is of import- 
ance, when the rule is long, that the learner he accustomed to 
repeat no more of it than is strictly applicable to the word or 
phrase in question. The repetition of the whole is an useless 
waste of time. The great object ought to be, to bring the 
learner, in as short a time as possible, to join without hesita- 
tion an adjective with a substantive in any case, number, or 
degree of comparison ; and in like manner to touch upon any 
part of a verb, and tell readily by what case any adjective, 
verb, or preposition, is followed. This facility practice alone 
can teach, and the means of acquiring it must in all lan- 
guages be much the same. 

The niceties of construction, the figures of Syntax, and 
the other parts of Grammar, should be occasionally taught, 
as the learner proceeds in reading the more difficult authors. 

As the ancient Romans joined the Grammar of their own 
language with that of the Greek, so we ought to connect the 
study of English Grammar with that of the Latin ; and when 
the learner properly understands Latin Grammar, he ought | 
to join with it the study of the Greek ; the knowledge of ' 
both these languages being requisite for the thorough under- 
standing of the English. This is the practice in England, 
and other countries where the best Greek and Latin scholars 
are formed. It is particularly necessary in Scotland to pay 
attention to the English, in conjunction with the Latin, as by 
neglecting it, boys at school learn many improprieties in point 
of Grammar, as well as of pronunciation, which it is difficult 
in after life to correct. This attention is less requisite in 
England ; though even there, in the opinion of Dr Lowth, to 
use his own words, " the connection of the English with the 
" Latin Grammar, if it could be introduced into schools, 
" might be of good service *." 

Edinburgh, Oct. 25. 1793. 



• In a letter concerning this hook, after hating read the manuscript, 
dated Cuddesdon, Sept. 27. 1771. 
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THE 

RUDIMENTS 

OP 

LATIN AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Grammar is the art of speaking and writing correctly. 

Latin or English Grammar is the art of speaking and wri- 
ting the Latin or the English language correctly. 

The Rudiments of Grammar are plain and easy instruc- 
tions, teaching beginners the first principles and rules of it. 

Grammar treats of sentences, and the several parts of which 
they are compounded. 

Sentences consist of words ; Words consist of one or more 
syllables ; Syllables of one or more letters. So that Letters, 
Syllables, Words, and Sentences, make up the whole subject 
of Grammar. 

LETTERS. 

A letter is the mark of a sound, or of an articulation of 
sound. 

That part of Grammar which treats of Letters, is called 
Orthography. 

The letters in Latin are twenty-five ; A, a ; B, b ; C, c ; 
D,d; E,e; F, f ; G, g ; H, h; I, i; J, j ; K, k; L, 1; 
M, m ; N, n ; O, o ; P, p ; Q, q ; R, r ; S, s ; T, t ; U, u ; 
V, v ; X, x ; Y, y ; Z, z. 

In English there is one letter more, namely, W, 10. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Conso- 
nants. 

Six are vowels ; a, e, i, o 9 u 9 y. All the rest 
are consonants. 

A vowel makes a full sound by itself; as, a, e. 
j A consonant cannot make a perfect sound 
without a vowel ; as, b 9 d. 



2 UTRBS AMD DIPHTHONGS. 

A vowel u pro per ly aJled m simple sound; and the sounds 
formed by the concourse of Towels and consonants, articu- 
late sounds. 

Consonants are divided into Mutes, Semi v ow e ls, and 
Double Consonants, 

A mote is so called, because it entirely stops the passage 
of the Toice ; as p in op. 

The mutes are p 9 b ? t,d; c,k,q, and g; bat ©, d, and 
g 9 perhaps may more properly be termed Sewd^mutes, be- 
cause their sound may be continued ; whereas the sound of 
p 9 1 9 At, cannot be prolonged. Cand (7, when sounded softly , 
are semi-Towels ; as in face, age, 

A semi-vowel, or half vowel, does not entirely stop the 
passage of the voice ; thus, aL 

The semi-vowels are/, m, n, r, s 9 f. The first four of 
these are also called Liquids, particularly I and r ; because 
they flow softly and easuy after a mute in the same syllable ; 
as, bla 9 stra. 

The mutes and semi-vowels may be thus distinguished. 
In naming the mutes, the vowel is put after them ; as, pe 9 be 9 
&c. : but in naming the semi-vowels, the vowel is put before 
them ; as, el 9 «ro, &c. 

The double consonants are » 9 z 9 and /. X is made up of 
cs 9 ks 9 or gs. Z seems not to be a double consonant in 
English. It has the same relation to *, as v has to f, being 
sounded somewhat more softly ; as, freeze, frozen, brazen. 

In Latin, z 9 and likewise k and y 9 are found only in words 
derived from the Greek. 

Y in English is sometimes a consonant, as in you, your, i 
yes, year, youth. It is always reckoned a consonant when 
it begins a word, and elsewhere a vowel. 

So w ; as in was, were, wo, woo, water, wall, ware, &c. ; 

bat in crew, drew, now, sow, down, drown, &c. it is properly 

a vowel. 

H by some is not accounted a letter, but only a breathing. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one sound. 

If the sound of both vowels be distinctly heard, it is called 
a Proper Diphthong ; as oi in voice, ou in ounce : if not j 
an Improper Diphthong ; as ea in eagle, oa in boat 

The proper diphthongs in Latin are commonly reckone 
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three ; au, eu, ei ; as in aurum, JSurus, omneis. To these, 
some, not improperly, add other three; namely, ai, as in 
Maia ; oi, as in Troia ; and «t, as in Harpuia, or in cut 
and huic, when pronounced as monosyllables. 

The improper diphthongs in Latin are two ; ae, or when 
the vowels are written together, ce ; as, aetas, or cetas ; oe, 
or <b ; as, poena, or poena ; in both of which the sound of the 
e only is heard. The ancients commonly wrote the Towels 
separately, thus, aetas, poena. 

The English language abounds with improper diphthongs, 
the just pronunciation of which, practice alone can teach. 
In some words derived from the French, there are three 
vowels in the same syllable, but two of them only are sounded ; 
as in beauty, lieutenant, adieu, purlieu. 

SYLLABLES. 

A syllable is the sound of one letter, or of several letters 
pronounced by one impulse of the voice ; as, a, to, strength. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there are dis- 
tinct sounds ; as, in-fal-li-bi-li-ty. 

In Latin there are as many syllables in a word as there are 
vowels or diphthongs in it ; unless when u with any other 
vowel comes after g, q, or s, as in lingua, qui, suadeo ; where 
the two vowels are not reckoned a diphthong, because the 
sound of the u vanishes, or is little heard. 

Words consisting of one syllable, are called Monosyllables ; 
of two, Dissyllables ; and of more than two, Polysyllables. 
But all words of more than one syllable are commonly called 
Polysyllables. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are chiefly to be di- 
rected by the ear. Compound words should be divided into 
the parts of which they are made up ; as, up-on, with-out, 
un-even, dis-ease, &c. ; and so in Latin words, ab-utor, in- 
ops, propt8r-ea, et-inim, vel-ut, &c. In like manner, when 
a syllable is added in the formation of the English verb ; as, 
lov-ed, lov-ing, lov-eth, will-ing, &c. 

Observe, A long syllable is thus marked [~] ; as, amare ; 
or sometimes with a circumflex accent, thus, [ A ] ; as, amdris. 
A short syllable is marked thus, [ v ] ; as, omnibus. 

What pertains to the quantity of syllables, to accent, and 
verse, will be treated of afterwards. 
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WORDS. 



Words are articulate sounds significant of thought. 
That part of Grammar which treats of words, is called Ety- 
mology, or Analogy. 

All words may be divided into three kinds ; namely, 1. such as mark 
the names of things ; 2. such as denote what is affirmed concerning 
things ; and, 3. snch as are significant only in conjunction with other 
words ; or what are called Substantives, Attributives, and Connectives. 
Thus in the following sentence, " The diligent boy reads the lesson care- 
fully in the school, and at home,** the words boy, lesson, school, home, are 
the names we give to the things spoken of ; diligent, reads, carefully, 
express what is affirmed concerning the boy ; the, in, and, at, are only 
significant when joined with the other words of the sentence. 

All words whatever are either simple or compound, primi- 
tive or derivative. 

The division of words into simple and compound, is called 
their Figure ; into primitive and derivative, their Species or 
kind. 

A simple word is that which is not made up of more than 
one ; as, pius, pious ; igo, I ; doceo, I teach. 

A compound word is that which is made up of two or more 
words ; or of one word, and some syllable added ; as, impius, 
impious ; deddceo, I unteach ; egdmet, I myself. 

A primitive word is that which comes from no other word ; 
as, pius, pious ; disco, I learn ; ddceo, I teach. 

A derivative word is that which comes from another word ; 
as, pittas, piety ; doctrina, learning. 

The different classes into which we divide words, are called 
Parts of Speech. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight j 1. 
Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle; declined: 
2. Adverb, Preposition, Interjection, and Con- 
junction; undeclined. 

In English the adjective and participle are not declined. 

Those words or parts of speech are said to be declined which 
receive different changes, particularly on the end, which is 
called the Termination of words. 

The changes made upon words are by grammarians called 
Accidents. 

Of old, all words which admit of different terminations were 
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said to be declined or inflected. But Declension, or Inflec- 
tion, is now applied only to nouns. The changes made upon 
the verb are called Conjugation. 

The English language has one part of speech more than the 
Latin, namely, the ARTICLE. 

The article is a word put before substantive nouns, to point 
them out, and to shew how far their signification extends. 

There are two articles, a and the : a becomes an before a 
vowel, or a silent h. 

A is called the Indefinite* The the Definite Article. 

A is used to point out one single thing of a kind, without 
fixing precisely what that thing is : The determines what par- 
ticular thing is meant. 

A man means simply some one or other of that kind : the 
man signifies that particular man who is spoken of. 

The want of the article is a defect in the Latin tongue, and 
often renders the meaning of names undetermined : thus, filius 
regie, may signify either, a son of a king, or a king's son ; 
or the son of the king, or the king's son. 

The placed before certain common nouns, marks either a 
whole kind, or some individual of that kind with which we are 
acquainted ; as, the lion, the ox, &c. 

A can only be joined to substantive nouns in the singular 
number ; the may also be joined to plurals. A is likewise 
used before adjectives which express number, when many are 
considered as one whole ; as, a thousand men, a few, a great 
many men. We also say, many a man, for many men. 

The is likewise applied to adjectives and adverbs in the 
comparative or superlative degree, to mark their sense more 
strongly ; as, " the wiser," " the better ;" " the more I think 
of it, the better I like it." 

NOUN. 

A noun is either substantive or adjective. 

The adjective seeing to be improperly called noun : it is only a word 
added to a substantive or noun, expressive of its quality ; and therefore 
should be considered as a different part of speech. But as the substan- 
tive and adjective together express but one object, and in Latin are de- 
clined after the same manner, they have both been comprehended under 
the same general name. 

SUBSTANTIVE. 

A Substantive, or Noun, is the name of any 
person, place, or thing ; as, boy % school, book. 
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Substantives are of two sorts ; proper and common names. 

Proper names are the names appropriated to individuals ; 
as the names of persons and places : such are Casar, Rome. 

Common names stand for whole kinds, containing several 
sorts ; or for sorts, containing many individuals under them ; 
as, animal, man, beast, fish, fowl, &c. 

Every particular being should have its own proper name ; 
but this is impossible, on account of their innumerable multi- 
tude : men have therefore been obliged to give the same com- 
mon name to such things as agree together in certain respects. 
These form what is called a genus, or kind ; a species, or sort. 

A proper name may be used for a common, and then in 
English it has the article joined to it ; as when we say of some 
great conqueror, " He is an Alexander ;" or, " The Alexan- 
der of his age." So we say of a distinguished orator or poet, 
" He is the Cicero, or the Virgil of his age." 

To proper and common names may be added a third class 
of nouns, which mark the names of qualities, and are called 
abstract nouns ; as, hardness, goodness, whiteness, virtue, 
justice, piety, &c. 

When we speak of things, we consider them as one or more. 
This is what we call Number. When one thing is spoken of, 
a noun is said to be of the singular number ; when two or 
more, of the plural. 

Things considered according to their kinds, are either male, 
or female, or neither of the two. Males are said to be of the 
masculine gender ; females, of the feminine ; and all other * 
things, of the neuter gender. 

Such nouns as are applied to signify either the male or the 
female, are said to be of the common gender ; that is, either 
masculine or feminine. 

Various methods are used, in different languages, to express 
the different connections or relations of one thing to another. 
In the English, and in most other modern languages, this is 
done by prepositions, or particles placed before the substantive : 
in Latin, by declension, or by different cases ; that is, by chang- j 
ing the termination of the noun ; as, rex, a king, or the king ; 
regis, of a king, or of the king. 

ENGLISH NOUNS. ! 

In English, nouns have only one case, namely, the geni- 
tive or possessive case, which is formed from the noun, by I 
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adding an s, with an apostrophe or mark to separate it ; as, 
John's book 9 the same with, the book of John. It was for- 
merly written Johnis book. 

Some nave thought the '# a contraction for his : but improperly ; 
because, instead of the woman's book, we cannot say, the woman hit book. 
Others hare imagined, and with- more justness, that, by the addition 
of the '«, the substantive is changed into a possessive adjective. 

"When the noun ends in s, the sign of the possessive case is sometimes 
not added ; as, for righteousness sake ; and never to the plural number 
ending in s ; as, on eagles wings *. Perhaps it would be better in the 
plural, when it ends in s, always to use the particle, and not the pos- 
sessive form ; as, on the wings of eagles. Both the sign and the preposi- 
tion seem sometimes to be used ; as, a soldier of the king's : but here 
there are two possessives ; for it means, one of the soldiers of the king. 

A singular noun, in English, is made plural by adding to 
it s, or, for the sake of sound, es ; as, king, kings ; church, 
churches ; brushy brushes ; kiss, kisses ; witness, witnesses ; 
f ox, foxes s leaf leaves ; in which last, and in many others, 
/"is also turned into v, £0 make the pronunciation easier. 

Nouns ending in o have sometimes es ; as, cargo, cargoes ; so, echo, 
hero, M&ro, manifesto, potato, volcano, wo ; and sometimes only *, when 
the o is preceded by t ; as, folio, nuncio, punctilio, seraglio ; folios, nun* 
oo», &c. 

Several plurals are formed by adding en ; as, ox, oxen. Of 
these some are contracted, or interpose a letter on account of 
sound ; as, brethren, children, swine, kine, women, men, &c. for 
brotheren, sowen, &c. Instead of kine we now commonly say 
cows ; and we seldom use brethren but in solemn discourse. 

Nouns in y change y into ie ; as, cherry, cherries ; city, 
cities ; cherry's, city's, &c. are in the possessive case. 

But y with a vowel before it is not changed ; as, day, days ; delay, 
delays; so, key, journey, attorney, joy, &c. Penny makes pence, or pen- 
nies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice, for play ; die, dies, for coining. 

Some nouns form the plural more irregularly ; as, mousey 
mice ; louse, lice ; tooth, teeth ; foot, feet ; goose, geese, &c. 

The words sheep, deer t are the same in both numbers. 
Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they ex- 
press, are used only in the singular, others only in the plural 
form ; as, wheat, pitchy gold, sloth, pride, &c. and bellows, 
scissors, lungs, bowels, &c. 



* But the apostrophe is now commonly added after such nouns; as, 
fir goodness' sake, soldiers 9 wives, servants' wages, &c. . 
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j Nouns adopted from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, form 
i the plural variously ; as, Cherub, cherubim ; seraph, ser&phim : — Au- 
tomaton, automata ; so, criterion, phenomenon : — Antithesis, antitheses ; 
so, axis, basis, crisis, dicer fois, ellipsis, emphasis, metamorphosis (pro- 
nounced short in English, though long in Greek and Latin :) — Ar- 
canum, arcana ; so, datum, effluvium, erratum, medium, stratum : enco- 
mium, encomia (or in the English form, encomiums) ; so, memorandum : 
magus, magi; radius, radii: genius, genii, when denoting aerial spirits; 
geniuses, (in the English manner,) when signifying men of genius : 
index, indexes, when it signifies pointers, or tables of contents ; in- 
dices, when referring to Algebraic quantities ; so, appendix : genus, 
genera; lamina, lamina ; calx, calces ; vortex, vortices ; stamen, stamina ; 
and some others, which, by a small knowledge of Latin, will be better 
understood. Some words are used only in the plural ; as, antipodes, 
credenda, literati, mmutue, &c. Some are the same in both numbers, 
as in Latin, hiatus, apparatus, series, species, &c. 

Several nouns in English are changed in their termination, 
to express gender ; as, prince, princess ; actor, actress ; lion, 
lioness ; hero, heroine; duke, duchess; count, countess, &c. 

To these add, Abbot, abbess ; administrator, administratrix ; adul- 
terer, adulteress ; ambassador, ambassadress ; arbiter, arbitress ; bride- 
groom, bride ; benefactor, benefactress ; caterer, catereBs ; chanter, 
chantress ; conductor, conductress ; deacon, deaconess ; elector, elec- 
tress ; emperor, empress ; enchanter, enchantress ; executor, executrix 
(with the penult short, though long in Latin) ; governor, governess ; 
heir, heiress ; hunter, huntress ; host, hostess ; Jew, Jewess ; Land- 
grave, Landgravine ; Marquis, Marchioness ; master, mistress ; mayor, 
mayoress; patron, patroness; peer, peeress; poet, poetess; priest, 
priestess; prior, prioress; prophet, prophetess; protector, protectress; 
shepherd, shepherdess; songster, songstress; sorcerer, sorceress; 
Sultan, Sultaness or Sultana ; tiger, tigress ; traitor, traitress ; tutor, 
tutoress ; Viscount, Viscountess ; votary, votaress ; widower, widow. 

Different words are also used, as in Latin, for distinguishing the sex ; 
thus, father, mother ; son, daughter ; brother, sister ; husband, wife ; 
uncle, aunt ; nephew, niece ; boy, girl ; lad, lass ; king, queen ; lord, lady ; 
fiiar, nun ; bachelor, maid; boar, sow ; buck, doe ; butt, cow; buttock or 
steer, heifer ; cock, hen ; dog, bitch ; drake, duck ; gander, goose ; hart, 
roe; horse, mare; ram, ewe; sloven, slut; stag, hind; wizard, witch, 
&c. Sometimes a noun or pronoun is prefixed to the substantive ; as, 
a man-servant, a maidservant ; a male-child, a female-child ; a cock- 
sparrow, a hen-sparrow ; a he-goat, a she-goat ; a he-bear, a she-bear, 
&c. Without the word prefixed, these nouns are either masculine or 
feminine. So, parent, cousin, friend, neighbour, singer, and several 
others, are used indifferently for males and females. 

The English language has a peculiar advantage over most 
other languages, in making all words whatever, except the 
names of males and females, to he of the neuter gender ; un- 
less when inanimate beings are personified, or considered as 
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persons ; as when we say of the sun, he shines ; or of the 
moon, she shines ; and of a ship, she sails. 

LATIN NOUNS. 

A Latin noun is declined by Genders, Cases, 
and Numbers. 

There are three genders, Masculine, Femi- 
nine, and Neuter. 

There are six cases, Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

There are two numbers, Singular and Plural. 

There are five different ways of varying or de- 
clining nouns, called, the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth declensions. 

Cases are certain changes made upon the termination of 
nouns, to express the relation of one thing to another. 

They are so called, from cado to fall, because they fall, as 
it were, from the nominative ; which is therefore named casus 
rectus, the straight case ; and the other cases, casus obliqui, 
the oblique cases. 

The different declensions may be distinguished from one 
another, by the termination of the genitive singular. The 
first declension has ae or <b diphthong ; the second has t ; the 
third has is ; the fourth has us ; and the fifth has ei in the 
genitive. 

Although Latin nouns are said to have six cases, yet none 
of them have that number of different terminations, both in 
the singular and plural. 

GENERAL RULES OF DECLENSION. 

1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the Ac- 
cusative and Vocative like the Nominative in both 
numbers ; and these cases in the plural end al- 
ways in a. 

2. The Dative and Ablative plural end always 
alike 

3. The Vocative for the most W^i the sin- 
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gular, and always in the plural, is the same with 
the Nominative. 

Greek nouns in s generally lose * in the Vocative; as, 
Thomas, Thoma ; Anchises, Anchise ; Paris, Pari ; Pan- 
thug, Panthu; Pallas, -antis, PaUa; names of men. But 
nouns in es of the third declension oftener retain the * ; as, 
O Achilles, rarely ~e : O Socrates, seldom -e : and some- 
times nouns in is and as ; as, O Thais, My sis, Pallas, -adis, 
the goddess Minerva, &c. 

4. Proper names want the plural : 

Unless several of the same name be spoken of; as, duo* 
decim Casares, the twelve Caesars. 

The cases of Latin nouns are thus expressed in English : 

1. With the indefinite article, a king. 
Singular. PluraL 

Nom. a king, Norn. kings, 

Gen. of a king, Gen. of kings, 

Dat. to or for a king, Dat. to or for kings, 

Ace. a king, Ace. kings, 

Voc. O king, Voc. O kings, 

Abl. with,from,in, by, a king. Abl. withjrom, in, by, kings* 

2. With the definite article, the king. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. the king, Nom. the kings, 

Gen. of the king, Gen. of the kings, 

Dat. to or for the king, Dat. to or for the kings, 

Ace. the king, Ace the kings, 

Voc. O king, Voc. O kings, 

Ab. with,from,in,by, the king. Ab.with,from y in,by y thekings. 

GENDER. 

Nouns in Latin are said to be of different genders, not 
merely from the distinction of sex, but chiefly from their be- 
ing joined with an adjective of one termination, and not of 
another. Thus, penna, a pen, is said to be feminine, because 
it is always joined with an adjective in that termination which 
is applied to females ; as, bona penna, a good pen, and not 
bdnus penna. 



GENDER OF NOUNS, 1 1 

The gender of noons which signify things without Hfe, de- 
pends on their termination, and different declension. 

To distinguish the different genders, grammarians make 
use of the pronoun hie, to mark the masculine ; fuse, the 
feminine ; and hoc, the neuter. 

GENERAL RULES CONCERNING GENDER. 

1. Names of males are masculine ; as, 

lldmerus, Homer ; pater, a father ; poeta, a poet. 

2. Names of females are feminine ; as, 
Helena, Helen ; tnulier, a woman ; uxor, a wife ; mater, a 
mother ; sdror, a sister ; Tellus, the goddess of the earth. 

3. Nouns which signify either the male or fe- 
male, are of the common gender ; that is, either 
masculine or feminine ; as, 

Hie bos, an ox ; haec bos, a cow ; hie parens, a father ; hsac 
parens, a mother. 

The following list comprehends most nouns of the common 
gender. 

X^xi M «^«- C a 9**"ff Conjux, a husband or Nemo, nobody. 



Conrira, a guest. Patruelis, a eousin-ger- 

Affinis, a relation or Cuitos, a keeper* man by the father *s 

connection by war- Buz, a leader. Pr»t, a surety, [tide. 

riage. Hsre>, an heir. Princeps, a prince or 

Antilles, a prolate. Hostis, an enemy. prineeu. 

Anotor, an author. Infant, an infant. Sacerdoi, a print or 

Augur, a soothsayer. Interpret, aninterpreter. priestess. 
C&nis, a dog or bitch. Judex, a judge. Sub, a ewine. 

Civil, a citizen. Martyr, a martyr. Testis, a witness. 

Cliens, a client. Miles, a soldier. V&tes, a prophet or 

Comes, a companion. Municeps, a burgess. prophetess. 

Tmdex, an avenger 9 . 

But antisies, client, and hospes, also change their ter- 
mination to express the feminine ; thus, antistita, clienta, 

9 Conjux, atqne parens, infans, patruelis, et hares, 
Affinis, vindex, judex, dux, miles, et hostis, 
Augur, et antistes, juvenis, conviva, sacerdos, 
MunUqpe-ceps, votes, adolescens, cwis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-que, canit-qne, 
Interpres-qw, cliens, princeps, pros, martyr, et oftiM— Busik 
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hosplta ; in the same manner with leo, a lion, leana, a lion- 
ess ; equus, egua ; mulus, mula ; and many others. 

There are several nouns, which, though applicable to both 
sexes, admit only of a masculine adjective; as, advena, a 
stranger; agricdla, a husbandman; assecla, an attendant; 
acedia, a neighbour ; exul, an exile ; latro, a robber ; fur, 
a thief; 6pifex, a mechanic, &c. There are others, which, 
though applied to persons, are, on account of their termina- 
tion, always neuter ; as, scortum, a courtezan ; manclpium, 
servttium, a slave, &c. 

In like manner, tipera, slaves or day-labourers ; vigilice, 
watches by night ; excubuB, watches by day or night ; noxm, 
guilty persons, though applied to men, are always feminine. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. The names of brute animals commonly follow the 
gender of their termination. 

Such are the names of wild beasts, birds, fishes, and in- 
sects, in which the distinction of sex is either not easily dis- 
cerned, or seldom attended to. Thus, passer, a sparrow, is 
masculine, because nouns in er are masculine ; so, aqutla, an 
eagle, is feminine, because nouns in a of the first declension 
are feminine. These are called Epicene, or promiscuous 
nouns. When any particular sex is marked, we usually add 
the word mas or femina ; as, mas passer, a male sparrow ; 
ferriina passer, a female sparrow* 

Obs. 2. A proper name, for the most part, follows the 
gender of the general name under which it is comprehended. 

Thus, the names of months, winds, rivers, and mountains, 
are masculine, because mensis, ventus, fl&vius, and mons, are 
masculine ; as, hie Aprilis, April ; hie Aqutlo, the north 
wind ; hie Afrtcus, the south-west wind ; hie Ttberis, the 
river Tiber ; hie Oihrys, a hill in Thessaly. But many of 
these follow the gender of their termination ; as, haec ma- 
trdna, the river Marne in France ; haec jEtna, a mountain 
in Sicily ; hoc Soracte, a hill in Italy. 

In like manner, the names of countries, towns, trees, and 
ships, are feminine, because terra or rtigio, urbs, arbor, and 
navis, are feminine ; as, haec ^Egyptus, Egypt ; Samos, ari 
island of that name ; Cdrinthus, the city of Corinth ; pomusl 
an apple-tree ; Centaurus, the name of a ship. — Thus alsol 
the names of poems ; as, haec Mas, -ados, and Odyssea, the) 
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t 4 ems of Homer ; haec JEtieis, Ados, a poem of Virgil ; 
tec -tMnuchtts f one of Terence's comedies. 

The gender, however, of many of these depends on the ter- 
mination ; thus, hie Pontus, a country of that name ; hie SuU 
mo, -onis; Pesslnus, -units; Hydras, -untis, names of towns; 
haec Perm, -Mis, the kingdom of Persia ; Carthago, -tnis, 
the city Carthage ; hoc Albion, Britain ; hoc Care, Redte, 
Prcsneste, Ttbur, Ilium, names of towns. But some of these 
are also found in the feminine ; as, gelldd Praneste, Juvenal, 
iii. 190; alta llion, Ovid, Met. xiv. 466. 

The following names of trees are masculine : dleaster, -tri, 
a wild olive-tree ; rhamnus, the white bramble. 

The following are masculine or feminine : cytlsus, a kind 
of shrub; rubus, the bramble-bush; larix, the larch-tree; 
lotus, the lote-tree ; cupressus, the cypress-tree. The first 
two, however, are oftener masculine ; the rest oftener femi- 
nine. 

Those in um are neuter ; as, buxum, the bush, or box-tree ; 
Rgustrum, a privet : so likewise are suber, -gris, the cork- 
tree ; slier, -Ms, the osier ; robur, •oris, oak of the hardest 
kind ; acer, -iris, the maple-tree. 

The place where trees or shrubs grow is commonly neuter ; 
as, arbustum, quercetum, esculetum, salictum, fruttcetum, 
&c. a place where trees, oaks, beeches, willows, shrubs, &c. 
grow : also the names of fruits and timber ; as, pomum, or 
malum, an apple ; ptrum, a pear ; ibinum, ebony, &c. But 
from this rule there are various exceptions. 

Obs. 3. Several nouns are said to be of the doubtful gen- 
der ; that is, are sometimes found in one gender, and some- 
times in another ; as, dies, a day, masculine or feminine ; vul- 
gus, the rabble, masculine or neuter. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

Nouns of the first declension end in a, e, as t es. 
Latin nouns end only in a, and are of the femi- 
nine gender. 

The terminations of the different cases are : Nom. and Voc. 
Sing. &; Gen. and Dat. ae or m diphthong; Ace. am ; Abl. 
a; Nom. and Voc. Plur. ae or a; Gen. drum; Dat, and 
AbL is ; Ace. as ; thus : 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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N. Penna, 
O Penna, 
2>- Pennae, 
A. Pennam, 
V. Penna, 



Penna, a pen, Fern. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. Pennae, pens. 

G. Pennarum, of pens. 



a pen. 
of a pen. 
to a pen. 

a pen, 
O pen, 



A. Penna, with a pen. 



Te^on-i- 

. ^ris. 
a, <b. 
ce y drum. 

G, tS. 

am, as. 
a, (B. 
a. is. 



D. Pennis, to pens, 
A. Pennas, pens. 

V. Pennae, Opens. 
A. Pennis, with pens. 
In like manner decline, 
Aoerra, a censer. Auriga, m. a charioteer. Caterva, abodyofmen. 

Acta, the shore. Aria, a grandmother. Cathedra, a chair, a 

jEra, a period of time. Axilla, the arm-pit. pulpit. 

JErumna, toU. Baleena, a whale. Cauda, the tail. 

Agricola, a husband- Barba, a beard. Caula, a sheep-cote. 

Ala, a wing. [man. Bellua, any large beast. Causa, a cause. 
Alapa, a blow. Bestia, a beast. Caverna, a cavern. 

Alauda, a lark. Beta, beet, an herb. Cavilla, a banter. 

Alga, sea-weed. Bibliopola, a bookseller. Cella, a cell. 

AlGta, tanned leather, Bibliotheca, a library. Cera, wax. 
Ambrosia, the food of Blatta, a moth. Ceremonia, a ceremony. 

the gods. Bractea, a thin leaf o/Cervisia, ale, beer. 

Amita, an aunt, the gold. Cerussa, white lead, 

fathers sister. Brasslea, cauliflower. paint. 

AmphSra, a cask. Bruma, the winter soU Cetra, a square target. 

Ampulla, a jug; plur. stice. Charta, paper, 

bombast. Bucca, the hollow of the Chorda, a string. 

cheek. Cicada, a kind of insect. 

Bulla, a bubble, a ball, Ciconia, a stork. 
or boss. Cicuta, hemlock. 

Byrsa, an ox-hide. CInara, an artichoke. 

Caliga, a kind of shoe Cista, a chest. 

set with nails. Cisterna, a cistern. 

Caltha, marigold. Cithara, a harp. 

Calva, & Calvaria, a Clara, a dub. 

skull. Clepsydra, an hour- 

Calumnia, a slander. glass. 



Amurca, the lees ofoU. 
Ancilla, a handmaid. 
Anchora, an anchor. 
Anguilla, an eel. 
Ansa, a handle. 
Antenna, a sail-yard. 
Antlia, a pump. 
Aqua, water. 
Aquila, an eagle* 
Ara, an altar. 
Aranea, a spider, 
Area, a chest, 



Camena, amuse, a song. Cloaca, a sink. 



Camera, a vault. Cochlea, a snaiL 

Ardea, &-eola» a heron. Campana, a beU. Coena, a supper. 

Area, an open place. Canna, a cane or reed. Columba, a pigeon. 
Arena, sand. Candela, a candle. Coma, the hair. 

Argilla, potters earth. Capra, a she-goat. Comoedia, a comedy. 

Arista, an ear of corn. Capsa, a coffer. Concha, a shell. 

Arrha, an earnest pen* Carina, the keel of a Copia, plenty. 
Arvina, fat. [ny. Casa, a cottage, [ship. Copula, a bond. 

Ascia, an axe. Castanea, a chesnut. Corrigia, a shoe-latchet. 

Athleta, m. a wrestler. Catapulta, an engine to Corona, a crown, a 
Aula, a hall. cast darts. circle. 

Aura, a breeze. C&tena, a chain. Cortina, a caldron. 
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Oosta, a rib. 

Coxa, the 

Craptila, a surfeit. 

Cratera, a cup* 

CratlciUa, a gridiron, 

Crena, a notch, 

Crepida, a clipper. 

Creta, chalk. 

Crista, a crest. 

Criimena, a purse. 

Crusts, &-mn> a morsel. Gemma, a gem. 



Fovea, optt. 
Frames, a ehort spear. 
Fullca, a sea-fowl. 
Fonda, a sling. 
Furcs, a fork. 
Fusclna, a trident. 
Galea, a helmet. 
Gaulna, a hen. 
Gangrasna, an 
Gaza, a treasure. 



Culclta, a eastern. Gena, the cheek. 
CuHna, a kitchen. Genista, broom. 

Culpa, a fault. Gingiva, the gum. 

Cumera, a cam-banket. Glares, gravel. 
Cupa, a large cask. Gleba, a clod. 
Cfira, care. Gula, the gullet. 

Curia, a senate-house. Gutta a drop. 
Curruca, a hedge-spar- Habena, a rem. 
row. Hara, a hog-sty. 

Cymba, a boat. Hsrugs, sacrifice. 

Deeemp€da, a pole o/Hasta, a spear. 



Lsoerns, a riding-coat. 

L&certa, a lizard. 

Lsoraia, a fringe. 

Lacryma, a tear. 

Lsetucs, lettuce. 

Lftcusa, a ditch. 

Lagena, a flagon, 
[ulcer. Lama, a ditch, 
eating Lamia, a sorceress. 

Lamina, a plate. 

Lana, wool 

Lances, a lanceor spear. 

L&nista, m. a fencing 



ten feet. Hgdera, we. 

Diseta, diet, food. Herba, on Aei*. 

DSiabra, on axe. Henna, or -as, m. 

Drachma, a drachm; a statue of Mercury. 

weight or com. Hernia, a rapfwv. 

£pist61a, a fatter. Hilla, a sausage. 

Esca, a soft. Hdra, an hour. 

Faba, a bean* Hostis, a victim. 

FabiUa, a fable. Hydria, a water-pot. 

Fama,jfome, Jactura, loss. 

Farina, meal Janua, a gate. 

Fascia, a bandage. 
Farina, ember*. 
Fenestra, a window. 
Fera, a wild beast. 
Ferula, a rod. 
FestfLca, theehootofa 

tree. Impensa, expense. 

Fibra, a fibre. Indigene* m. a notice. 

FlbiUa, a clasp. InSdia, hunger. 

Fidelia, an earthen vat- Infills, a mitre. 
Fimbria, a fringe, [eel. Injuria, a urn 
Fisclna, a bag or basket. Xndpia, want. 



Larva, a mask. 
L&terna, a lantern. 
Latrlna, a houseof office. 
Lectlcs, a sedan or 

chair. 
Lena, a bawd. 
Lepra, the leprosy. 
Libra, a pound. 
LIguls, a latchet. 
Luna, a file. 
a Lines, a one. 
Lingua, the tongue. 
Lira, a ridge or furrow. 
Liters, a letter. 
Locusts, a locust. 
Lficerns, a light 
Luna, the moon. 
Lutcmia, a nightingale. 
Lymphs, i 



idea, a form, an idea. Lyra, a lyre. 
Xdidts, m. an illiterate M&ehlns, a machine. 

person. Msctrs, a kneading- 

Ignomlnis, an affront. trough, 
Hlecebrs, an allure- Macula, a stain. 

Mala, the cheek-bone. 



Fistuca, a i 
Fistula, a pipe. 
Flamrna, a flame. 
Foemlna, a woman. 
Forma, a form. 
Formica, an ant. 
Fossa, a ditch. 



Instlta, a fringe. 
Insula, an island. 
Inula, 

herb. 
Invldia, envy. 
Ira, anger. 
Jiiba, the i 



MSlacia, a calm. 
MsIys, a mallow. 
Mamma, a pap. 
M&nlca, a stove. 
Mantles, a wallet. 
Msppa, a napkin. 
Margarita, a pearL 
Marra, a mattock. 
an Masaa, a lump. 

Materia, matter, stuff, 

timber. 
Matertera, the mother e 

sister. 
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Matta, a motor mat* 

tress, 
M&tula, a chamber-pot. 
Medulla, marrow, 
Membrana, a thin skin, 

a film; parchment. 
Memdria, memory, 
Mensa, a table, 
Menafira, a measure. 
Merda, dung, 
Merga, a pitchfork. 
Morula, a blackbird. 
MSta, a goat, 
MSt&phdra, a trope. 
Mica, a crumb. 
Mitra, a mitre. 
M61a, a mff/. 
MdnSdtila, a Jackdaw. 
Mftneta, money. 
M&ra, a defay. 
Malta, or mulcta, a/fne. 
MuraBna, a lamprey. 
Miiria, pickle, brine. 
Musa, a muse. 
Musca, a^fy. 
Mustela, a weasel. 
Myrrha, myrrh. 
Myrlca, a tamarisk, 
Mysta, or «es, m. a 

priest, 
Nsania, a funeral song. 
Naasa, a net. 
Nausea, sea-sickness. 
Nauta, m. a mariner. 
Kltedflla, a field-mouse. 
Norma, a rule, 
N5vacula, a razor, 
Ndrerca, a stepmother, 
Nympha, a nymph, 
Occa, a harrow. 
Ocrea, a boot. 
Oda, or -e, an ode or 

song. 
Offa, a morsel. 
dlea, an oftm. 
-\ Olla, a pot. 
Ora, a coast. 
Orblta, a part. 
Orca, ajar. 
Orchestra, the stage, 

or the place next it, 
*v where the nobles sat. 



Ostrea, an oyster. 

PsBniUa, a riding-coat. 

Pfiglna, a page. 

Pala, a shovel. 

P&lsestra, a wrestling, 
or place for it. 

Palea, cAojf. 

P&Unddia, a recanta- 
tion. 

Palla, a torj» aown. 

Palma, the palm. 

Palpebra, the eye-lid. 

Papilla, the nipple. 

Papilla, a pimple. 

Par&b&la, comparing 
things together. 

Parma, a shield. 

Parra, a jay, 

P&tera, a goblet. 

Pauaa, a stop or pause. 

PecBca, a fetter, 

Pgnula, a nntie. 

PenOria, van*. 

Pera, a purse. 

Perca, a /»ercA. 

Perf&ga, m, a deserter. 

Pergamena, sc, charta, 
parchment. 

Perna, a gammon of 
bacon. 

Persona, a mask. 

Pertlca, a pole. 

Petra, a rock. 

Ph&larlca, a long spear. 

Pharetra, a quiver. 

Phasiana, sc. ayis, a 



Phi&la, a vial. 

Philomela, a nightin- 
gale. 

Phllyra, the linden-tree, 
a leaf of paper. 

Phdca, a sea calf. 

Pica, a magpie. 

Pila, a ball. 

Plla, apillar. 

Pincerna, m. a butler. 

Pinna, a fin, a wing. 

Plrata, a pirate. 

Piscina, a fish-pond. 

PItuIta, phlegm. 

Placenta, a cake* 



Pl&ga, a climate. 

Plaga, a blow. 

Planta, a plant. 

Pl&tea, or Pl&tea, a 
broad street. 

Pluma, a feather. 

Phlria, rain. 

P&'dagra, the gout. 

Poena, a punishment. 

Poeta, m. a poet, 

Poetria, a poetess, 

Pftlenta, malt. 

P5KtIa, polity. 

Pompa, a procession. 

Pdpa, m. a priest who 
slew the sacrifice, 

Pttplna, a tavern. 

Porta, a gate. 

Proda, plunder. 

Prorogatlya, sc. trlbns, 
or cent&ria, that vot- 
ed first. 

Prdcella, a storm. 

Prdra, the prow. 

Prosa, prose. 

Prdsapia, a race. 

Prulna, hoar-frost. 

Prima, a burning coaL 

Psaltria, a music girl. 

Puella, a girl, 

Pugna, a battle. 

Pulpa, the pulp. 

Pupula, the apple of the 
eye. 

Purpura, purple. 

Pustula, a blister. 

Pyra, a funeral pUe. 

Quadra, & -urn, a 
square. 

B&biila, m. a wrangler. 

Bana, a frog. 

Bepulsa, a refusal 

Beslna, resin. 

Bheda, a chariot. 

Bbna, a chink. 

Blpa, a bank. 

Bixa, a scold. 

B5sa, a rose. 

B&ta, a wheel. 

Ruga, a wrinkle. 

Bulna, a downfal. 

Bunclna, a saw or plane. 



FIRST 
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Ruta, rue. 
Saburra, ballast. 
Saga, a sorceress. 
Saglna, cramming. 
Sagitta, an arrow. 
Salebra, a rugged way. 
Salianca, lavender. 
Saliva, spittle. 
Salpa, stock-fish. 
Sambuca, a harp, or an 

engine of war. 
Sanctimonia, devotion. 
Sand&pHa, a bier. 
Sauna, a scoff. 
Sarclna, a burden. 
Sarissa, a long spear. 
Satrapa, or -es, m. a 

Persian governor. 
Satyra, a satire. 
Scandula, a lath to 

cover houses. 
Scapha, a boat. 
Scapula, the shoulder. 
Scena, a stage. 
Scheda, a sheet or 

scroll. 
Sch51a, a school. 
Scintilla, a spark. 
Scribllta, a tart or 

wafer. 
Scrofula, the kings evil. 
Scurra, m. a buffoon. 
3cutica, a scourge. 
Scytala, a kind of ser- 
pent, or round staff. 
Selibra, half a pound. 
Seniihora, half an hour. 
Semlta, a path. 
Sententia, an opinion. 
Sentlna, a sink. 
Sera, a lock. 
Serra, a saw. 
Sesqulhora, an hour and 

a half. 
Seta, a bristle. 
Sibylla, a prophetess. 
Slca, a dagger. 
Siliqua, a husk. 
Silva, a wood. 
Slmia, an ape. 
Stadia, flour. 
Sltffla, a bucket. 



Sdcordia, sloth. 

Solea, a shoe. 

Sophista, or -es, m. a 
sophist. 

Specula, a watch-tower. 

Spelunca, a cave. 

Spbaera, a sphere. 

Splca, an ear of corn. 

Spina, the back-bone. 

Splra, a wreath. 

Sponda, a bedstead. 

Spongia, a sponge. 

Sponsa, a bride. 

Sporta, a basket. 

Spuma, foam. 

Squama, a scale. 

Squilla, a prawn or 
shrimp. 

St&tera, a balance. 

St&tua, a statue. 

Stella, a star. 

Stlpula, stubble. 

Stlria, an icicle. 

Stlva, the plough-tail. 

St51a, a gown. 

Stranguria, making wa- 
ter with great pain, 
strangury. 

Strena, a new years 
gift. 

Struma, a botch. 

Stupa, tow. ' 

Subllca, a pile. 

Subiicula, a skirt. 

Subula, an awl. [con. 

Succldia, a flitch of ba- 

Summa, a sum, the 
whole. 

Siiperbia, pride. 

Sura, the calf of the leg. 

Sutrlna, sc. taberna, a 
shoemakers shop. 

Sutura, a seam. 

Sycdphanta, m. a shar- 
per. 

Syllaba, a syllable. 

Symbdla, a club, a share 
of a reckoning. 

Symphonia, harmony. 

Syngrapha, a bill or 
bond. 

Taberna, a shop. 



Tabula, a table. 
Taeda, a torch. 
Taenia, a ribbon. 
Techna, a trick or wile. 
Tegula, a tile. 
Tela, a web. 
Terebra, a wimble. 
Terra, the earth. 
Tessera, a dye. 
Testa, an earthen pot. 
Teztrlna, a weavers 

shop. 
ThSca, a case. 
Tibia, a pipe, the leg. 
Tllia, the hnden-tree. 
Tinea, a moth. 
Tonstrtaa, a barbers 

shop. 
Tr&gcedia, a tragedy. 
Tragula, a javelin with 

a barbed head. 
Trahea, a sledge, a dray, 
Trama, the woof. 
Trochlea, a pulley. 
Trulla, a trowel. 
Triitlna, a balance. 
Tuba, a trumpet. 
Tunica, a waistcoat. 
Turba, a crowd. 
Turma, a troop. 
Ulna, an ell. 
tflula, an owl. 
Ulra, sedge. 
Umbra, a shade. 
Unda, a wave. 
UngtLla, a nail, the 

hoof. 
ftpupa, the hoopoo, a 

bird. 
tfrlna, urine. 
Urna, an urn. 
Urtlca, a nettle. 
TTva, a grape. 
Vacca, a cow. 
Vagina, a scabbard. 
Vappa, palled wine, a 

spendthrift. 
Vena, a vein. 
Venia, leave. 
Verna, m. a home-bom 

slave. 
Verruca, a wart. 
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Vgslca, the bladder. Vindemia, vintage. Vita, Ufe. 

Vespa, a wasp. Vindicta, vengeance; a Vitta, a fillet. , 

Via, a way. rod laid on the head VIverra, a ferret. 

Vlcia, a vetch or tare. of slaves when freed. Vfila, the palm of the 

Victlma, a victim. Vidla, a violet. hand. 

Victoria, a conquest. VtpSra, a viper. Zdna, a girdle, a zone. 

Villa, a country-seat. Virga, a rod. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Exc. 1. The following nouns are masculine : Hadria, the 
Hadriatic sea ; cometa, a comet ; plane ta, a planet ; and some- 
times talpcty a mole, and ddma, a fallow-deer. Pascha, the 
passover, is neuter. 

Exc. 2. The ancient Latins sometimes formed the geni- 
tive singular in di ; thus, aula, a hall, gen. auldi ; and some- 
times likewise in as ; which form the compounds offamtlia 
usually retain ; as, mdter-famttias, the mistress of a family, 
gen. matris-familias ; plur. mdtres-familias, or mdtres-fd- 
mttidrum. 

Exc. 3. The following nouns have dbus in the dative and 
ablative plural, when it is necessary to distinguish them in 
these cases from masculines in us of the second declension : 
Xnlma, the soul, the life. Ftlia, & Nata, a daughter. 
Dea, a goddess. Llberta, a freed-woman. 

fequa, a mare. Mula, a she-mule. 

Famala, a female servant. 
Thus, dedbwtjilidbus, unless construed with dudbus, &c. 

GREEK NOUNS. 

Nouns in as, es, and e, of the first declension, are Greek. 
Nouns' in as and es are masculine : nouns in e are feminine. 
Nouns in as are declined likepenna ; only they have am 
or an in the accusative ; as, jiEneas, JSneas, the name of a 
man ; gsn.JEnece ; dat. -cb; ace. -am or -on; voc. -a; abl. -a. 
So, Bdreasy -ea, the north wind ; tiaras, -<b> a turban. In 
prose they have commonly am, but in poetry oftener an, in 
the accusative. Greek nouns in a have sometimes also an in 
the accusative, in poetry ; as, Ossa, -am or -an, the name of 
a mountain. 

Nouns in es and e are thus declined : 

Anchises, Anchises, the name of a man. 

Singular. 

Norn. Anchises. Ace. Anchisen. 

Gen. AnchissB. Voc. Anchise, v. Anchisa. 

Dat. Anchis®. Abl. Anchise, v. Anchisa. 
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Penelope, Penelope, the name of a woman. 

Singular. » K> v >* * 

Norn. Penelope, Ace. Peneldpen, . */ .•; . * ' 

Gen. Penelopes, Voc. Penelope*.-'*' \ % . >'"'' 

2)af. Penelope, -466 Penelope; '"*» 

These nouns, being proper names, want tfie plural, unless 
when several of the same name are spoke^bf, and then they 
*re declined like the plural of penna. 

The Latins frequently turn Greek nouns in es and e into 
, ; as, Atrida, for Atrides, m. the 6on of Atreus ; Persa, for 
Per sea, yn. a Persian ; geometra, for -tree, m. a geometrician ; 
Circa, for Circe ; epltdma, for -ww, an abridgement ; gram," 
matlca, for -ce, grammar ; rhettirlca, for -c*, oratory. So 
CUnia, for Clinias, a man's name, &c. The accusative of 
nouns in es and * is found sometimes in em. 

Note. — "We sometimes find the gen. plur. contracted in compound 
words, when they are masculine and patronymics ; as, CceKcolihn, for 
CceUeolarum 9 Virg. JEn. iii. 21 ; JEneUdttm, for -arum, ib. i. 565. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

Nouns of the second declension end in er, ir 9 
ur, us, urn ; os 9 on. 

Nouns in urn and on are neuter ; the rest are 
masculine. 

Nouns of the second declension have the Gen. Sing, in i ; 
the Dat. and Abl. in 5 ; the Ace in um ; the Voc. like the 
Nom. ; (hut nouns in us make the vocative in e) ; the Nom. 
and Voc Plur. in i, or a ; the Gen. in drum ; the Dat. and 
Ahl. in is $ and the Ace. in os, or a ; as, 

Gener, a son-in-law, Masc. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Terminations. 


Nom. Gener* 


Nom. GSneri. 


er, tr, us, «. 


Gen. Generi. 


Gen. Generorum. 


i, drum. 


Dat. Genero. 


Dat. Generis. 


o, is. 


Ace. Generum. 


Ace. Generos. 


um,os. 


Voc. Gener. 


Voc. Generi. 


er, *r, ft *. 


Abl. Genero. 


Abl. Generis. 


o, is. 



After the same manner decline sdcer, -eri, a father-in-law ; 
puer, -2ri, a hoy : 90,furdtfer, a villain ; Lucifer, the morn- 
ing-star; adulter, an adulterer ; armiger, an armour-bearer ; 



v.* 
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■presbyter* an elder ; Mulciber, a name of the god Vulcan ; 
iV'{fti*e veiling- J and lber, -eri, a Spaniard, the only noun 
| the genitive long, and its compound Celti- 
-tWglrt, a man, the only noun in ir ; and its 
t in^mrt, a brother-in-law ; semivir, duum- 

i?ir, fwkajjir, IfyjA^ And likewise safur, -uri, full, (of old 

But most nounJffri'er lose the e in the genitive; as, 

Ager, afield^ Masc* 
iStngv P/wr. 

iVowi. Ager. iVbm. Agri. 

Agri. Gen. Agrorum. 

Agro. DaU Agris. 

Agrum. Ace. Agros. 

Ager. Voc. Agri. 

Agro. Abl. Agris. 

In like manner decline, 

Caper, a he-goat. Faber, a workman. 

Arbiter, an arbiter or Coluber, & -bra, a ser- Magister, a master. 

arbitrator ', a judge. pent. Minister, a servant. 

Auster, the south wind. Culter, the coulter of a dnager, a wUd ass. 

Cancer, a crab-fish. plough, a knife. . Scalper, a lancet. 

Also liber 9 the bark of a tree, or a book, which has libri; 
but liber, free, an adjective, and Liber, a name of Bacchus, 
the god of wine, have liberi. So likewise proper names ; as, 
Alexander, Evander, Periander, Menander, Teucer, Me- 
ledger, &c, gen. Alexandria Evandri, &c. 
Dftmlnus, a lord, Masc. 



Gen. 
DaU 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

Aper, a wild boar. 



Sing. 
Norn. Dttminus. 
Gen. Domini. 
DaU Domino. 
Ace. Dominum. 
Voc. Domine. 
Abl. Domino. 



Plur. 
Norn. DSmlni. 
Gen. Dominorum. 
DaU Dominis. 
Ace. Dominos. 
Voc. Domini. 
Abl. Dominis. 



In like manner decline, 
Abacus, a table or desk. AngtUns, a comer. ArgentSrius, a banker. 
Acer v us, a heap. Animus, the mind. 

AcQleus, a sting. Annus, a year. 

Agnus, a lamb. Anniilus, a ring. 

Alnus, f . an alder-tree. Anus, a circle. , v . 

Alveus, the channel of Archltectus, a master- Asinus, & -a, an ass. 
a river. builder. Autumnus, 



Annus, the shoulder 
of a beast; also of a 
man. 

Asllus, a gad-fig. 
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Avunculus, an uncle, Condus, a butler. Fagua, f. a beech-tree. 

the mothers brother. Condylus, the knuckle. Famulus, a man-ser- 
Avus, a grandfather. Congius, a gallon. vant. 

Bajttlus, a porter. Cons5brInus, a cousin- F&vdnius, the west wind. 4 

Barrus, an elephant. german by the mo- F&vus, a honeycomb**- ' 

Bdlus, a morsel. there side. < Flgfilus, a f otters 

Bombus, a buzz. Contus, a long pole. Fiscus, the exchequer. 

Caballus, a pack-horse, Cdnus, a cone. Floocus, a lock of wool, 

Cacabus, a kettle. Cdphlnus, a basket. Flurius, a river. 

Cachinoua, aloudlaugh. CSquus, a cook. F&cus, a hearth. 

Caducous, a wand. Cornus, f. the cornel- Fraxinus, f. an ash-tree. 
Cadus, a cask. tree. Frltillus, a dice-box. 

Calamus, a reed, Corvus, a raven. Fucus, a drone-bee, 

Calathus, a basket. Corylus, f. a hazel-tree, paint. 
Calceus, a shoe. Cftrymbus, a bunch o/Fumus, smoke, [dancer* 

Callus, & -urn, hard ivy berries. Funambulus, a rope- 

flesh, brawn. Coryphaeus, a ring- Fundus, a farm. 

Caminus, a chimney. leader. Fungus, a mushroom. 

Campus, a plain. Corytus, or -os t a bow- Furnas, an oven. 

Cantharus, a cup or jug. case. Ffisus, a spindle. 

Carduus, a thistle. Co'thurnus, a buskin. GaJlus, a cock. 

Carpus, the wrist. Cubitus, a cubit. G£riUus, a porter. 

Carrus, & -urn, a cart Ciicullus, a hood. Globus, a swelling. 

or car. CuciUus, or cticulus, a Gladius, a sword. 

Caseus, cheese. cuckoo. Glfibus, a globe. 

Catatfgus, a roll. CtUeus, a leathern bag. Gr&batus, a couch. 

Catinus, a platter. Culmus, a stalk. Grac&lus, a jackdaw. 

Caurus, the north-west Cfilullus, a pot or jug. Grumus, a hillock. 

wind. Cumiilus, a heap. Guttus, a cruet or vial. 

Cedrus, f. a cedar-tree. Cuneus, a wedge. Gyrus, a circle. 

Cerrus, a stag. Cunlculua, a rabbit. Hsdus, a kid. 

Cetus, a whale, pi. ce- Cyathus, a cup or glass. Hamus, a hook. 

te, n. indeel. Cygnus, a swan. Hariftlus, 'a diviner. 

Chlrurgus, a surgeon. Cylindrus, a roller. Herus, a master. 
Cb5rus, a choir. Dialdgus, a discourse HespSrus, the evening. 

Cibus, meat. between two or more. Hinnuleus, a young 

Cincinnus, a curl. Digitus, a finger. hind or fawn. 

Cinnus a medley. Discus, a quoit. Hinnus, a mule. 

Cippus, a grave-stone. Dirus, a god. Hircus, a goat. 

Circlnus, a pair of com- Dolus, deceit. Hortus, a garden. 

passes. [circle. Dumus, a bush. Humerus, a shoulder. 

Circus, & circulus, a Echinus, an urchin. Hydrus, a wateT'Ser- 
Cirrus, a tuft or curl. £legus, an elegy. pent. 

Citrus, f. a citron-tree, fephebus, a youth. Internuntius, a go-be- 

ClathruB, a grate. £pH5gus, a conclusion. tween. 

Cl&rus, a nail. £pisc5pus, an overseer, Isthmus, a neck of land 

Cllbanus, a portable a bishop. between two seas. 

Cllvus, a hill. [oven. £quuleus, an instru- Juncus, a bulrush. 
Clypeus, a round shield. ment of torture. Juvencus, a bullock. 

Coccus, & -urn, scarlet. £quus, a horse. Labyrinthns, a maze. 

Colaphus, a box on the firgbus, hell. L&certus, the arm. 

ear, Eurus, the east wind. Lanius, a butcher. 
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Liqueus, 
Lectus, a couch. 
Jj%gaivtB 9 anambassador. 
Legiileius, an ignorant 
lawyer, a pettifogger. 
Lethargus, a lethargy. 
Limbus, a selvedge. 
Ltmus, slime. 
Lltuus, a crooked staff. 
Lucus, a sacred grove. 
Lambrlcus, an earth- 



Nummus, 

money. 
Nuntius, a messenger. 
6b61us, a farthing. 
Oceanus, the ocean. 
dcttlus, the eye. 
Orcus, hell. 
Ornus, f. a wild ash. 
Ostracismus, 

with shells. 



a piece of Prlmlpllus, the chief cen- 
turion. 
Prlvignus, a stepson. 
PrScus, a suitor. 
Prdmus, a butler. 
Prunus, f. a plum-tree. 
Psittacus, a parrot. 
Pugnus, the fist, 
voting Pullus, a chicken. 
Pulvlnus, a pillow. 



Lumbus, the loin. 

Lupus, a wolf. 

Lychnus, a lamp. 

Magus, a magician. 

Malleus, a mallet. 

M8LuB,themastofaship. 

MQus, f. an apple-tree. 

Mannus, a little horse. 

Mathematlcus, a ma- 
thematician. 

M&Liastlnus, a slave, 
a drudge. 

Me'dlcus, a physician. 

Mendlcua, a beggar. 

Mergus, a cormorant, 

Milvus, a kite. 

Mlmus, a mimic. 

Mddius, a peck. 

Mddus, a manner. 

Madras, an adulterer. 

Mdrus, f. a mulberry- 
tree. 

Mucus, the filth of the 
nose, snot. 

Mullus, a mullet-fish, 

Mulus, & -a, a 

Murus, a wall, 

Muscus, moss. 

Myrtus, f. a myrtle-tree. 

Nevus, a spot. 

Nanus, a dwarf. 

Nasus, the nose. 

Nervus, a string. 

Nidus, a nest. 

Nimbus, a cloud. 

Nodus, a knot. 

Nothus, a bastard. 

Notus, the south wind. 

Nucleus, a kernel. 

N&merus, a 



PaedagSgus, a servant Pupillus, an orphan. 

who attended boys. PQpus, a young child, 
Pagus, a canton or oil* a babe. 



Piiteus, a well. 
Qualus, & quasillus, a 

basket. 
R&cemus, a cluster of 

grapes. 
Radius, a ray. 
Ramus, a branch. 



lage. 
Palus, a stake. 
Pannus, cloth. 
Parasltus, a flatterer. 
Pardus, a panther. 
Pardchus, an enter- 
tainer. 
Patruus, an uncle, the Remus, an oar. 

/others brother. Rhombus, a turbot. 

Patronus, a patron. lihonchus, a snorting. 
PSdlculus, a louse. Rhythmus, metre,rhyme. 
Pessiilus, a bolt. Riscus, a trunk. 

P£tasus, a broad-brim- Rlvus, a rivulet. 

med hat. Rdgus, a funeral pile. 

Pharua, or -os, a watch- Saccus, a sack. 

tower. Sarcophagus, a stone 

Philo'sdphus, a lover of in which dead bodies 

wisdom. [sun. were enclosed. 

Phoebus, (poet.) the S&tyrus, a satyr, a 
Physlcus, an inquirer kind of demigod. 

into nature. Scalmus, a boat ; a 

Plcus, a woodpecker. piece of wood where 

Plleus, a hat. the oars hung. 

PIlus, a hair. Scapus, a stalk, a shaft, 



-a, a mule. Pirus, f. a pear-tree. 



or shank. 



Plagiarius, a plagiary, Sc&rus, the sear, a fish. 

a manstealer; or one Scirpus, a rush. 

who steals Jrom others Sciurus, a squirrel. 

books. Sc5piilus, a rock. 

Planus, a vagrant, a Scftpus, a mark. 

beggar. Scrupiilus, a doubt or 

Pl&teus, a pent-house, scruple. 

a press for books. Scrupus, a little stone. 
Pftlus, the pole, heaven. Sc^phus, a bowl 
Pontus, the sea. Seryus, a slave. 

Populus, a people. Sestertius, two pounds 
Populus, f. a poplar- and a half; a sesterce, 



Porcus, a hog. 
Porrus, a leek. 



[tree. 



a Roman coin. 
Slcarius, an assassin. 
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Stains, & -a, a* ape. 
Slrius, the dog-star. 
Soccus, a kind of shoe. 
Somnus, sleep. 
Sftnus, a sound. 
Spares, a spear. 
Sponsus, a bridegroom. 
Stimulus, a sting,aspur. 
St5machus,tfe stomach. 
Strupus, a thong, a 

strap. 
Stylus, a style or iron 

pen to write with on 

waxen tables. 
Subulcus, a swineherd. 
SuccuSj juice. 
Sulcus, a furrow* 
Surciilus, a young twig. 
Susurrus, a whisper. 
Talus, the ankle, a die. 
Taurus, a bull. 
Taxus, f. the yew-tree. 
Terminus, a bound. 



Th4lamu«, a 

bed-chamber. 
Thettlftgus, a divine. 
Thesaurus, a treasure. 
ThSlus, the roof of a 

temple. 
Thronus, a royal seat. 
Thyasus, a chorus in 

honour of Bacchus. 
Thyrsus, a spear wrapt 

with wy. 
Tltiilus, a title. 
T5mus, a volume. 
T5nus, a note in music. 
T5phui, a gravel stone. 
Tornus, a turner's 



Tdrus, a couch. 
Trlbulus, a thistle. 
Triumphus, a triumph. 
Trdchus, a top. 
Tubus, a tube or pipe. 
Truncus, the trunk. 



Tumulus, a hillock. 
Tardus, a thrush. 
T^pus, a figure or type. 
T^rannus, a tyrant. 
Ulmus, f. an elm-tree. 
Umbilicus, the t 
Uncut, a hook. 
Urceus, a pitcher. 
Ursus, a bear. 
tTrus, a buffalo. 
tfcerus, the womb. 
Vallus, a stake. 
Vengf Icus, a t 
Ventus, the wind. 
Vlcus, a village, a street. 
Vifficus, & -a, an over' 

seer of a farm. 
Villus, shaggy hair. 
Yltellus, the yolk of an 

egg. 
Vitrlcus, a step-father. 
VHulus, a calf 
Zeph^rus, the west wind. 



Regnum, a kingdom, Neut. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. Regnum. Norn. Regna. 

Gen. Regni. Gen. Regn5rum. 

Dat. Regno. Dot. Regnis. 

Ace. Regnum. * Ace. Regna. 

Voc. Regnum. Voc. Regna. 

AM. Regno. Abl. Regnis, 

In like manner decline, 
Acetum, vinegar. Argentum, silver. Biennium, two years. 

Acdnltum, wolfsbane, a Armentum, a herd. Brachium, an arm. 

poisonous plant. Arvum, & -us, afield. Butyrum, butter. 

Adagium, a proverb. Astrum, a star. Caelum, a graving tod. 

Admlnlculum, a prop. Asylum, a sanctuary. 
Adytum, the most secret Atrium, a court or haU. 



part of a temple. 
Album, a register. 
Allium, garlic. 
Amentum, a thong. 
Amuletum, a charm. 
Anethum, anise. 
Antlcum, a fore-door. 
Antrum, a cave. 
Apium, parsley. 



Aulffium tapestry. 
Aurum, gold. 
Auxllium, assistance. 
Aviarium, a cage. 
Balsamum, balm. 
Barathrum, an abyss. 
Basium, a kiss. 
Bellum, war. 
Blduum, two days. 



Csmentum, materials 

for building. 
C&nistrum, a basket. 
CapUtrum, a halter or 

muzzle. 
Castrum, a castle. 
Centrum, the centre. 
Cerebrum, the brain. 
Chlrogr&phum, a hand* 

writing. 
CBium, the eye-lashes. 
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Citrum, citron-wood. Ergastttlum, a work- Internum, wit, genius. 
Classlcum, a trumpet. house. fnltium, a beginning. 

Coelum, pi. -i, heaven. Ervum, vetches. Intervallum, distance 

Coenum, mire, dirt. Esse'dum, a chariot. between. 

Colloquium, a confe- Eyerrlculum, a drag- JQdlcium, judgment . 

rence. net. Jfigiilum, the throat. 

Collum, the neck. Exemplum, an example. Jfigum, a yoke, the 

Gommddum, advan- Exltium, destruction. ridge of a hill. 

tage. Exordium, a begin- Jurgium, a quarrel. 

Conflnium, a bound or ning. Jussum, an order. 

limit. Fanum, a temple. Justltium, a vacation. 

Congiarium, a largess. Fasclnum, witchcraft. Lfibium, the lip. 
Convlcium, a reproach. Fastlgium, the top. Lardum, bacon. 
Cdrium, a hide. Ferciilum, a dish of L&s&num, a chamber* 

Costum, spikenard. meat. pot. 

Cremium, a dry stick. Ferrum, iron. Llbum, a sweet cake. 

Crepusciilum, the twi- Fllum, a thread. Llcium, the woof. 

light. Flabellum, a fan. Lignum, wood. 

Cribrum, a sieve. Flagrum, & fl&gellum, Lllium, a lily. 

CtLblctLlum, a bed" a whip. Linteum, a sheet. 

chamber. Flammeum, a veil. Llnum, lint. 

C&mlnum, cumin, an Foenum, hay. Lor urn, a thong. 

herb. Fttlium, a leaf. Lucrum, gain. 

Cymbalum, a cymbal. Fttrum, a market-place, Ludibrium, a laughing- 
Damnum, loss. Fr£tum, a narrow sea. stock. 

Delubrum, a temple. Frumentum, corn. Lustrum, a survey. 

Demensum, an allow- Frustum, a bit or piece. Luteum, or lutum, the 

once of meat. Fulcrum, a prop. yolk of an egg ; wood. 

Detrlmentum, damage. Furtum, theft. Liitum, clay. 

Diarium, a day swages. Granarium, a granary. Macellum, the sham- 
DUQciilum, the dawn- Grinum, a grain. bles. 

ingoftheday. Graphium, a pencil. Manubrium, a hilt or 

Dium, (poet.) the open Gremium, the bosom. handle. 
Dolium, a cask. [air. Gymnasium, a place of Matrlmdnium, mar' 
Ddmicllium, an abode. exercise. riage. 

Donum, a gift. Gyneceum, the wo- Mausoleum, any sump- 

Dorsum, the back. mens apartment. tuous monument. 

Efftigium, an escape. Gypsum, piaster'. Membrum, a member. 

Spectrum, amber. Haustrum, a bucket. Mendacium, a lie. 

£3ementum, an element, Hell£b8rum, & -us, Mentum, the chin. 

a letter. hellebore, a plant. MStallum, metal, a 

Elftgium, a brief say- Horftldgium, a machine mine. 

ing, a testimonial in that tells the hours. Milium, millet, a kind 

one's praise. Idolum, an image. of grain. 

£m51timenlum, profit. Idyllium, a pastoral Minium, vermilion. 
Emplastrum, a plaster. poem. M5mentum, weight, im- 

Empftrium, a mart or Imperium, command. portance. 

market town. Inceptum, an enter- MtinSpolium, the sole 

fephippium, a saddle. prise. right of selling any 

fepltaphium, an inscrip- Indicium, a discovery. thing. 

turn on a tomb. Indusium, a shirt. Monstrum, a monster. 
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any thing against the Petorrltum, a waggon, Repfigulum, a bar. 

common course ofna- Pllentum, a chariot. Repudium, a divorce, 

hire. Pilum, a javelin. Respousum, an an- 

Mortarium, a mortar. Pistillum, the pestle of ewer. 
Museum, a study or li- a mortar. Retinaculum, a cable. 

brary. Pfoum, peace. Rostrum, the bill of a 

Mustum, new wine. Plaustrum, a waggon. bird, the beak of a 
Mysterium, a mystery ;• Plectrum, a quill or bow chip. 

a thing not easily com' to. play with on a mu- Riidlmentam, pi. -a, the 

prehended. deal instrument, first principles of any 

Nasturtium, cresses. Plumbum, lead. art. 

Naulum, freight. Pomarium, an orchard. Rutrum, a pick-acre. 

Naufrfigium, shipwreck. Pdmoerium, a void Sabbitum, the sabbath, 
Negdtium, a thing, busi- space on each side o/S&bulum, gravel. 

net. a town wall. Saccharum, sugar. 

Nitrum, nitre. Pomum, an apple. S&cellum, a chapel. 

Obaequium,c0m/>/Mnoe. Postlcum, a bach door. S&cerddtium, the priest- 
6dium, hatred. Postliminium, a return hood. 

Omasum, the paunch. to ones country. Sacramentum, a military 

Omentum, the caul f or Prodium, a farm. oath. 

chin which covers the PrsBJudlcium, a fore- Sacrlficium, a sacrifice. 

bowels. judging. Sacrilegium, stealing sa- 

Oppldum, a town. Prolium, a battle. cred things. 

Opprobrium, a re* Premium, a reward. Sagum, a soldier e cloak. 

proach. Presidium, a defence, Salarium, a salary, 

OpsSniuxu, fish, or any a garrison. Sallnum, a salt-cellar. 

thing eatenwithbread. Prandium, a dinner. Salsamentum, salt meat, 
Organum, any instru- Pratum, a meadow. Salum, the sea. 

ment. [the lips. Prelum, a press. Sandalium, a slipper. 

Osculum, a hiss, pi. Pr&ium, a price. Sarculum, a weeding- 

Ostrum, purple. Primordium, > a begin- hook, a spade. 

Otium, repose. Princlpium, J ning. Sarmentum, a twig. 

Ostium, the door. Prlvuegium, a private S&tisdatam, a bond of 

Ovum, an egg. law or special right. security* 

Pabulum, fodder. Probrum, a disgrace. Saxum, a large stone. 

Pactum, am agreement. Prddigium, a prodigy, Scalprum, dim. Scal- 
Palatium, a palace. any thing pretematu- pellum, a knife. 

Palatum, the palate. raL Scamnum, dim. Sell- 

Pallium, a cloak. Pr5missum, a promise. bellum, a bench or 

Paludamentum, a gene- PrdpftsUum, a purpose, form. 

raVs robe. Propugoaculum, a buU Sceptrum, a sceptre, a 

Panarium, a bread bos- wark. [saying. mace. 

ket. Pro verbium, an old Scltum, a decree. 

Patlbulum, a gibbet. Pulpltum, a pulpit. Scortum, a harlot. 
Pensum, a task. [robe. Ramentum, a chip or Scrlnium, a coffer. 
Peplum, a woman s shaving. Scriptum, a writing. 

Perjuriam, perjury, to- Rastrum, a rake. Scrupulum, a scrvple, 

king a false oath. Rgfugium, a shelter. a certain weight. 

Perpendlculum, a Remedium, a cure. Scutum, a shield, 

straight line upwards. Remulcum, a rope or Seculum, an age. 
or downwards. tow, a tow-barge. Semiaaxium* a nursery. 
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SenSculum, a senate* 

home. 
Sen&tus-consultum, a 

decree of the senate, 
Serlcum, silk. 
Serrltium, slavery. 
Serpyllum, wild thyme. 
Sertum, a garland. 
Serum, whey. 
Sestertium, a thousand 

sestertii. 
SSYixm, tallow. 
Sjgnum, a sign, a stan* 

dard. 
Sigillum, a seal. 
Sfflcernium, afuneral- 
. supper, an old man. 
Slnum, a milk-pail. 
Sistrum, a timbrel. 
Sodalltium, a company, 

a corporation. 
Solarium, a sum-dial. 
S5Iatium, comfort. 
Stilium, a throne. 
Sftlum, the ground. 
Somnium, a dream. 
Spatium, a space. 
Spectaculum, a shew. 
Spectrum, a phantom 
. or apparition. 
Speculum, a looking* 

glass. 
SpStoum, a den. 
Splcilegium, a gleaning. 
Splculum, a dart. 
Splraculum, a breath* 

ing hole. 
Spdlium, spoil. 
Sputum, spittle. 
Stabulum, a stable. 
Stadium, a furlong. 
Stagnum, a pond. 
Stannum, tin. 
Sterquulnium, a dung* 

hill. 
Stlpendium, pay. 
Strilgulum, a blanket. 



Strfitum, a couch. 

Strigmentum, a scrap* 
ing. 

Studium, desire, study. 

Stuprum, debauchery. 

Suayium, a kiss. 

Subtellium, a bench. 

Sutaldium, help. 

Suburbanum, a house 
near the town. 

Suburbium, the sub- 
urbs, the part of a 
town without the 
walls. 

Sudarium, a handker- 
chief. 

Suffr&giran, a vote. 

Suggestam, & -us, -us, 
a place raised above 
others. 

Summarium, an a* 
bridgement. 

Siipercilium, the brow, 
pride. 

Susplrium, a sigh. 

Symbftlum, a sign or 
token. 

Symposium, & -on, a 
banquet. 

Tabernaciilum, a tent. 

Tabulatum, a story. 

Tabum, black gore. 

Tedium, weariness. 

Talentum, a talent. 

Tectum, the roof, a 
house. 

Telum, a weapon. 

Templum, a church. 

Tergum, the back. 

Testimonium, an evi- 
dence. 

Theatrum, a theatre. 

Thuribiilum, a censer, 
a vessel to burn in- 



Tlrdcinium, an i 
Hceship. 

Tormentum, an engine, 
a torment. 

Toxlcum, poison, 

Tributum, tax or cus- 
tom. 

Triclinium, 



Tintinnabulum, a Utile 
bell. 



Trlduum, three days. 

Triennium, three years. 

Trlpudium, a dancing. 

Trlvlum, a place where 
three ways meet. 

Trfipsum, a trophy, a 
token of victory. 

Tiigurium, a cottage. 

Tympanum, a drum. 

Vacclnium, « berry. 

Vadimdnium, bail; a 
promise to appear in 
court. 

V&dum, a ford, the sea. 

Vallum, a rampart. 

Velum, a veil, a sail 

VSnabulum, a hunting- 
pole. 

Venerium, poison. 

Ventllabrum, a fan. 

Verbum, a word. 

Veatlbulum, a porch. 

Vestigium, the print of 
the foot. 

Vexillum, a banner. 

Viaticum, money or 
provisions for a jour* 
ney. 

Vinculum, a chain. 

Vlnum, wine, 

Vltium, vice, a fault. 

Vitrum, glass. 

Vivarium, a place to 
keep beasts in, a war- 
ren, or fish-pond. 

Vftcabulum, a name or 
word. 

Vfltum, a vow. 
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an Egyp* Costus, costmary. 

Han reed Crttcus, saffron, 

of which Hyss5pus, hyssop, 

paper was Nardus, spikenard, 
made. 



«BC0H3> DECLHNSI01C. 2? 

EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

Exc. 1. The following nouns in us are feminine: hitrnus f 
the ground ; ahus, the belly ; vannus, a sieye. 

And the following, derived from Greek nouns in os : 

Xbyssos, a bottomless Carb&sus, a sail. £rSmus, a desert. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect, or Mgthddus, a method, 

Antlddtus, a preserva- manner of speech. F&riddus, a period. 

tine against poison. Diametros, the diame- Penmetros, the tircum- 
Arctos, the Bear, a con- ter of a circle. ferenee of a circle. 

stellation near the Diphthongus, a diph- Pharus, a watch-tower. 

north pole. thong. Syn5dus, an assembly. 

To these add some names of jewels and plants, because #em- 
ma and planta are feminine ; as, 

Xmethj at\i& t an amethyst. Sapphinu, a sapphire. Bystus, fine flax or 
ChrysSEthus, a chryio- Tdpaiius, a topax^ linen. 

lite ; also mas. ~" 

Chrysoprasus, a kind of Biblu8> 

Crystallus, crystal. ' P *Py ru8 » 
Leucdchrysus, a jacinth. 

Other names of jewels are generally masculine; as, beryU 
Ius, a beryl; carbunculus, a carbuncle; pyropus, a ruby; 
smaragdus, an emerald : and also names of plants ; as, <w- 
p drag us, asparagus or sparrow-grass ; hellebdrus, hellebore ; 
rdphdnus, radish or colewort ; intybus, endive or succory, 
&c. 

Exc. 2. The nouns which follow are either masculine or 
feminine. 

Xtomus, an atom. Barbitals, a harp. Grossus, a green fig. 

Balanui, the fruit of the C&melus, a camel. PSnus, a storehouse, 

palm-tree, ointment. C51us, a distaff. Phaselus, a little ship. 

Exc. 3. Virus, poison ; pelagus, the sea ; are neuter. 
Exc. 4. Vulgus, the common people, is either masculine 
or neuter, but oftener neuter. 

EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION, 

Proper names in ius lose us in the vocative ; as, 

HdrdHus, Hdrdti ; Virgilius, Virgili ; Georgius, Geor- 
gi, names of men ; La r ius, LaH ; Mincius, Mind, names 
of lakes. Filius, a son, also has/ifi ; genius, one's guardian 
angel, geni ; and dens, a god, has deus in the voc, and in the 
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plural more frequently dii and diis, than dei and dels. Mew* 
my, an adjective pronoun, has mi, and sometimes meus, in the 
vocative. 

Other nouns into haves; as, tHbettarius, tUbellctrie, a letter-carrier; 
pius, pie, &c. So these epithets, DeKus, Delia; Tvyntkkts, Tzrynthu; 
and these possessives, LaerUus, Laertie ; Satumius, Saturate, fcc. ; which 
are not considered as proper names. 

The poets sometimes make the vocative of nouns in at like the nomi- 
native ; n*,jlwnus t Ldtmus, forjftfoie, LUtine, Virg. This also occurs in 
prose, but more rarely. Thus, Audi tu, populus, for popule, Liv. i. 24. 

The poets also change nouns in er into us ; as, Evander or Evandrus, 
toc Evapder or Evandre : so, Meander, Leander, Thymber, Temcer, &c. ; 
and so anciently puer in the vocative had puere from puerus. 

Note. — When the genitive singular ends in », the latter i is some- 1 
times taken away by the poets, for the sake of quantity ; as, tuguri, for 
tugurU ; ingeni, for tngeuii, &c. And in the genitive plural we find deCm, 
fiWHbn,/o6rtim, duiimvirum t &c. for deorum, Uberorum, &c. ; and in poetry, 
rcacrtfnt, Graium, Argwtim, D&noum, PtlasgAm, &c. for Teucrorum, &c 

OBEEK NOUNS. 

Os and on are Greek terminations ; as, AlpKeos, a river ! 
in Greece ; Won, the city Troy ; and are often changed into 
us and urn, hy the Latins ; Alpheus, Ilium, which are de- 
clined like dominus and regnum. I 

Nouns in tot or ekt are sometimes contracted in the genitive ; aa, Or- 
pheus, gen. Orphei, Orphei, or Orphi. So, Theseus, Prometheus, &c 
But nouns in eus, when the «m is a diphthong, are of the third declension. 

Some nouns in os hare the genitive singular in o ; as, Androgeos, gen. 
Androgeo or -ei, the name of a man ; Athos, Atho or -t, a hill in Mace- 
'donia : both which are also found in the third declension ; thus, nom. 
Androgeo, gen. Androgednis : so, Atho or Athon, -onis, &c. Anciently 
nouns in os, in imitation of the Greeks, had the genitive in a; as, Aft. 
nandru, ApoUodoru, for Menandri, ApoUodori, Ter. 

Nouns in os have the accusative in urn or on ; as, J9«7ti* or jD«Zm, 
ace. Delum or Delon, the name of an island. 

Some neuters have the genitive plural in on ; as, Georgica> gen. pL 
Georgxcdn, books which treat of husbandry ; as, Virgil's Georgics. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

There are more nouns of the third declension than of all 
the other declensions together. The number of its final syl- 
lables is not ascertained. Its final letters are thirteen, a, *, 
h 0» y» o, d y i 9 n, r, $, f, x. Of these, eight are peculiar to this 
declension, namely, t, o, y, c, c?, J, f, # : a and e are common 
to it with the first declension ; n and r, with the second ; and 
*, with all the other declensions. A, t, andy, are peculiar to 
Greek nouns. 
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The terminations of the different cases are these : Nona. 
Sing. a 9 c, &c. ; Gen, U ; Dat. t ; Ace. em ; Voc. the same 
with the nominative ; Abl. e> or t ; Nom. Ace. and Voc. Plur. 
es, a, or id ; Gen. urn, or turn ; Dat. and Abl. thus ; thus, 



Sermo, a 


speech, Hasc. 


Capiit, 


the head, Neut. 


Atn^. 


P&r. 


Sing, 


Phtr. 


A 1 ". Sermo. 


N. Sermdnes. 


N. Caput. 


N. Capita. 


G. Sermdnis. 


(?. Sermdnum. 


G. Capitis. 


G. Capitum. 


D. Sermoni. 


Z>. Sermdnlbus. 


D. Caplti. 


Z). Capltibus. 


-rf. Senndnem. 


^. Sermdnes. 


A. Caput. 


4. Capita. 


V. Sermo. 


V. Sermdnes. 


V. Caput. 


T. Capita. 


A. Sermdne. 


A, Sermdolbus. 


A. Caplte. 


^. Capltibus. 


Bupes, 


a rock, Fern. 


SSdlle 


, a seat, Neut. 


<SSm^. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


P/«r. 


iV. Rapes. 


N. Bupes. 


N. Sedfle. 


AT. Sedllia. 


<?. Bupis. 


G. Bupium. 


G. Sedffis. 


(?. Sedllium. 


D. Bapi. 


D. Buplbus. 


J9. Sedlli. 


D. Sedlllbus. 


-<£. Bapem. 


A. Bupes. 


^. Sedfle. 


A, Sedllia. 


V. Bupes. 


V. Bupes. 


P. Sedlle. 


T. Sedllia. 


A. Bupe. 


A. Bupibus. 


^. Sedlli. 


A. Sedlllbus. 


Lapis, i 


x stone, Masc. 


Iter, a 


journey, Neut. 


SSng. 


Pfcr. 


&'no. 


Pfcr. 


N. Lapis. 


N. Lapides. 


A'. Iter. 


N. Itinera. 


G. Lapidis. 


G. Lapldum. 


G. Itinera. 


C7. Itinerum. 


D. Lapidi. 


D. Lapldibus. 


D. Itineri. 


J9. Itlneribus. 


A. Lapldem. 


A. Lapides. 


^. Iter. 


A. Itinera. 


V. Lapis. 


V. Lapides. 


T. Iter. 


V. Itinera. 


A. Laplde. 


A. Lapldlbus. 


^. Itlnere. 


A. Itlneribus. 


Tunis, 


a tower, Fem. 


Animal, a Hving creature, Neut. 


Sing. 


Phtr. 


Sing. 


Phtr. 


N. Turris. 


N. Torres. 


AT. Animal. 


N. Animalia. 


G. Turris. 


G. Turrium. 


Cr. Animalis. 


G. Animalium. 


D. Turri. 


J). Turribus. 


2>. Animali. 


D. Animalibus. 


A. Turrim, or 


■em. A. Turres. 


^. AnimaL 


A. Animalia. 


F. Turris. 


V. Turres. 


V. Animal. 


V. Animalia. 


A. Tune, or 


-i. A, Turribus. 


A. Animali. 


A. Animalibus. 



OF THIS GENDER AND GENITIVE OF NOUNS OF THE THIBD 
DECLENSION. 

A y Ey J, and Y. 
1. Nouns in a, e 9 i, and y % are neuter. 

Noons in a form the genitive in atis ; as, diddema, didde- 
tndtis, a crown ; dogma, -atis, an opinion. — So, 
Enigma, a riddle. Aroma, sweet spices. £plgramma, an inscrip- 

ipdphthegma, a short Axidma, a plain truth. Hon, an epigram, 

pithy Baying. Dipldma, a charter. Nttmisma, a coin. 
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Phasma, an apparition. Stemma, a pedigree. Thema, a theme, a tub- 
Poema, a poem. Stigma, a mark or ject to write or speak 

SchSma, a scheme or brand, a disgrace. on. 

figure. Strategema, an artful Tftreuma, a carved ves- 

Sophisma, a sophism, a contrivance. set. 

deceitful argument. 

Nouns in e change e into it ; as, rete, retis, a net — So, 

Anclle, a shield. Crlnale, a pin for the Navale, a dock, or place 

Aplustre, the flag of a hair. for shipping, 

ship. Cublle, a couch. 6Vlle, a sheep-fold. 

Gampestre, a pair o/fequlle, a stable /vPraesepe, a stall; a bee- 
drawers, horses. hive. 

Cochleare, a spoon. L&queare, a ceiled roof. Secale, rye. 

Conclave, a room. Mantlle, a towel. Solle, a sow-cote. 

Mtinlle, a necklace. Tlbiale, a stocking. 

Nouns in i are generally indeclinable ; as, gummi, gum ; 
zingiberi, ginger: but some Greek nouns add Hit ; n&- hydro- 
meli, hydrdmelltis, water and honey sodden together, mead. 

Nouns in y add ot ; as, moly, molyos, an herb ; misy, -yos> 
vitriol. 



2. Nouns in o are masculine, and form the 
genitive in onis ; as, 

Sermo, sermonis, a speech ; dr&co, draccnis, a dragon.— So, 

igaso, a horse-keeper. Curio, the chief of a Pavo, a peacock, 
JLqullo, the north wind. ward or curia. Pero, a kind of shoe. 

Arrhabo, an earnest' £quIso, a groom or Preeco, a common crier. 

penny, a pledge. ostler. Preedo, a robber, 

B&latro, a pitiful fel- Erro, a wanderer. Pulmo, the lungs. 

low. Fullo, a fuller of cloth. Salmo, a salmon. 

Bambalio, a stutterer. Helluo, a glutton. Sannio, a buffoon. 

Baro, a blockhead. Histrio, a player. Sapo, soap. 

Bubo, an owl. Latro, a robber. Slpho, a pipe or tube. 

Bufo, a toad. Leno, a pimp. Spado, an eunuch. 

Calo, a soldiers slave. Lfidio, &-ius, a player. Stdlo, a shoot or scion. 
Capo, a capon. Lurco, a glutton. Strabo, a goggle-eyed 

Carbo, a coal. Mango, a slave-mer- person. 

Caupo, an inn-keeper. chant. Temo, the pole or 

Cerdo, a cobler, or one Mirmillo, a fencer. draught-tree. 

who follows a mean Morio, a fool. Tiro, a raw soldier. 

trade. Mucro, the point of a Umbo, the boss of a 

CIniflo, afrizler of hair, weapon. shield. 

Crabro, a wasp or hor- Mulio, a muleteer. tJpilio, a shepherd. 

net. NSbulo, a knave. Dig T5lo, a volunteer. 
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Exc. 1. — Nouns in to are feminine, when they signify any 
thing without a body ; as, r&tio, ratidnis, reason. — So, 

Captio, a quirk. Perduellio, treason. Sectio, the confiscation 

Cantio, caution, can. Portio, a part. or forfeiture of one*s 

Concio, an assembly, a Pdtio, drink. goods. 

speech. Prodltio, treachery. SSdltio, a mutiny. 

Cessio, a yielding. Proscriptio, aprotcrip- Sessio, a sitting. 

Dictio, a word. turn, ordering citizens St&tlo, a station. 

Dedltio, a surrender. to be slain, and confis- Susplcio, mistrust. 

Lectio, a lesson. eating their effects. Tftillatio, a tickling. 

Legio, a legion, a body Qu&stio, an inquiry. Transl&tio, a transfer- 

of men. Bebellio, rebellion. ring. 

Mentio, mention. Begio, a country. tfcuc&pio, the enjoyment 

Ndtio, a notion or idea. B&atio, a telling. of a thing by prescript 

6pInio, an opinion. Beligio, religion. tion. 

Optio, a choice. B&nissio, a slacken- V&catio, freedom from 

6ratio, a speech. ing. labour, &c. 

Pensio, a payment. Sanctio, a confirmation. Vlsio, an apparition. 

But when they mark any thing which has a body, or when 
they signify numbers, they are masculine ; as, 

Curculio, the throat- ScTpio, a staff. tJnio, a pearl. 

pipe, the weasand. Scorpio, a scorpion. Vespertllio, a bat. 

PapUio, a butterfly. Septemtrio, the north. Ternio, the number three. 

Pugio, a dagger. Stellio, a lizard. Quaternio, four. 

Pusio, a little child. Tltio, a firebrand. Senio, . fir. ' 

Exc. 2. — Nouns in do and go are feminine, and have the 
genitive in Inis ; as, arundo, arundinis, a reed ; imago, 
itndginisy an image. — So, 

JSrugo, rust (of brass.) Hlrundo, a swallow. Sartago, a frying-pan. 
Callgo, darkness. Intercapedo, a space Sc&turlgo, a spring. 

Cartllago, a gristle. between. Testudo, a tortoise. 

Crepldo, acreek,abank. Lanugo, down. Torpedo, a numbness. 

Farrago, a mixture. Lentigo, a pimple. tJUgo, the natural moi$- 

Ferrugo, rust (of iron.) ftrlgo, an origin. ture of the earth. 

Formldo, fear. Porrlgo, scurf or scales V&letudo, health. 

Fiitigcr, soot. in the head; dandruff. Vertigo, a dizziness. 

Grande, hail. PrSpago, a lineage. Virgo, a virgin. 

Hirudo, a horse-leech. Rublgo, rust, mildew. Vdrago, a gulf. 

But the following are masculine : 
Cardo, -Inis, a hinge. Margo, -Inis, the brink of a river ; 

Cudo, -dnis, a leather cap. also fern. 

Harpago, -dais, a drag. Ordo, -Inis, order. 

Ligo, -dnis, a spade. Tendo, -Inis, a tendon. 

tJdo, -dnis, a kind of shoe, 
Cupido, desire, is often maso. with the poets ; but in prose always fern. 
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Exc. 3. — The following nouns have into : 
Xpollo, -Inis, the god Apollo. Nemo, -Inis, m. or f. nobody. 

Homo, -Inis, a man or woman. Turbo, inis, m. a whirlwind. 

Caro, flesh, fern, has carnis : Anio f mate, the name of a river, Anie- 
ni$ ; Nerio, Nerienis, the wife of the god Mara ; from the obsolete no- 
minatives Anion, Nerien. Turbo, the name of a man, has -onis. 

Exc. 4. — Greek nouns in o are feminine, and have us in 
the genitive, and 6 in the other cases singular ; as, Dido, the 
name of a woman ; gen. Didus; dat. Dido, &c. Sometimes 
they are declined regularly ; thus, Dido, Didonis : so, echo, 
-us, f. the resounding of the voice from a rock or wood, an 
echo ; Argo, -us, the name of a ship ; hdlo,-onis, f. a circle 
about the sun or moon. 

C, D, Z. 

3. Nouns in c and / are neuter, and form the 
genitive by adding is ; as, 

Animal, animalto, a living creature ; tdral, -alts, a bed- 
cover ; hdlec, hdHcto, a kind of pickle. — So, 
Cervical a bolster. Minerval, entry-money. Piiteal, a well-cover. 

C&bltal, a cushion. MInfital, minced meat. Vectlgal, a tax. 
Except. Consul, -tllis, m. a consul Mfigil, -His, m. a mullet-fish. 

Fel, fellis, n. gall. Sal, salis, m. or n. salt. 

Lac, lactis, n. milk. Sales, -ium, pi. m. witty sayings. 

Mel, mollis, n. honey. Sdi, sdlis, m. the sun. 

D is the termination only of a few proper names, which 
form the genitive by adding is ; as, David, Davidto. 

N. 

4. Nouns in n are masculine, and add is in 
the genitive ; as, 

Canon, -onis, a rule. Physiognomon, -onis, one who 

Demon, -Snis, a spirit. guesses at the dispositions of men 
Dolphin, -Inis, a dolphin, [of a dial, from the face. 

Gnomon, -finis, the cock, pin or stile Ben, renis, the reins. 

Hymen, -ems, the god of marriage. Splen, splenis, the spleen. 

Lien, -enis, the milt. Syren, -enis, f. a Syren. 

Psean, -anis, a song. Titan, -anis, the sun. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in men are neuter, and make their genitive 
in into ; *&,fiumen,flumlnto, a river. — So, 
AbdOmen, the paunch. Agmen, an army on Xlihnen, alum. 
Acumen, sharpness. march. Bitumen, a kind of day. 
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Cacfiman, the top. German, a sprout. 8agmen, vervain, an 

Carmen, a song, a poem. Gramen, gran. herb, 

Cogndmen, a surname, LSgumen, all kinds of Semen, a seed, 

Cfthlmen, a support, pulse. Specimen, a proof. 

Crimen, a crime. Lumen, light. Stitaien, the warp. 

Diacrlmen, a difference, Ndmen, a name. Subtemen, the woof. 

Examen, a swarm of Numen, the deity. Tegmen, a covering. 

bees. Omen, a presage. Vlmen, a twig. 

Foramen, a hole. P&tamen, a nutshell. Vftlfimen, a folding. 

The following nouns are likewise neuter : 

Gluten, -Inis, glue. Inguen, -Inis, the groin. 

TJnguen, -Inig, ointment. Pollen, -Inis, fine flour. 

Exc. 2. The following masculines have inis : pecten, a 
comb ; tubtcen, a trumpeter ; tibicen, a piper ; and oscen, or 
oscinis, sc. avis, f. a bird which foreboded by singing. 

Exc. 3. The following nouns are feminine : sindon, -finis, 
fine linen; aedon, -finis, a nightingale; Halcyon, -finis, a 
bird called the King's fisher ; icon, 'finis, an image. 

Exc. 4. Some Greek nouns have ontis ; as, Lafimt*don, 
-ontis, the name of a king of Troy. So, Acheron, Chamm- 
leon, Phaethon, Charon, &c. 

AR and UR. 

5. Nouns in ar and ur are neuter, and add is 
to form the genitive ; as, 

Calcar, calcdris, a spur ; murmur, murmuris, a noise. — 
So, 

Gattur, -tiris, the throat, Nectar, -iris, the drink of the gods, 

Jubar, -aris, a sun-beam, Pulvlnar, -oris, a pillow. 

Lacunar, -aris, a ceiling. , Sulphur, -tiris, sulphur. 

Except, febur, -Sris, n. ivory. Jecur, -Sris, or jeclnftris, n. 

Far, fan-is, n. com. the liver. 

Femur, -oris, n. the thigh. RSbur, -8ris, n. strength. 

Furfur, -tiris, m. bran. Salar, -aris, m. a trout. 

Fur, furis, m. a thief. Turtur, -iiris, m. a turtle-dove. 

Hepar, -atis, or -fitog, n. Vultur, -uria, m. a vulture, 

the liver. 

ER and OR. 

6. Nouns in er and or are masculine, and form 
the genitive by adding is ; as, 

Anser, anseris, a goose or gander ; agger, -eris, a ram- 
part i aer, -eris, the air ; career, -eris, a prison ; asser, -eris, 
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and assis, -w, a plank ; ddlor, -orw, pain ; cdlor, -oris, a co~ 
lour. — So, 

Actor, a doer, pleader, 6dor, & -os, a smetf. Sopor, sleep. 
Creditor, he that trusts dlor, a wan. Splendor, brightness. 

or femfr. Pedor, JW/A. Sponsor, a surety. 

Graor, #ore. Pastor, a shepherd. Squalor, flthiness. 

Debitor, a debtor. Praetor, a commander. Stupor, dulness, 

Foetor, an ill smell. Pudor, shame. Sutor, a sewer. 

Hftnor, honour. Rubor, blushing. Tepor, warmth. 

Lector, a reader. Rumor, a report. Terror, dread. 

Lictor, an officer among Sapor, a taste. Timor, fear. 

the Romans who at- Sartor, a cooler or tot- Tonsor, a barber* 

tended the magistrates. lor. Tutor, a guardian, 

Livor, paleness, malice, Sator, a sower, a fa- Vapor, a vapour. 
Nldor, a strong smell. ther. Venator, a hunter. 

Rhetor, a rhetorician, has rhetoris ; castor, a beaver, eastoris. 
Exc. 1 . The following nouns are neuter : 
Acer, -Sris, a maple-tree. Marmor, -8ris, marble, 

Xdor, -8 ris, or -oris, fine wheat, P&paver, -grig, a poppy. 
JEquor, -dris, a plain, the sea. Piper, -eris, pepper. 

Cadaver, -eris, a dead carcase. Spinther, -eris, a clasp. 
Cicer, -ens, vetches. TQber, -ens, a swelling. 

Cor, cordis, the heart. tJber, -eris, a pap, or fatness. 

Iter, itineris, a journey, Ver, veris, the spring. 

Arbor, -oris, a tree, is fern. Tuber, -his, the fruit of the tuber-tree, 
is masc. ; but when put for the tree, fern. 

Exc. 2. Nouns in ber have bris for the genitive ; as, hie 
imber, imbris, a shower. So, Insiiber, September, October, 
&c. 

Nouns in ter have trie ; as, venter, ventris, the belly ; p&ter, 
patris, a father ; f rater, -tris, a brother ; acclpiter, -tris, a 
hawk ; but crater, a cup, has crateris ; soter, a saviour, *o- 
teris ; later, a tile, lateris : Jupiter, the chief of the Heathen 
gods, has Jovis ; linter, -tris, a little boat, is masc. or fern. 

AS. 

7. Nouns in as are feminine, and have the ge- 
nitive in dtis ; as, cetas f cetdtis, an age. — So, 

JEstas, the summer, Slmultas, a feud, a Veritas, truth. 

Pi&tas, piety. grudge. Voluntas, will. 

Ptttestas, power. Tempestas, a time, a VBluptas, pleasure, 

Prttbitas, probity, tempest. Anas, a duck, has ana- 

Batistas, glut, disgust. TJbertas, fertility. tis. 

Except, 1. As, assis, m. a piece of money, Mas, maris, m. a male, 

or any thing which may be Vas, v&dis, m. a surety, 

divided into twelve parts, Vas, vasis, n. a vessel 
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JVirte.— All the parts of as are likewise masculine, except tmeus, an 
ounce, feminine ; as, sextans, 2 ounces ; quadrant, 3 ; trisns, 4 ; ovm- 
ctiiMr, 5 ; semis, 6 ; septunx, 7 ; to, 8 ; dodrans, 9 ; dextans, or dtcunx, 
10; cfcinx, 11 ounces. 

Exc. 2. Of Greek nouns in as, some are masculine ; some 
feminine ; some neuter. Those that are masculine have <wi- 
tut in the genitive ; as, gig as, gig antis, a giant ; adamas, 
-antis, an adamant ; elephas, -antis, an elephant* Those that 
are feminine have adis or ados ; as, lampas, lampadis, or 
lampados, a lamp ; dromas, -adis, f. a dromedary : likewise 
Areas, an Arcadian, though masculine, has Ar cadis, or -ados. 
Those that are neuter have dtis ; as, buceras, -atis, an herb ; 
artocreasy -dtis, a pie. 

8. Nouns in es are feminine, and in the geni- 
tive change es into is ; as, 
Eupes 9 rupis, a rock ; nubes, nubis, a cloud. — So, 

.JSdes, or -is, a temple; Lues, a plague. Sepes, a Aafye. 

plur. a nouse. Moles, a Aea/>. Sttbdles, an offspring. 

Cautes, a rugged rock. Nates, the buttock. Strages, a slaughter. 

Clades, an overthrow, Palumbes, m. or f. a Strues, a heap. 

destruction. pigeon. Slides, a stake. 

Crates, a hurdle. Proles, an offspring. Tabes, a consumption. 

Fames, hunger. Pubes, youth, Vulpes, a fox. 
Fides, a fiddle. 

Exc. 1. The following nouns are masculine, and most of 
them likewise excepted in the formation of the genitive. 

Ales, -Itis, a bird. Palmes, -Itis, a vine-branch, 

Ames, -itis, a fowlers staff. Paries, -Stis, a wall 

Aries, -i£tis, a ram. Pes, pedis, the foot. 

Bes, bessis, two-thirds of a pound. Pedes, -Itis, a footman, or a foot 

Cespes, -itis, a turf. soldier. 

feques, -itis, a horseman. Poples, -itis, the ham of the leg. 

Fomes, -Itis, fiiel. Presses, -Wis, a president. 

Gurges, -itis, a whirlpool. Satelles, -itis, a life-guard. 

Haeres, -edis, an heir. Stipes, -itis, the stock of a tree. 

Indlges, -etis, a man deified. Termes, -Itis, an olive-bough. 

Interpres, -Stis, an interpreter. Trames, -Itis, a path. 

Limes, -itis, a limit or bound, Teles, -Itis, a light-armed soldier. 

Miles, -Itis, a soldier. Vates, vatis, a prophet. 

Obses, -Idis, a hostage, Verres, verris, a boar-pig* 

But ales, miles, hares, interpres, obses, and vates, are also used in the 
feminine. 
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Exc. 2. The following feminines are excepted in the for- 
mation of the genitive : 

Abies, -Stis, a fir-tree. Reqoies, -etis ; or requiel, (of tks 
Ceres, -ens, the goddess of com, fifth declension,) rest. 

Heroes, -edis, a reward, hire. 8&ges, -Stis, growing com. 

Merges, -Itis, a Aarn^Wi of com. Teges, -Stis, a mat or coverlet. 

Qaies, -etis, rest. Tildes, -is, or -His, a AamnMr. 

To these add the following adjectives : 

Ales, -Itis, iwift. • Prapes, -Stis, swift-winged. 

BIpes, -£dis, two-footed. Beses, -Idis, ufle. 

Quadriipes, -Sdis, four-footed. Sospes, -Itis, safe. 

DeseB) -Idis, slothful. Sttperstes, -itis, surviving. 

Dives, -Itis, rich. Teres, -gtis, round and long, smooth. 

HSbes, -&is, dull. Lticuples, -etis, rich. 

Perpes, -Stis, perpetual. Mansues, -etis, gentle. 

Exc. 3. Greek nouns in es are commonly masculine ; as, 
hie acinaces, -is, a Persian sword, a scimitar ; but some are 
neuter; as, hoc cacoethes, an evil custom; hippdmanes, a 
kind of poison which grows in the forehead of a foal ; panacea 
the herb all-heal; nepenthes, the herb kill-grief. Dissyl- 
lables, and the monosyllable Cres, a Cretan, have etis in the 
genitive; as, hie magnes, magnetis, a load-stone; tapes, 
-etis, tapestry ; lebes, -etis, a caldron. The rest follow the 
general rule. Some proper nouns have either etis or is; 
as, Dares, Daretis or Daris ; which is also sometimes of 
the first declension : Achilles has Achillis ; or Achilli, con- 
tracted for Achillei or Achillei, of the second declension, 
from Achilleus : so, Ulysses, Pericles, Verves, Aristdteles, 
&c. 

IS. 

9. Nouns in is are feminine, and have their 

genitive the same with the nominative ; as, 

Auris, auris, the ear ; avis, avis, a bird. — So, 

Apis, a bee. Hessis, a harvest or crop. R&tis, a raft. 

Bllis, the gaU, anger. Naris, the nostril R&dis, a rod. 

Classis, a fleet. Neptis, a niece. Yallis, a valley, 

Felis, a cat. 6vis, a sheep. Yestis, a garment. 

FSris, a door, oftener Pellis, a shin. Vltis, a vine. 

plur. fftres, -ium. Pestis, a plague. 

Exc. 1. The following nouns are masculine, and form the 
genitive according to the general rutefcedt 
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Axis, axis, an axle-tret. Emit, a sword. PatraSlif, a c ousin ge t 

JLqualis, a water-pot, an Fascia, a bundle. mam, 

ewer. Fecials, a herald. Piscis, a fish. 

Callis, a deafen rpad. Follis, a patr of bellows. Postis, a /ratf. 
Caulis, tfc statt o/ aaFustis, a stafl: Sftdfilis, a comjxmtoft. 

jferfr. Mensis, a month. Torris, afire-brand. 

Collis, a AiO. Mugllis, or -11, a m«flrf- Unguis, tfe nat/. 

Cenchris, akindofser- fish. [world. Vectis, a fcwr. 

jiait. Orbis, a rirck, £fo Vermis, a worm. 

To these add Latin nouns in nis ; as, pants, bread ; crinis, 
the hair ; ignis, fire ; funis, a rope, &c. But Greek nouns 
in nis are feminine, and have the genitive in idis or Idos ; 
as, tyrannis, tyrannidis or -fc/o*, tyranny. 

Exc. 2. The following nouns are also masculine, but form 
their genitive differently : 

Cinis, -eris, ashes. Pubis, or pfibes, -is, or oftener 9 -eris, 

Cttc&mis, -is, or -eris, a cucumber. marriageable. 
Dis, dttis, the god of riches; or, rich, PuWis, -fins, duet. 

an adj. Qulris, -Itis, a Roman. 

Glis, gllris, a dormouse, a rat. Samnis, -Itis, a Samnite. 

Impubis, or \mpdbes, -is, or -eris, Sanguis, -Inis, blood. 

not marriageable. Semis, -issis, the half of any thing. 

Lapis, -Idis, a stone. Vomis, or -er, -eris, a ploughshare. 

Ptdvis and cinis are sometimes feminine. Semis is also sometimes 
neuter, and then it is indeclinable. Pubis and impubis are properly ad- 
jectives ; thus, Puberibus caulemfoliis, a stalk with downy leaves, Virg. 
JEn. xii. 413 ; Jmpube corpus, the body of a boy not having yet got 
the down, (pubes, -is, f.) of youth, Hor. Epod. 5, 13. Exsanguis, 
bloodless, an adj. has exsanguis in the genitive. 

Exc. 3. The following are either masculine or feminine, 
and form the genitive according to the general rule : 

Amnis, a river. Finis, the end: fines, Me boundaries 

Anguis, a snake. of afield, or territories of a state, 

C&nalis, a conduit-pipe. is always masculine. 

Clunis, the buttock. Scrobis, or scrobs, a ditch. 

Corbis, a basket. Torquis, a chain. 

Exc. 4. These feminines have idis : cassis, -Idis, a hel- 
met ; cuspis, -idis, the point of a spear ; capis, -idis, a kind 
of cup ; promulsis, "Idis, a kind of drink, metheglin. Lis, 
strife, f. has litis. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in is are generally feminine, and 
form the genitive variously. Some; have eos or ios ; as, hes- 
rests, -eos, or -to*, or -w, a heresy : so, basis, f . the foot of a 
pillar ; phrasis, a phrase ; phthisis, a consumption ; poesis, 
poetry i-metrdpdlis, a chief city, &c. Some have idis or 
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idos ; as, Paris, -idis, or -idos, the name of a man ; aspis, 
-Idis, f. an asp ; ephemfris, -idis, f. a day-book ; iris, -idis, 
f. the rainbow ; pyxis, -idis, f. a box. So, uEgis, the shield 
of Pallas ; cantharis, a sort of fly ; periscelis, a garter ; pro- 
boscis, an elephant's trunk ; pyrdmis, a pyramid ; and tigris, 
a tiger, -idis, seldom tigris : all feminine. Part have idis ; 
as, P so phis, -idis, the name of a city : others hare inis ; as, 
E leu sis, -inis, the name of a city : and some have entis ; as, 
Simois, Simoentis, the name of a river. Chdris, one of the 
Graces, has Chdritis. 

OS. 

10. Nouns in os are masculine, and have the 
genitive in dtis ; as, 
Nepos, -dtis, a grand-child ; sdcerdos, -dtis, a priest ; also fern. 

Exc. 1. The following are feminine : 
Arbos, or -or, -ftris, a tree. Eos, eois, the morning, 

Cos, cdtis, a whetstone, Glos, gldris, the husband?* titter, or 

Bos, dotis, a dowry. brother t wife. 

Exc. 2. The following masculines are excepted in the 
genitive : 

Flos, floris, a flower. Mos, mdris, a custom. 

Hftnos, or -or, -oris, honour. Ros, roris, dew. 

Labos, or -or, -oris, labour. Custos, -odis, a keeper ; also fern. 

LepoB, or -or, -oris, wit. Bos, bftris. m. or f. an ox or cow. 

Exc. 3. Os, ossis, a bone ; and os, oris, the mouth, are 
neuter. 

Exc. 4. Some. Greek nouns have ois ; as, heros, herois, a hero, or 
great man : so, Minos, -ois, a king of Crete ; Trot, Trots, a Trojan ; 
that, thois, m. a kind of wolf. — Other Greek nouns follow the general 
rule ; as, monoceros, -otis, m. an unicorn ; rhinoceros, -dtis, m. a large 
beast with a horn on its nose : so, Eros, Anterot, PhUerot, Chryserot, 
proper names of men : also agbcSros, -dtis, m. the sign Capricorn, 
Lucr. v. 614. But Lucan makes this word of the second declension, 
eegoceros, -t, m. accus. agoceron, Pharsal. x. 213. So Germanicus tn 
Arato, v. 394. 

US. 
11. Nouns in us are neuter, and have their 
genitive in dris ; as, 

Pectus, pectoris, the breast ; tempus, imports, time. — So, 
Corpus, a body. Fatfnus, a great action, Parous, usury. 

Decus, honour. a wicked action, a Frlgus, cold. 

Dedecus, disgrace. crime. Littus, a shore. 
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Nemos, a grove. Penus, provision*. Stereos, dung. 

Pecus, cattle. Pignus, a pledge. Tergus, a hide. 

Exc. 1 . The following neuters have eris : 
Xcus, chaff. Munus, a gift, or office. Sc&us, a crime. 

Punas, a funeral. 5lus, pot-herbs. Sldus, a star. 

Foedus, a covenant. 6nus, a burden. Vellus, a fleece of wool. 

Genus, a Arnd, or kind- 5pus, a t&orA. Yiscus, an entraU. 

G16mus, a clew. [red. Pondus, a weight. Ulcus, a Wfe. 

Latus, *Ae side. Kudus, rubbish. Yulnus, a wound. 

Thus, ac&ris, fun&is, &c. Glomus, a clew, is sometimes masculine, 
and has glomi, of the^second declension. Venus, the goddess of love, 
and vitus, old, an adjective, likewise have eris. 

Exc. 2. The following nouns are feminine, and form the 
genitive variously : 

Incus, -udis, an anvil Jiiventas, -fids, youth. 

Palus, -udis, a pool or morass. Salus, -utis, safety. 
Pecus, {not used,) -tidis, a sheep. Senectus, -utis, old age. 
Subscus, -udis, a dove-tail. Servltus, -utis, slavery. 

Tellus, -uris, the earth, or goddess Virtus, -utis, virtue. 

of the earth. Intercus,-utis, an hydropsy. 

Intercus is properly an adjective, having aqua understood. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables of the neuter gender have uris in 
the genitive ; as, 

Cms, cruris, the leg. Bus, ruris, the country. 

Jus, juris, law or right ; also broth. Thus, thuris, frankincense. 
Pus, puris, the corrupt matter of So Mus, muris, masc. a mouse. 

any sore. 

LiguSt or " ur t * Ligurian, has Lig&ris ; lepus, masc. a hare, Ufporis ; 
sus, masc. or fern, a swine, suis ; grus, masc. or fern, a crane, gruis. 

Oedipus, the name of a man, has Oedipodis : sometimes it is of the 
second declension, and has Oedtpi. The compounds of pus have odis ; 
as, tripus, masc. a tripod, tripodis ; but lag op us, -odis, a kind of bird, 
or the herb hares-foot, is fern. Names of cities have untis ; as, TrS- 
pezus, Tr&pezuntis ; Opus, Opuntis ; Hierxchus, -units, Jericho. 

YS. 

12. Nouns in yb are all borrowed from the Greek, and are for the 
most part feminine. In the genitive they have sometimes yis or yos ; 
as, haec chilys, chelyis or -yos, a harp; C&pys, C&pyis or -yos, the 
name of a man : sometimes they have ydis or pdos ; as, haec chlamys, 
chlamydis or chlampdos, a soldier's cloak; and sometimes ynis or ynosg 
as, Trachys, TJrachynis or Trachynos, the name of a town. 

MS, AUS, BUS. 
13. The nouns ending in ces and aus are, 
JBs, seris, n. brass or money Laus, laudis, f. praise. 

Fraus, fraudis, f. fraud. Prs9s, pr«dis, m. or & a surety. 
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Substantives ending in the syllable eut are all proper names, and 
have the genitive in tot ; as, Orpheus, Orpheos; Tereut, Tereot. But 
these nouns are also found in the second declension, where tut is divi- 
ded into two syllables ; thus, Orpheut, genit Orphei, or sometimes 
contracted Orphei, and that into Orphi. 

S with a consonant before it. 

14. Nouns ending in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, are feminine, and form the genitive by 
changing the s into is or tis ; as, 

Trabs, trains, a beam ; scobs, scdbis, saw-dust ; hiems, hie- 
mis, winter; gens, gentis, a nation; stips, sttpis, alms; 
pars, partis, a part ; sors 9 sortis, a lot; mors, -tis, death. 

Exc. 1. The following nouns are masculine : 
Chalybs, -ybis, steel. Merops, -opis, a woodpecker. 

Dens, -tis, a tooth. Mons, -tis, a mountain. 

Fons, -tis, a well. Pons, -tis, a bridge. 

Gryps, gryphis, a griffin, Seps, s&pis, a kind of serpent ; but 

Hydrops, -opis, the dropsy. Seps, sepis, a hedge, is fern. 

Exc. 2. The following are either masculine or feminine : 
Xdeps, Sdlpis, fatness. Serpens, -tis, a serpent. 

R&dens, -tis, a cable. Stirps, stirpis, the root of a tree. 

Scrobs, scr5bis, a ditch. Stirps, an offspring, always fern. 

Animans, a living creature, is found in all the genders, but most fre- 
quently in the feminine or neuter. 

Exc. 3. Polysyllables in eps change e into t ; as, haec 
forceps, fordpis, a pair of tongs ; princeps, -Ipis, a prince or 
princess ; particeps, -cipis, a partaker ; so likewise Calebs, 
calibis, an unmarried man or woman. The compounds of 
caput have ctpttis ; as, prceceps, prcecipltis, headlong ; an- 
ceps, ancipttis, doubtful ;' biceps, -clpttis, two-headed. Aw 
ceps, a fowler, has aucupis, 

Exc. 4. The following feminines have dis : 
Frons, frondis, the leaf of a tret. Juglans, -dis, a walnut. 
Glaus, glandis, an acorn. Lens, lendis, a nit. 

So, Kbripens, Ubripendis, m. a weigher ; nefrent, -dis, m. or f. a grice 
or pig; and the compounds of cor; as, concors, concordis, agreeing; 
discors, disagreeing ; vecort, mad, &c. But front, the forehead, hat 
frontis, fern, and lent, a kind of pulse, lentis, also fern. 

Exc. 5. lens, going, and quiens, being able, participles 
from the verbs eo and queo, with their compounds, have 
euntis : thus, tens, euntis ; quiens, queuntis ; rediens, rede- 
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untis; nequiens, ntqueuntis : but ambient, going round, 
has ambientis. 

Exc. 6. Ttryns, a city in Greece, the birth-place of Her- 
cules, has Tirynthis. 



15. There is only one noun in t, namely, caput, capitis, 
the head, neuter. In like manner, its compounds, sinciput, 
sincipitis, the fore-head ; and occiput, -itis, the hind-head* 

X. 

16. Nouns in x are feminine, and in the geni- 
tive change x into cis ; as, 

Vox, vocis, the voice ; lux, lucis, light. — So, 

Appendix, -Ids, an ad- Crux, crticis, a erou, Merc, -cis, «wrcA<mdue. 

dtiion ; dim. -icttla. F»x, -cis, cfagw. NfUrix, -Icis, a nurse. 

An, arcis, a eattfe. Falx, -cis, a scythe. Nux, nilcis, a »«*. 

C£lox, -Ccis, a pinnace. Fax, -ads, a torch. Pax, -acis, peace* 

Cervix, -Ids, the neck. FIlix, -Ids, a fern. Pix, plcis, pifcA. 

Cicatrix, -Icis, a tear. Lanx, -cis, a plate. Badix, -Icis, a root, 

Cornix, -Ids, a crow. L5dix, -Icis, a sheet. S&lix, -Icii, a willow. 
C&turnix, -Icis, a quail. Meretrix, -Icis, a cour- Vlbix, or -ex, -Icis, the 
Coxendix, -Ids, Me hip. tezan. mark of a wound* 

Exc. 1. Polysyllables in ax and ex are masculine ; as, 
thorax, -acis, a breast-plate ; ctirjax, -dcis, a raven. Ex in 
the genitive is changed into icis ; as, pollex, Acis, m. the 
thumb. — So the following nouns, also masculine : 
Apex, the tuft or tassel Clmex, a bug. PSdex, the breech. 

on the top of a priest* s Cddex, a booh. Pontlfex, a chief priest. 

cop, the cap itself or Cdlex, a gnat, a midge. Pulex, a flea. 

the top of any thing. Friitex, a shrub. Bamex, a rupture. 

Artifex, an artist. Index, an informer. Sdrex, a rat. 

Carntfex t an executioner. L&tex, any liquor. Vertex, the crown of 

Caudex, the trunk of a Murex, a shell-fish. the head. 

tree. purple. Vortex, a whirlpool. 

Verves, a wether sheep, has vervecis; fanUex, a mower of hay, 
foenistds ; resex, m. 'icis, a vine branch cut oft 

To these masculines add, 

CaHx, -Ids, a cup. 6ryx, -Jgis, a wild goat. 

Calyx, -yd*t the bud of a flower. Phoenix, -Icis, a bird so tolled. 

Coccyx, -ygis, or -yds, a cuckoo. Tradux, -iicis, a grqff. or off-set of 
Fornix, -Ids, a vault. a vine ; also fern. 
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But the following* polysyllables in ax and ex are femi- 
nine: 

Fornax, -acis, a furnace. Smflax, -ads, the herb rope-weed. 

Panax, -acis, the herb all-heal. Carex, -Icis, a sedge. 

Climax, -acis, a ladder. SupeUex, s&pellectUis, household* 

Forfex, -Icis, a pair of scissors. furniture. 

Halex, -ecis, a herring. 

Exc. 2. A great many nouns in x are either masculine or , 
feminine ; as, I 

Calx, -cis, the heel, or the end of Lltnax, -acis, a snail, 

any thing, the goal ; but calx, Obex, •Icis, a bolt or bar, 

lime, is always fern. Perdix, -Icis, a partridge* \ 

Cortex, -Icis, the bark of a tree. Pumex, -Icis, a pumice-stone* 

Hystrix, -Icis, a porcupine. Rilmex, -Icis, sorrel, an herb. , 

Imbrex, -icis, a gutter or roof-tile. Sandix, -Icis, a purple colour. 

Lynx, -cis, an ounce, a beast of a Silex, -Icis, a flint. 

very quick sight. Varix, -Icis, a swollen vein. 

Exc. 3. The following nouns depart from the general rule 
in forming the genitive : 

JLquIlex, -egis, a well-maker. Phalanx, -angis, f. a phalanx. 

Conjunx, or -ux, -figis, a husband Remex, -tgis, a rower. 

or wife. Rex, regis, a king. 

Frux, (not used), frugis, f. com. Nix, nlvis, f. snow. 
Grex, gregis, m. or f. a flock, Nox, noctis, f. night. 
Lex, legis, f. a law. Senex, senis, (an adj.) old. 

Exc. 4. Greek nouns in x, both with respect to gender 
end declension, are as various as Latin nouns ; thus, bombyx, 
bombycis, a silk- worm, masc. ; but when it signifies silk, or 
the yarn spun by the worm, it is feminine ; onyx, masc. or 
fern, onychis, a precious stone ; and so sardonyx ; larynx, 
laryngis, fern, the top of the wind-pipe ; Phryx % Phrpgis, 
a Phrygian ; sphinx, -ngisy a fabulous hag ; strix, -tgis, f. 
a screech-owl ; Styx, -ygis, f. a river in hell ; Hi/lax, -ctis, 
the name of a dog ; Bibrax, Bibractis, the name of a town, 
&c. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

The Dative Singular anciently ended also in e ; as, Esvr 
riente leoni ex ore exculpere pradam, to pull the prey out 
of the mouth of a hungry lion, Lucil. ; Hceret pede pes, foot 
sticks to foot, Virg. Mn. x. 361 ; for esurienii wi&pedu 
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EXCEPTIONS IN THE ACCUSATIVE SINGULA*. 

Exc. 1. The following nouns have the accusative in tfit : 

Amussia, f. a masons ride, Ravis, f. hoarseness. 

Buns, f . Me fleam o/a plough. Slnapis, f. mustard. 

Cannabis f. Aemp. SItis, f. thirst. 

Cueumis, m. a cucumber. Tussis, f. a cough. 

Gommis, f. gum. Vis, t. strength. 

Mephitis, f. a damp or strong smell. 

To these add proper names, 1. of cities and other places ; as, Hisp&- 
Us, Seville, a city in Spain ; Syrtis, a dangerous quicksand on the coast 
of Libya ; — 2. of rivers ; as, Tibfris, the Tiber, which runs past Rome ; 
Batis, the Guadalquiver, in Spain : so, AthSsis, Ar&ris, Albis, Litis, &c. 
— 3. Of gods ; as, Anubis, Apis, Osiris, Scrapie, deities of the Egyp- 
tians. But these sometimes make the accusative also in in ; thus, fyr- 
ton or Syr tin, Tiberim or -in, Sec. 

Exc. 2. Several nouns in is have either em or im ; as, 

Clavis, f. a key. Pelvis, f. a bason. Securis, f. an axe. 

Cutis, f. the skin. Puppis, f. the stern of Sementis, f. a sowing. 
Febr is, f. a fever. a ship. Strigilis, f . a horse-comb. 

Navis, f. a ship. Restis, f. a rope. Turns, f. a tower. 

Thus, navem or navim ; puppem or puppim, &c. The 
ancients said avim, aurim, ovim, pestim, vallim, vitim, &c. 
which are not to be imitated. 

Exc. 3. Greek Nouns form their accusative variously : 

1. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or os impure, that is, 
with a consonant going before, have the accusative in em or a ; as, lam- 
pas, lamp&dis or lamp&dos, lampadem or lampada. In like manner, these 
three, which have is pure in the genitive, or is with a vowel before it : 
Tros, Trois, Troem and Troa, a Trojan ; heros, a hero ; Minos, a king 
of Crete. The three following have almost always a : Pan, the god of 
shepherds; ather, the sky; delphin, a dolphin; thus, Pana, athera, 
ddphina. 

2. Masculine Greek nouns in is, which have their genitive in is or otT 
impure, form the accusative in im or in ; sometimes in idem', never in 
Ida ; as, Pctris, P&rtdis or P&ridos, P&rim or P&rin, sometimes P&ridem, 
never P&Hda. — So, Daphnis. 

3. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, have com- 
monly idem or Ida, but rarely im or in ; as, Elis, Elidis or Elidos, 
Elidem or Elxda, seldom Elim or EKn, a city in Greece. In like man- 
ner, feminines in ys, pdos, have ydem or yda, not ym or yn, in the ac* 
cusative ; as, chl&mys, -ydem or -yda, not chlamyn, a soldier's cloak. 

4. But all Greek nouns in is or ys, whether masculine or feminine, 
having is or os pure in the genitive, form the accusative by changing s 
of the nominative into m orn ; as, mit&morphosis, -eos or -toe, mStS- 
morphosim or -in, a change ; Tethys, -yos or -yis, Tethym or -yn, the 
name of a goddess. ' 
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6. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus hare the accusative in ea ; if, 
Theseus, Thesea; Tj/deus, Tydea. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE ABLATIVE 8INGULAB. 

Exc. 1. Neuters in e, at, and ar, have t in the ablative ; 
as, sedile, sedili; animal, anlmali; calcar, calcdru Ex- 
cept proper names ; as, Praneste, abl. Praneste, the name 
of a town ; and the following neuters in ar : 

Par, farre, corn. Nectar, -are, the drink of the gods. 

Hepar, -ate, the liver. Par, pare, a match, a pair. 

Jiibar, -are, a tun-beam. Sal, sale, salt. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, have 
t in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, vi ; but cann&bis, Bcetis, and 
Hgris, have e or t. 

Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, make their 
ablative in e or i; as, turris, turre or turri; but restis, a 
rope, and cutis, the akin, have e only. 

Several noons which have only em in the accusative, have e or t in 
the ablative ; as, finis, supeUex, vectis, pugU, a champion ; mugil or 
mugilis ; so, rue, occiput : also names of towns, when the question is 
made bjubi; as, habitat Carthaatne or Carthagini, he lives at Carthage. 
So, cims, classis, tore, imber, unguis, Hois, postis, fustis, amnis, and ignis ; 
but these have oftener e. tJanalis has only t. The most ancient 
writers made the ablative of many other nouns in t; as, astati, cani, 
lapidij ovi, &c. 

Exc. 3. Adjectives used as substantives have commonly tbe 
same ablative with the adjectives ; as, btpennis, -t, a halbert; 
molaris, -», a millstone ; guadriremis, -t, a ship with four 
banks of oars. So names of months, Aprilis, -i; December, 
-hri, &c. But rudis, f. a rod given to gladiators when dis- 
charged ; juvenisy a young man, have only e ; and likewise 
nouns ending in il, x, ceps, or ns ; as, 

XdSlescens, a young man. Prineeps, a prince. Torrens, a brook. 
Infans, an infant. SSnex, an old man. Vigil, a watchman. 

Exc. 4. Nouns in ys, which have ym in the accusative, 
make their ablative in ye ov y ; as, Atys, A tye or Aty, the 
name of a man. 

NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

1. The nominative plural ends in es, when the noun is 
either masculine or feminine ; as, sermones, rupes. 
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Nouns in t# and es have sometimes in the nominative 
plural also eis or is ; as, puppes, puppets, or puppis. 

2. Neuters which have e in the ablative singular, have a in 
the nominative plural ; as, c&plta, itinera : but those which 
have • in the ablative, make ia ; as, sedilia, calcdria. 

GENITIVE PLURAL, 

Nouns which in the ablative singular have t only, or e and 
i together, make the genitive plural in ium ; but if the ab- 
lative be in e, the genitive plural has um ; as, sedile, slfdili, 
sedilium ; turris, turre or turri, turrium ; caput, c&plte, 
capitum. 

Exc. 1. Monosyllables in as have turn, though their ab- 
lative end in e; as, mas, a male, mare, marium ; vas, a 
surety, vadium ; but polysyllables have rather um ; as, dvi- 
tas t a state or city, dvitdtum, and sometimes tivMdtium. 

Exc. 2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the 
genitive singular, have also ium ; as, hostis, an enemy, hos- 
Hum. So likewise nouns ending in two consonants ; as, 
gens, a nation, gentium ; urbs, a city, urbium. 

But the following have um : parens, vdtes, pants, juvenis, 
and cants ; parentum, vatum, &c Horace, however, has 
parentium, Od. iii. 24, 21. 

Exc. 3. The following nouns form the genitive plural in 
turn, though they have e only in the ablative singular : 

Caro, earnis, f. flesh. Lis, litis, f. strife. 

Cohort, -tis, f. a cohort, a company. Mus, muris, m. a mouse* 

Cor, cordis, n. the heart. Nix, nlvis, f. snow. 

Cos, cdtis, f. a hone or whetstone. Nox, noctis, f. the night, 

Dos, ddtis, f. a dowry. Os, ossii, n. a bone. 

Faux, faucis, f. the jaw*. Qulris, -Itis, a Raman. 

Glis, gllris, m. a rat. Samnis, -Itis, m. or f. a SamnUs. 

Lar, laris, m. a household god. titer, utris, in. a bottle. 

Liriter, -tris, m. or & a little boat. 

Thus, SamnUium, lintrium, litium, &c. Also the compounds of unda 
and as ; as, septunx, seven ounces, septuncium ; bes 9 eight ounces, be*- 
stum. Bos, an ox or cow, has bourn, and in the dative, bobus or bubus. 

Greek nouns have generally um ; as, M&eSdo, a Macedonian ; Arabs, 
an Arabian; jEthiops, an Ethiopian; Mbnoceros, a unicorn; Lynx, 
a beast so called ; Thrax, a Thracian ; Macedonum, Araoum, JEthiopum, 
Mbnocerotum, Lyncum, Thracum. But those which have a or sis in 
the nominative singular, sometimes form the genitive plural in on ; as, 
epigramma, tpigramm&vm or Spigramm&t6n t an epigram ; mttamorphZ- 
sis, -tarn or -eon. 
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Obi. 1. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural as 
if they were complete ; thus, manes, m. souls departed, maniutn ; cceK- 
tes, m. inhabitants of heaven, cadttum ; because they would have had in 
the singular, manit or manes, and codes. But names of feasts often vary 
their declension ; as, Saturnalia, the feasts of Saturn, Saturnalium and 
Saturnaliorum. So, Bacchanalia, Compitalia, Terminalia, &c. 

Obs. 2. Nouns which have ium in the genitive plural, are by the poets 
often contracted into urn ; as, nocent&m, for nocentium : and sometimes, 
to increase the number of syllables, a letter is inserted ; as, caHtuum, 
for caKtum. The former of these is said to be done by the figure Syn- 
cope, and the latter by Epenthtsis. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE DATIVE PLURAL. 

£xc 1. Greek nouns in a have commonly tis instead of 
ttbus ; as, poema, a poem, poematis, rather than poem&tibus, 
from the old nominative poematum of the second declension. 

Exc. 2. The poets sometimes form the dative plural of 
Greek nouns in si 9 or when the next word begins with a 
vowel, in sin ; as, Troasi or Troasin, for Troadibus, from 
Troas, Troddis or Troados, a Trojan woman. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE ACCUSATIVE PJLUBAI* 

Exc. 1. Nouns which have ium in the genitive plural, make 
their accusative plural in es, eis, or is ; as, partes, partium, 
ace. partes, parleis, or partis. 

Exc. 2. If the accusative singular end in a, the accusative 
plural ends also in as ; as, lamp as, lampadem or lampdda; 
lampddes or lampadas. So, Tros, Troas; heros, heroas; 
JSthiops, JEthiopas, &c. 

GREEK NOUNS THROUGH ALL THE CASES. 

Lampas, a lamp, f. lampadis or -ados ; -ddi; -adem or -dda ; 

-as;-dde. Pfar. -ades ; -ddum; -adibus ; -ades or -ados ; 

-ades; -adibus* 
Tr5as 9 f. Troddis or -ados; -i ; *em or -a ; -as; -*. PL Troa* 

des ; -um ; -tbus, -si or -sin ; -es or -as ; -es ; -ibus. 
Tros, m. Trots ; Troi ; Troem or -a ; Tros ; Troe, &c. 
Phillis, f. "tdis or -Idos ; -idi ; -idem or -Ida ; -t or-w ; -ids. 
Paris, m. Adis or Ados; -idi;- -idem, Pdrim, or -in; -i; -de* 
Chldmys, f. -pd is or -ydos ; -ydi; -ydem or -yda ; -ys ; -pde, &c 
Capys, m. Cdpyis or -yo* ; -yi; -ym or -yn ; -y ; -ye or -^. 
Metamorphosis, f. -w or -eo*; -i; -im or -tn/ -t; -t, &c 
Orpheus, m. -«w; -et or -«•/ -*a ; -eu ; abl. -eo of the sec decl. 
Dido, f. Didus or Didonis; Dido or Didoni; Dido, &c 
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Nouns of the. fourth declension end in us and u. 

Nouns in us are masculine ; nouns in u are neuter, and in* 
declinable in the singular number. 

The terminations of the cases are ; Nom. Sing, us / Gen. 
us ; Dat. ui ; Ace. urn ; Voc. like the nom. ; Abl. u ; Nom. 



Ace. Voc. Plur. 
as, 

Fructus, fruit, Masc. 
Sing. Plur. 

N. Fructus. JV. Fructus. 

G. Fructus. G. Fructuum. 

D. Fructui. D. Fructlbus. 

A. Fructum. A. Fructus. 

K Fructus. V. Fructus. 

A. Fructu. A. Fructlbus. 



us or ud ; Gen. uum ; Dat. and Abl. tbus ; 



Cornu, a horn, Neut 

Sing. Plur. 

N. Cornu. N. Cornua. 

G. Cornu. G. Cornuum. 

D. Cornu. D. Cornlbus. 

A. Cornu. A. Cornua. 

V. Cornu. V. Cornua. 

A. Cornu. A. Cornlbus. 



In like manner decline, 



Aditus, an access. 

Anfractus, a winding, 

Audltus, the sense of 
hearing. [song. 

Cantus, a singing or 

Casus, a fall, an acci- 
dent, or chance. 

Csstus, a gauntlet. 

Cestus, a marriage- 
girdle. 

Coetus, an assembly. 

Cultus, worship, dress. 

Currus, a chariot. 

Cursus, a race. 

Decessus, a departure. 

Eventus, an event. 

Exercltus, an army. 

Eiltus, an issue. 

Fastus, pride. 

Flatus, a blast. 

Fletus, weeping. 

Fluctus, a wave. 

Foetus, on offspring. 

Gelu, ice. 

Gemitus, a groan. 

Gxadus, a step, a degree. 

Gustos, the taste. 



Habitus, a habit, the 
state of mind or body. 

Halltus, breath. 

Haustus, a draught. 

Ictus, a stroke. 

Impetus, an attack. 

Incessus, a stately gait. 

Luctus, grief 

Luxus, luxury, riot, 

M£tus, fear. 

Missus, a throw ; a turn 
or heat in races. 

M5tus, a motion. 

Nexus, servitude fir 
debt. [law. 

Niirus, f . a daughter-in- 

Nutus, a nod. 

Obtutus, a look. 

dddratus, the sense of 



Passus, a pace. 
Princlpatus, pre-emi- 
nence. 
Processus, a progress. 
Progressus, an advance- 



Prospectus, a view. 



PrSventus, on increase, 

revenue. 
Qusstus, gain. 
Questus, a complaint. 
Redltus, a return, an 

income. 
Rictus, a grinning. 
Rltus,. a rite, a ceremo- 
Rlsus, laughter. [ny. 
Ructus, a belching. 
Saltus, a leap, a forest. 
S£natus, the senate, the 

supreme council among 

the Romans. 
Sensus, a sense, feehng, 

meaning. 
Sexus, a sex. 
Sinus, a bosom. 
Singultus, a sob, the 

hiccough or hicknp. 
Situs, a situation. 
Status, a posture. 
Socrus, f. a mother-in- 
law. 
Splrltus, a breathing, a 

spirit. 
Successus, success. 
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Smnptus, expense. Transitu!, a passage. Visas, the sight. 

Tactus, the touch, Tumultus, an uproar. Victus, food, [n 

T5oitru, thunder. Venatus, hunting. Vultus, the count— 

Exc. 1. The following nouns are feminine : 

Xcus, a needle. Flcus, a Jig. Portions, a gallery. 

Anus, an old woman. Manns, the hand. Specus, a den. 

D6mus, a house. Penus, a storehouse. Trlbus, a tribe. 

Penus and specus are sometimes maso. Ficus, penus, and domus, with 
several others, are also of the second declension. Caprieomus, no. the 
sign Capricorn, although from cornu, is always of the second decL ; 
and so are the compounds of manus : unUnSnus, haying one hand ; cen- 
fim&mts, &c adj. Domus is but partly of the fourth declension ; thus, 

Domus, a house, Fern. 
Sing. Plur. 

Nom. Domus. Norn. Domus. 

Gen. Domus, or -mi. Gen. Domuum, or -drum. 

DaU Domui, or -mo. Dot. Domibus. 

Ace. Domum. Ace, Domus, or -os. 

Voc. Domus. Voc. Domus. 

Abl. Domo. Abl. Domibus. 

Note. Domus, in the genitive, signifies, of a house ; and 
domiy at home, or of home ; as, memineris domi. Ter. 
Eun. iv. 7, 45. 

Exc. 2. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and 
ablative plural : 

JLcus, a needle. L&cus, a lake. Specus, a den, 

Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birth. Trlbus,. a tribe. 

Artus, a joint. Portus, a harbour. Vera, a spit. 
Genu, the knee. 

Portus, genu, and tunc, have likewise Urns ; as, portibus or porttibus. 

Exc. 3. Iisus, the venerable name of our Saviour, has urn 
in the accusative, and u in all the other cases. 

Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, and were 
declined like grus, gruis, a crane ; thus, fructus, fruetuis, fruetui, fruc* 
teem, fructus, jructue ; jructues, fruetuwn, fructuibus, jructues, fntctuts, 
Jructuibus. So that all the cases are contracted, except the dartre 
singular, and genitive plural. In some writers we still find the geni- 
tive singular in to* ; as, Ejus anuis causd, for anus, Ter. Heaut. ii. 3, 
46 ; and in others, the dative in u ; as, Resistere tmpgfe, for impetui, j 
Cio. Fam. x. 24 ; Esse usu sibi, for usui, lb. xiii. 71. The genitive 
plural is sometimes contracted ; as, currum, for eurruum. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 

Nouns of the fifth declension end in es, and are of the fe- 
minine gender ; as, 

Res, a thing, Fern. 

Terminations. 



Sing. Plur. 

Norn. Res. Norn. Res. 

Gen. Rei. Gen. Rerum. 

Dat. Rei Dat. Rebus. 

Ace. Rem. Ace. Res. 

Voc. Res. Voc. Res. 



es. es* 

eu erutn. 

et. ebus. 

em. es. 

e*. . es. 

e. ebus. 



Abl. Re. Abl. Rebus. 

In like manner decline, 

Xcies, Me edge of a Ingliivies, gluttony. Scabies, the tech or itch. 

thing, or an army in Macies, leanness. Series, an order. 

order of battle. Materies, matter. Species, an appearance. 

Caries, rottenness. Pernlcies, destruction. Superficies, Me surface. 

Caesaries, the hair. Prdhlvies, a looseness. Tempenes, temperate- 

Fades, the face. Babies, madness. ness. 

Glacies, tee. Sanies, gore. 

Except dies, a day, masc. or fern, in the singular, and always masc. in 
the plural ; and mertdies, mid-day, or noon, masc. 

The poets sometimes make the genitive, and more rarely the dative, 
in e; as, fide, for fidei, Or. Met. iii. 341 ; vi. 506 ; die, for diei, 
Virg. G, i. 208. So, et jam die vesper erat 9 for diet, Sail. Jug. 52, & 
106. 

The nouns of this declension are few in number, not exceeding fifty, 
and seem anciently to have been comprehended under the third declen- 
sion. Most of them want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and 
many the plural altogether. 

All nouns of the fifth declension end in ies, except three : fides, 
faith ; spes, hope ; res, a thing ; and all nouns in ies are of the fifth, 
except these four : tibies, a fir-tree ; Sries, a ram ; paries, a wall ; and 
qvies, rest ; which are of the third declension. v 

IRREGULAR NOUNS 

Irregular nouns may be reduced to three classes, Variable, 
Defective, and Redundant. 

I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable, either in gender, or declension, or in 
both. 

I. Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous, 
and may be reduced to 'the following classes : 

c 
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1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural : 
Xvernus, a lake in Campania, hell. Maen&lus, a MU in Arcadia. 
Dinctymiia, a hill in Phryyia. Pangajus, a promontory in Thrace. 
Ism&rus, a hill in Thrace. Tenarus, a promontory in Laconia. 
Masaicus, a hill in Campania, fa- Tartarus, hell. 

mow for excellent wine*. Tayg&us, a hill in Laconia. 

Thus, Avema, Avembrum ; Dindyma, -Brum, &c. These are thought 
by some to be properly adjectives, having mons understood in the sin- 
gular, and juga or c&cumina, or the like, in the plural. 

2. Masc. in the sing., and masc. and neuter in the plur. : 
Jocus, a jest, pi. jdci and jtica ; I Sens, a place, pi. loci 

and Idea. When we speak of passages in a book, or topics in 
a discourse, Idci only is used. 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural : 
Carbdsus, a sail, pi. carbdsa ; Pergdmus, the citadel of 

Troy, pi. Pergdma. 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural . c 
Cesium, pi. cosli, heaven ; Elysium, pi. Elysii, the Elysian 

fields ; Argos, pi. Argi, a city in Greece. 

5. Neuter in the singular, masc. or neuter in the plural : 
Rostrum, a rake, pi. rastri and rastra ; frenum, a bridle. 

pi. freni and frena. 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural : 
Delicium, a delight, pi. delicia ; epiilum, a banquet, pi. 
epulce ; balneum, a bath, pL balnece and balnea. 

II. Nouns which vary in declension are called heteroclites ; 
as, vas, vdsis, a vessel, pi vasa, v a so rum ; jugerum, jugeri, 
an acre ; plur. jugera, jugerum, jugerlbus, which has like- 
wise jugeris and jugere in the singular, from the obsolete 
jugus, ovjuger. 

n. DEFECTIVE NOUN8. 

Nouns are defective, either in cases or in number. 
Nouns are defective in cases different ways. 

1. Some are altogether indeclinable; as, pondo, a pound 
or pounds ; fas, right ; nefas, wrong ; sindpi, mustard ; 
mane, the morning; as, cldrum mane, Pers. iii. 1 ; a mane 
ad vesptiram, Plaut. ; multo mane, &c. ; cepe, an onion ; gau- 
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tape, a rough coat, &c. ; all of them neuter. We may rank 
among indeclinable nouns, any word put for a noun ; as, 
velle suum, for sua voluntas, his own inclination, Pers. t. 
53. I stud eras, for iste crastinus dies, that to-morrow, 
Mart. t. 58. O magnum Grmcorum, the Omega, or the 
large O of the Greeks ; Infldus est compositum ex in et 
fidns ; infldus is compounded of in and fidus. To these 
add foreign or barbarous names ; that is, names which are 
neither Greek nor Latin ; as, Job, Elisabet, Jerusalem, &o. 

2. Some are used only in one case, and therefore called 
mdnoptota ; as, inquies, want of rest, in the nominative sin- 
gular ; diets, and nauci, in the genit. sing. ; thus, diets gra- 
tia, for form's sake ; res nauci, a thing of no value ; inficias, 
and incUa or incitas, in the ace. plur. ; thus, ire inficias, to 
deny ; ad incitas redactus, reduced to a strait or nonplus ; 
ingratiis, in spite of one, in the abl. plur. ; and these abla- 
tives singular, noctu, in the night-time; diu, interdiu, in 
the day-time ; promptu, in readiness ; ndtu, by birth ; in- 
jus8u, without command or leave ; ergo, for the sake ; as, 
ergo illius, Virg. iEn. vi. 670. Ambage, f. with a winding 
or a tedious story ; compede, f. with a fetter ; casse, m. with 
a net ; Plur. ambages, -ibus ; compedes, •ium, -fbus ; casses, 
-ium. 

3. Some are used in two cases only, and are therefore 
called diptbta ; as, necesse, or -urn, necessity ; vdliipe, or 
volup, pleasure; instar, likeness, bigness; astu, a town; 
hir, the palm of the hand ; in the nom. and accus. sing. ; 
vesper, m. abl. vesper e or vesperi, the evening ; siremps, the 
same, all alike, abl. strempse ; spontis, f. in the genitive, 
and sponte, in the ablative, of its own accord : so, impetis, 
m. and impete, force ; veprem, m. a briar, a thorn, and vepre ; 
verberis, n. gen. and verbere, abl. a stripe; in the plural 
entire ; vepres, -um or -turn, &c. ; verbera, verberum, ver- 
beribus, &c. ; repetunddrum, abl. repetundis, sc. pecuniis, 
money unjustly taken in the time of one's office, extortion ; 
suppetia, nom. pi. suppetias, in the ace, help; infevim, 
inf&rias, sacrifices to the dead. 

4. Several nouns are only used in three cases, and there- 
fore called triptota ; as, preci, precem, prece, f. a prayer, 
from prexy which is not used: in the plural it is entire, 
preces, precum, prectbus, &c. JFeminis, gen. from the ob- 

c2 
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totete femen, the thigh ; in the dat. and abl. sing.femlni, and 
-e ; in the nom. ace. and voc. plur.femlna. Dica, a process, 
ace. sing, dicam, pi. dicas ; tantundem, nom. and ace, tanti- 
dem, gen., even as much. Several nouns in the plural want 
the genitive, dative, and ablative ; as, hiems, rus, thus, met us, 
mel,far, and most nouns of the fifth declension. 

To this class of defective nouns may be added these neu- 
ters : melosy a song ; mele, songs ; epos, a heroic poem ; 
cacoeihes, an evil custom ; cete, whales ; Tempe, plur. a beau- 
tiful vale in Thessaly, &c, used only in the nom. ace. and voc. : 
also, grates, f. thanks. 

5. The following nouns want the nominative, and of con- 
sequence the vocative, and therefore are called tetraptota : 
vicis, f. of the place or stead of another ; pecudis, f. of a 
beast ; sordis, f. of filth ; dftionis, f. of dominion, power ; 
dpi** f. of help. Of these pfoudis and sordis have the plural 
entire ; ditto nis wants it altogether : vicis is not used in the 
genitive plural ; dpis, in the plural, generally signifies wealth 
or power, seldom help. To these add nex, slaughter ; daps, 
a dish of meat ; undfrux, corn ; hardly used in the nomina- 
tive singular, but in the plural mostly entire. 

6. Some nouns only want one case, and are called pentap- 
tota : thus, os, the mouth ; lux, light ; fax, a torch, to- 
gether with some others, want the genitive plural. Chaos, 
n. a confused mass, wants the gen. sing, and the plural en- 
tirely ; dat. sing. chao. So, satias, i e. satietas, a glut or 
fill of any thing. Situs, a situation, nastiness, of the fourth 
declension, wants the gen. and perhaps the dat. sing. ; also 
the gen. dat. and abl. plural. 

Of nouns defective in number there are various sorts. | 

1 . Several nouns want the plural, from the nature of the ' 
things which they express. Such are the names of virtues ' 
and vices, of arts, herbs, metals, liquors, different kinds of 
corn, most abstract nouns, &c; as, justitia, justice; am- 1 
hitus, ambition; astus, cunning; muslca, music; apium,\ 
parsley; aygenium, silver; aurum, gold; lac, milk; tri- 
ticum, wheat ; hordeum, barley ; avena, oats ; juventus % 
youth, Sfc. But of these we find several sometimes used ifl 
•the plural. 
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2. The following masculines are hardly ever found in the 
plural: 

Aer, a£ris, the air. Nemo, -lnis, nobody. 

JEther, -eris, /Ac *Ay. Penus, -i, or -us, ail maimer of pro- 



Flmus, -i, dung. 

Hesperus, -i, the evening star, Pontus, -i, the sea. 

Llmus, -i, slime. PuWis, -ens, duet. 

M£rldies» -iei, mid- day. Sanguis, -lnis, blood. 

Mundus, -i, a woman's orn ame n ts . S5por, -5ris, sleep. 

Moscufi, -i, moss. Viscas, -i, bird-lime, 

3. The following feminines are scarcely used in the plural : 

Argilla, -«, potters earth. S&lns, -utie, safety. 

Fanaa, -», fume. Sltis, -ig, thirst. 

Humus, -i, the ground. Sfipellex, -ctilis, household- furniture. 

Lues, -is, a plague. Tabes, -is, a consumption. 

Plebs, plebis, the common people. Tellns, -uris, Me earth. 

Ptibes, -Is, the youth. Vespera, -«, the evening. 

Quies, -Ctis, reet. 

4. These neuters are seldom used in the plural : 

Album, -i, a list of names. Ltitum, -i, clay. 

I)ilCcfilum, -i, the dawning of day* Nihil, nihllam, or nil, nothing. 

Ebur, -6>is, ivory. Pglagus, -i, the sea. 

Gelu, ind. frost. Penum, -i, and penus, -6ris, all kinds 

Rihim, -i, the black speck of a bean, of provisions. 

a trifle. Sal, salis, salt. 

JustUiura, -i, a vacation, the time Senium, -ii, old age. 

when courts do not sit. Ver, verii, the spring. 

Lethum, death. Virus, -i, poison. 

5. Many nouns want the singular ; as the names of feasts, 
books, games, and several cities ; thus, 

Xpolllnares, -ium, games in honour 6lympia, -drum, the Olympic games. 

of Apollo. Syracuse, -arum, Syracuse. 

Bacchanalia, -ium, & -iorum, the Hierosftlyma, -3rum, Jerusalem ; 

feasts of Bacchus. or Hierttsfflyma, -sb, of the first 

Buctilica, -drum, a book of pastorals, declension. 

6. The following masculines are hardly used in the singu- 
lar : 

Cancel!!, lattices or windows made Cddlcilli, writings. 

with cross bars like a net ; a rail Druides, -um, the Druids, priests of 
or balustrade round any place ; the ancient Britons and Gauls, 

bounds or limits. Fasces, -ium, a bundle of rods car- 

Cani, grey hairs. ried before the ehief magistrates of 

Casses, -ium, a hunters net. Borne. 

Carres, -urn, the light horse. 
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Fasti, •Oram, or fastus, -uum, co* Lemures, -am, hobgoblins, or spirits 
lendars, in which were marked in the dark, 
festival days, the names of ma- Llberi, children, 
gistrates, &c. Majdres, -urn, ancestors. 

Fines, -ium, the borders of a eoun- Mlnores, -urn, successors, 
try, or a country. Natales, -ium, parentage. 

Fori, the gangways of a ship, seats Posteri, posterity, 

in the Circus, or the cells of a Prftcgres, -am, the nobles, 
bee-hive. Pugill&res, -iam, writing tables. 

Furfures, -am, scales in the head. Sentes, -iam, thorns. 

Inferi, the gods below. Saperi, Me gods above. 

Yepres, -um, & -ium, briars. 

7. The following ferainines want the singular number : 

Alpes, -ium, the Alps. Feris, holidays. Offucis, cheats. 

Angustiae, difficulties. Gades, -ium, Cadiz. 5per», workmen. 
Aplns, gewgaws. Gerrs, trifles. Pari£tlns, ruinous 

Argfitis, quirks, wit- Hyadea, -am, a cluster walls. 

ticisms, of stars. Partes, -ium, a party. 

Blgee, a chariot drawn Indiicis, a truce. Phalers, trappings, 

by two horses. lndiiris, clothes to put Plags, nets. 

Trigs, by three. on. Pleiades, -um, the se- 

QuadrlgaB, by four. fneptiee, siUy stories. ven stars. [merits. 

Braces, breeches. Insidis, snares. Prsstlgis, enchant- 

Branchiae, the gills of Kalends, Nons, Idus, YrlvtitiiB, first fruits* 

a fish. -uum, names which Quisqullis, sweeping*. 

Charites, -um, the three the Romans gave to Reliquiae, a remainder. 

Graces. certain days in each Salebrs, rugged places. 

Guns, a cradle. month. S&llns, salt-pits. 

Dgclms, tithes. Lapicldlns, stone-quar- Seals, a ladder. 

Dlrs, imprecations, the ties. Scatebrs, a spring. 

Furies. Liters, an epistle. Scops, a broom, a besom. 

Dlvitis, riches. Lactes, -ium, the small Tenebrs, darkness. 

Dryades, -um, the guts. Therms, hot baths, 

nymphs of the woods. Manubis, spoils taken Thermopylae, straits of 
Excdbis, watches. in war. mount Oeta. 

Exsequis, funerals. Mlns, threats. Tries, toys. 

Exit vis, spoils, [ings. Minutiae, /ttt/* niceties. Valvs, folding doors. 
Facetiae, pleasant say- NQgs, trifles. Yerg\\\ats,the seven stars. 

Facultates,-um, et-ium, Nundlns, a market. Vindlcis, a claim ofli- 
one's goods and chattels. Nuptis, a marriage. berty, a defence. 

8. The following neuters want the singular : 
Acta, public acts or records. Glbaria, victuals. 

«32stlva, 8C. castra, summer quarters. Cflmltia, an assembly of the people* 
Arma, arms. to make laws, to elect magistrates, 

Bellaria, -iorum, sweetmeats. or to hold trials. 

Bona, goods. Grepundia, children s baubles. 

Brevia, -ium, shallows. Cunabula, a cradle, an origin. 

Castra, a camp. Dicteria, scoffs, witticisms. 

Gb&ristia, -iorum, a peace-feast. Exta, the entrails. 
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Fehrua, -6mm, purifying sacrifices. Parentilia, -ium, solemnities at the 
Flabra, blasts of wind. funeral of parents. 

Fraga, strawberries, Philtra, love potions. 

Hyberna, sc. castra, winter quarters, Prwcordia, the bowels. 
Ilia, ilium, the entrails, Prindpia, the place in the cmmp 

Incunabula, a cradle, where the generals tent stood, 

Insecta, insects, Pythia, games in honour of Apollo. 

Justa, funeral rites* Rostra, a place in Rome adorned 

Lamenta, lamentations. with the beaks of ships, from 

Ijantia, provisions for the entertain- which orators used to make ora- 

ment of foreign ambassadors* tions to the people. 

Lustra, dens of wild beasts, Scruta, old clothes, 

Magalia, -ium, cottages, Sponsalia, -ium, espousals, 

Mcenia, the walls of a city. Statlva, sc. castra, a standing camp, 

Munia, -idrum, offices, Suttvgtaurltia, -ium, a sacrifice of a 

Orgia, the sacred rites of Bacchus, swine, a sheep, and an ox, 
ftvllia, -ium, an enclosure into which Talaria, -ium, winged shoes, 

the people went to give their votes, Tesqua, rough places, 
"Pal^nsk,'ituB,thedew-lapofabeast, Transtra, the seats where the rowers 
Parapherna, all things which the sit in ships, 

wife brings to her husband, ex- tftensllia, -ium, utensils. 
cept her dowry. 

Several nouns in each of the above lists are found also in the singu- 
lar, but in a different sense ; thus, castrum, a castle ; Ktera, a letter of 
the alphabet, &c. 

XII. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

Nouns are redundant in different ways : 1. In termination only ; as, 
arhos, and arbor, a tree. 2. In declension only ; as, laurus, genit. lauri, 
and laurus, a laurel-tree ; sequester, -tri, or 'trie, a mediator. 3. Only 
in gender ; as, hie or hoc vulgus, the rabble. 4. Both in termination 
and declension ; as, materia, -ue, or materies, -iei, matter ; plebs, -bis, 
the common people, or plebes, 'is, -et, or contracted, plebi, 5. In termina- 
tion and gender ; as, tbnitrus, -us, masc. tbnitru, neut. thunder. 6. In de- 
clension and gender ; as, penus, -t, andtb, m. or f., or penus, -oris, neut. 
all kinds of provisions. 7. In termination, gender, and declension ; as, 
eether, -eris, masc. and athra, -«, fern, the sky. 8. Several nouns in the 
same declension are differently varied j as, tigris, 'is, or -idts, a tiger : 
to which may be added, nouns which have the same signification in diffe- 
rent numbers ; as, Ftdetta, .*; or Fidena, -arum, the name of a city. 

The most numerous class of redundant nouns consists of 
those which express the same meaning by different termina- 
tions ; as, menda, -a, and mendum, -t, a fault ; cassis, -idis 9 
and cassida, -<e, a helmet. — So, 

Acinus, et -um, a grape-stone, AncTle, et -ium, an oval shield, 

AWear, et -e, et -ium, a bee-hive. Anglportus, -us, efc^If* •«■*» * 
Amaracus, et -um, sweet-marjoram. narrow lane* 
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Aphractus, et -urn, an open ship. MScSrla, et -ies, -iSi, a waff. 
Aplugtre, et -am, the flag, colour*. Milliare, et -ium, a mile. 
Bacillus, et -am, a staff. Monltum, et -us, -us, em 



Balteus, et -una, a belt. 

B&tillus, et -um, a fire-shovel. Maria, et -ies, -iSi, brine or pickle. 

C&ptilus, et -um, a hilt, Nasus, et -una, the nose. 

C&pus, et -o, a capon. Obsldio, et -ium, a siege. 

Cepa, et -e, indec an onion. Oestrus, et -um, a gad-fly. 

Clypeus, et -um, a shield. Ostrea, et -eum, an oyster. 

Colli! vies, et -io, filth, dirt. Peplus, et -um, a veil, a robe, 

Compages, et -go, a joining. Pistrlna, et-um, a bake-house. 

Conger, et -grus, a large eel. Prsstextus, -us, et -um, -i, a pretext. 

Crftcus, et -um, saffron. Rapa, et -um, a turnip. 

Cubitus, et um, a cubit. Ruma, et -men, the cud. 

DU Avium, et -ies, a deluge. Ruscus, et -um, a brush. 
£lephantus, et felephas, -antis, an Seps, et s§pes, f. a hedge. 

elephant. Segmen, et -mentum, a piece or 
felegus, et -ela, et -la, an elegy. paring. 

Esseda, et -um, a chariot. SIbllus, et -um, a hissing. 

Eventus, et -um, an event. Sinus, et -um, a milk^paiL 

Fulgetra, et -um, lightning. Spurcltia, et -ies, -i§i, nastmees. 

Galgrus, et -um, a hat Strfimen, et -ntum, straw. 
Gibbus, et -a ; et -er, -ens, or -£ri, Sufflmen, et -ntum, a perfume. 

a bunch, a swelling. Tignus, et -um, a plank. 

Glutlnum, et -en, glue. Tftral, et -ale, a bed-covering. 

Hebdftmas, et -ada, a week. TorcQlar, et -are, a wine-press. 
Intrita, et -um, fine mortar, minced V£ternus, et -um, a lethargy. 

meat. Viscus, et -um, bird*lime. 
Librarium, et -a, a book-case. 

Note. — The nouns which are called variable and defective, seem ori- 
ginally to have been redundant : thus, vasa, -drum, properly comes from 
vasum, and not from vas : but custom, which gives laws to all languages, 
has dropped the singular, and retained the plural ; and so of others. 

DIVISION OF NOUNS ACCORDING TO THEIR SIGNIFICATION 
AND DERIVATION. 

1. A substantive which signifies many in the singular num- 
ber, is called a Collective noun ; as, pdpiilus, a people ; exer* 
citus, an army. 

2. A substantive derived from another substantive proper, 
signifying one's extraction, is called a Patronymic noun ; as, 
PriamldeS) the son of Priaraus ; JEetias, the daughter of 
Metes; Nerine, the daughter of Nereus. Patronymics are 
generally derived from the name of the father; but the 
poets, by whom they are chiefly used, derive them also 
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from the grandfather, or from some other remarkable person 
of the family ; as, JEacides, the son, grandson, great grand- 
son, or one of the posterity of iEacus ; sometimes likewise 
from the founder of a nation or people; e&,Romul\dcB, the 
Romans, from their first king Romulus. 

Patronymic names of men end in des ; of women, in t#, 
<w, or ne. Those in des and ne are of the first declension, 
and those in, it and as, of the third ; as, Priamldes, -dce t fyc. 
pi. -da, -ddrum, Sfc. ; Nerine, -es ; Tyndaris, Adis or Ados ; 
j&etias, -adis, Sfc. 

3. A noun derived from a substantive proper, signifying 
one's country, is called a Patrial or Gentile noun ; as, Tros, 
Trois, a man born at Troy ; Troas, -adis, a woman born at 
Troy. Siculus, -i, a Sicilian man ; Sice lis, Adis, a Sicilian 
woman : so, Macedo, -dnis, Arpinas y -dtis, a man born in 
Macedonia, at Arpinum ; from Troja, Slcilia, Macedonia, 
Arpinum. But patrials for the most part are to be consi- 
dered as adjectives, having a substantive understood; as, 
Romanus, Atkeniensis, &c. 

4. A substantive derived from an adjective, expressing 
simply the quality of the adjective, without regard to the 
thing in which the quality exists, is called an Abstract ; as, 
justltia, justice ; bdnitas, goodness ; dulcedo, sweetness : 
from Justus, just ; bdnus, good ; dulcis, sweet. The adjec- 
tives from which these abstracts come, are called Concretes ; 
because, besides the quality, they also suppose something to 
which it belongs* Abstracts commonly end in a, as t or do, 
and are very numerous, being derived from most adjectives in 
the Latin tongue. 

5. A substantive derived from another substantive, signi- 
fying a diminution or lessening of its signification, is called 
a Diminutive ; as, libellus, a little book ; chartula, a little 
paper ; dpusculum, a little work ; corculum, a little heart ; 
reticulum, a small net ; scabeUum, a small form ; lapillus, 
a little stone ; cultettus, a little knife ; pageUa, a little page : 
from liber, charta, 6pus 9 cor, rete, scamnum, l&pis, culter^ 
pagina. Several diminutives are sometimes formed from the 
same primitive ; as, from puer, puetWus, pueUus, puellulus ; 

Digitized by GoOgle 
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from cista, cistula, cistella, cistellula ; from hdmo, ho~ 
muncio, hSrnunciilus. Diminutives for the most part end in 
lus, la, lum ; and are generally of the same gender with their 
primitives. When the signification of the primitive is in- 
creased, it is called an Amplificative, and ends in o ; as, 
capito, -onis, having a large head : so, na$o> labeo, bucco, 
having a large nose, lips, cheeks. 

6. A substantive derived from a verb is called a Verbal 
noun ; as, amor, love ; doctrina, learning ; from (tmo, and 
doceo. Verbal nouns are very numerous, and commonly end 
in to, or, us, and ura ; as, lectio, a lesson ; amdtor, a lover ; 
luctus, grief ; creatura, a creature. 

ADJECTIVE. 

An adjective is a word added to a substantive, to express 
its quality ; as, hard, soft. 

We know things by their qualities only. Every quality must belong 
to some subject. An adjective, therefore, always implies a substantive 
expressed or understood, and cannot make full sense without it. 

An adjective may be thus distinguished from a substantive : if the 
word thing be joined to an adjective, it will make sense ; but if it be 
joined to a substantive, it will make nonsense : thus we can say, " a 
good thing j" but we cannot say, " a book thing." 

Adjectives in English admit of no variation, except that of the de- 
grees of comparison. 

latin adjectives. 

Adjectives in Latin are varied by gender, number, and case, 
to agree with substantives in all these accidents. 

An Adjective properly has neither genders, numbers, nor cases ; but 
certain terminations answering to the gender, number, and case of the 
substantive with which it is joined. 

Adjectives are varied like three substantives of the same 
termination and declension with the adjective* 

All adjectives are either of the first and second declension, 
or of the third only. 

Adjectives of three terminations are of the first and second 
declension ; but adjectives of one or two terminations are oi 
the third. 

Digitized by GoOgle 
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Exc. The following adjectives, though they have three 
terminations, are of the third declension : 

Acer, thorp. C£l£ber, famous. PSdester, on foot, 

Alacer, cheerful. CSler, swift, [a horse. S&lftber, wholesome. 

Campester, belonging to £quester, belonging to Sylrester, woody. 

a plain. Piluater, marshy. VBliicer, swift. 
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Adjectives of the first and second declension have their 
masculine in us or er, their feminine always in a, and their 
neuter always in urn ; as, bdnus for the masc. b&na for the 
fern, bonum for the neut. good ; thus, 



Sing. 
N. Bon-us, -a, -urn. 
G. Bon-i, -a?, -i. 
D. Bon-o, -se, -o. 
A. Bon-um, -am, -urn* 
V. Bon-e, -a, -um. 



Plur. 
N. Bon-i, -ae, 

G. Bon-drum, -arum, 
D. Bon-is, -is, 
A. Bon-os, -as, 
V. Bon-i, 



-orum. 

-is. 



A. Bon-o, -a, -o. A. Bon-is, 



In like manner decline, 



Acerbus, unripe, bitter. 
Acldus, sour, tart* 
Acuta*, sharp. 
Adult&rlnus, counterfeit. 
JEgrdtus, sick. 
JSmtUus, vying with. 
JEquus, equal, just. 
Akenus, of brass. 
Albus, white. 
Altus, high. 
Aniarns, bitter. 
Amoenus, pleasant. 
Ambiguas, doubtful* 
Amicus, friendly. 
Amplus, large. 
Annans, yearly* 
Augustas, narrow. 
Antlquas, ancient. 
Aprloas, sunny. 
Aptus,^* * 
Are&nus, secret. 
Arctos, strait. 



Arduus, lofty. 
Argtiius, quick, shrill. 
Assus, roasted, hot, pure. 
AstUtus, cunning. 
Atstos, covetous. 
Avldus, greedy. 
Augustas, venerable. 
Austerus, harsh, rough. 
Balbus, stammering. 
Barbaras, savage. 
Bardus, dull, slow. 
Beatus, blessed. 
Bellas, pretty. 
Benignus, kind, 
Bbnus, two years old. 
BUesus, lisping. 
Bl&ndua, flattering. 
Brutus, brutish, 

leu. 
Cftdaeas, fading. 
Cseous, blind. 
CaUidus, 



Calrus, bald. 
Camttrus, crooked. 
Candldus, fair, 
Canus, hoary. 
Cams, dear. 
Cassus, void, 
Castus, chaste. 
Cautus, wary. 
Cavus, hollow. 
Celsus, high, lofty. 
Cernuus, stooping. 
Certus, certain, sure. 
Claras, famous. 
Claudus, lame. 
Coerulus, or *eus, azure, 

sky-coloured. 
CommSdus, convenient. 
Concinnus, fine, neat. 
Coruscus, glittering. 
Grassus, thick. 
Creperus, doubtful. 
Crispus, curled. 
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Crftdus, raw. 

Cunctus, all. 

Curtus, short. 

Curvus, crooked, 

Cynlcus, churlish. 

Dad&lus, poet, curi- 
ously made. 

D£c5rus, graceful. 

Densus, thick. 

Dignas, worthy. 

Dirus, direful. 

Dlsertus, eloquent. 

Dittturnus, tasting. 

Doctus, learned. 

Dfibius, doubtful 

DQru8, hard. 

Ehrius, drunk. 

Effoetug, past having 
young. 

£genus, poor. 

Egregius, remarkable. 

Elixus, boiled. 

Exlguus, small. 

Exlmius, excellent. 

Exoticus, from a fo- 
reign eountry. 

Externus, outward. 

Facetue, witty. 

Facundus, eloquent. 

Falsus, false, lying. 

Famellcus, famished. 

Fatuus, foolish. 

Faustus, lucky. 

Ferns, wild, savage. 

Fessus, weary. 

Festlnus, hastening. 

Festus, festival. 

Fldus, faithful. 

FlnUImus, neighbour- 
ing. 

Firmus, firm, steady. 

Flaccus, flap-eared. 

F la vug, yellow. 

Foedua, ugly. 

Foetus, big with young. 

Formdsus, fair. 

Fretus, trusting. 

Frlvdlui, trijhng. 

Fulvus, yellow. 

Furrua, swarthy. 

Fuscus, brown. 

Garriilus, prattling. 



Gelidtis, cold as ice. 

GSmlnus, double. 

Germanus, of the same 
stock, real. 

Gibbus, convex. 

Gilrus, flesh-coloured. 

Glaucus, grey. 

Gnarus, skilful. 

Gnavus, active. 

Gratus, thankful. 

Hirsfttus, hirtus, rough. 

Hispldus, rugged. 

Hftnestus, honourable, 
honest. 

Hornus, of this year. 

HQmanua, human, be- 
longing to a man; 
humane, polite. 

Humldus, moist. 

Xddneus,jSf. 

Jejunus, fasting. 

Ignarus, ignorant. 

Ignavus, slothful. 

Imprftbus, wicked. 

Incestui, unchaste. 

Inciytus, renowned. 

Indlgus, needy. 

Industrius, diligent. 

Xneptus, unfit. 

Infldus, unfaithful. 

Inglnuus, free-born. 

fnlmicus, unfriendly. 

Jnlquus, uneven, unjust. 

Intentus, intense, strait. 

Invldus, envious. 

Invltus, unwilling. 

lracundua, passionate. 

lratus, angry. 

Irrltus, fruitless, vain. 

J&cundus, pleasant. 

"Ltbtns, joyful 

Lsbyus, on the left hand. 

Largus, large. 

Lasclrus, wanton. 

Lassus, weary. 

Latua, broad. 

Laxus, loose, slack. 

Lentus, slow, pliant. 

Lgpldus, pretty, witty. 

Limpldus, dec 

Llmus, squinting. 

Lippua, blear-eyed. 



Longiuquuf, far off. 

Longus, long. 

Lubrlcus, slippery. 

Lucid us, bright. 

Lfirldus, pale, ghastly. 

Luseus, blind of an eye. 

Macllentus, lean. 

M&lignus, spiteful 

Mancus, maimed, lame. 

Manifestos, evident. 

Marcldus, rotten. 

Medius, mid or middle. 

Mendlcus, beggar-like. 

Meoatruus, monthly. 

Meracus, without mix- 
ture. 

M£rus, pure. 

Mlrus, wonderful 

M5destus, modest. 

Moestus, sad. 

Mtilestus, troublesome. 

Morosus, surly. 

Moru8,./oo/wA. 

Mflcldus, musty. 

Mundus, neat. 

Mutllus, maimed, with- 
out horns. 

Mutus, dumb. 

Mutuus, mutual, lent or 
borrowed. 

Nlmiua, too much. 

Noxius, hurtful. 

Nudus, naked. 

Nuntius, bringing news. 

dbesus, fat, dull 

Oblfquus, crooked. 

Obscoenut, obscene, omi- 
nous. 

ObscQrua, dark, mean. 

Obaffletus, old, out of 
use. 

Obatlpus, stiff, wry. 

Obtfisus, blunt 

ddiosus, hateful 

ftpacus, dark, shady. 

ftpfmus, richyfal 

dpiparus, costly, dainty. 

Opportunu*,Ma*oaa6fc. 

6pdlentua, v. -ens, rick. 

Orbus, destitute. 

Otidsus, at leisure. 

Psetus, pink-eyed. 
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Pallidas, pale. 

Parous, sparing. old. 

C having fa~ Quotf dianus, daily. 
PatTlmus, J ther and R&bidus, mad. 
Matrlmus,y mother Rancldus, rank, stale, 

(. alive. Rarus, rare, thin. 
Patiilus, wide, spread" Raucus, hoarse. 



QuadrUnus, fimr years 8plen<ndus, bright. 

Spilriiu, base-born, not 



Rectus, right, straight. 
Reus, impeached. 



, few. Rlgldus, cold, stiff, se- Sttbltus, sudden. 



vere. 
Rlguus, moist, 

watered. 
Rdbustus, strong. 
Roscldus, dewy. 
Rfttundus, round. 
Rublcnndus, blushing. 



ing. 
Paulus, Utile. 
Pauci, -ess, -ca, 
Perltus, skilful. 
Perfidus, treacherous. 
Perpetuus, continual. 
Perspicuus, evident. 
Pius, pious. 
Planus, plain. 
Y\enuB,julL 
Plerlque, -aque, -aque, RGfus, reddish. 

the most part ; sing. Russus, of a 

fem. pleraque. colour. 

Posticus, on the bach RutHus, fiery, red. 

part of a house. Saevus, cruel. 

Praedltus, endued with. Sagus, knowing. 
Pravus, wicked. Salsus, salted, smart. 

Precarius, at another's Salvus, safe. 

pleasure. Sanctus, holy. 

Priscus, old, out of use. Sanus, sound. 
Pristlnus, ancient. 
Privates, private, re- 

tired. 
Prlvus, single, peculiar. 
Prfbns, good, honest. 
Procerus, high, taU. 
Pr5fanus, profane, «a- SSdulus, careful. 

holy. Sentus, rough. 

Profundus, deep. Sereous, dear. 

Prdmiscuus, confused. SSrius, earnest. 
Promptus, ready. Serus, late. 

Prdaus, with the face Severus, severe, harsh. 
Siccus, dry. 



SquaUdus, nasty. 
SOMdus, ybotoa. 
Strenuus, active, stout. 
Strlgdsus, lean, lank. 
Stultus, foolish. 
Sttipldus, stupid, dull. 



Saucius, wounded. 
Scsbvus, left. 
Scambus, bow-legged. 
Scaurus, club-footed. 
Securus, secure, out of fear. 



Subseclvus, cut off, or 
taken from other bu- 
siness. 

Sildus, fair, without 
clouds. 

8uperbus, proud. 

Sfiplnus, lying on the 
back. 

Surdus, deaf. 

Tacitus, silent. 

Tantus, so great. 

Tardus, slow. 

Temerarius, rasL 

Tempestivus, season- 
able. 

TSmulentus, drunken. 

Tepidus, lukewarm. 

TImidus, fearful. 

Torvus, stern. 

Tranquillus, calm. 

Trepldus, trembling for 



danger. 



Pr5perus, hasty. 
Prdpinquus, near. 
Proprius, proper. 
PrBtervus, saucy. 
Publloos, public. 
Piidlcus, chaste. 
Pullus, blackish. 
Pfirus, pure, clean 
Pfitus, 



Trucfilentus, cruel 
Truncus, maimed, want- 
ing. 
Tumldus, swollen. 
Turbldus, muddy. 
TQtus, safe. 
Vdns, wet. 
Uncus, crooked. 
thricus, only. 



Slmus, flat-nosed. 

Sincerus, sincere, pure. Urb&nus, courteous. 
Situs, situate, placed. Vaclvus, at leisure. 
Sobrius, sober, tempo- Vacuus, empty, void. 



Quantus, how great. 



rate. 
Sdcius, in alliance, 

companion. 
SfiHdus, solid, 
mix- Sordldus, dirty. 
Splndsus, prickly. 



rissus, thick. 



Vagus, wandering. 
Valgus, bow-legged. 
V&Udus, strong. 
Vanus, vain, empty. 
Vanus, 
rent. 
Varus, bandy-legged. 
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Vastus, huge. Vernaculus, born in Vlduus, deprived, 
Veggtus, vigorous. ones home, Vietus, withered, 

V&nustus, comely. Vera*, true. Vlvldus, lively. 

Verbfaus, talkative. Yeacus^/it for eating. Virus, atfee. 

Verecundus, bashful. Vlclnus, neighbouring. 

Tener, tenera, tenerum, tender. 
Sing. Plur. 

N. Ten-er, -era, -erum. N. Ten-eri, -er», -era. 
G. Ten-eri, -era, -eri. G. Ten-er6rum,-erarum,-er6rura. 
D. Ten-ero, -Sr», -ero. D. Ten-eris, -eris, -eri&> 
A. Ten-erum,-eram,-Srum. A. Ten-eroe, -eras, -era. 
V. Ten-er, -era, -erum. V. Ten-eri, -erae, -era. 
A. Ten-ero, -Srd, -ero. A. Ten-eris, -Sris, -erig. 

In like manner decline, 
Asper, rough. Gibber, crook-backed. Miter, wretched. 

Ceter, (m. sing, hardly L&oer, torn. Prosper, prosperous. 

used) the rest. Liber, free. 

Also all the compounds of gero m&fero; as, laniger, bearing -wool; 
opxfer, bringing help, &c. Likewise, e&tur, sStura, s&turum, fulL But 
most adjectives in er drop the e ; as, liter, atra, Strum, black ; gen. atri, 
atra, atri; dat. atro, atra, atro, &c. — So, 
JEger, sick. M&cer, lean. Sacer, sacred. 

Creber, frequent. Niger, black. Scaber, rovgh. 

Glaber, smooth. s Piger, slow. Teter, ugly. 

Integer, entire. Pulcher, fair. V&fer, crafty. 

Ludicer, ludicrous. Rfiber, red. 

Dexter, right, has -tra, -trum, or -tera, -terum. 
Obs. 1. The following adjectives have their genitive singu- 
lar in iuSy and the dative in i, through all the genders : in tbe 
other cases they are like bonus and tener. 
t}nus,-a,*um;£e».unius,<fat. uni,one. titer, -tra, -tram; atrius, either, 
Alias, -ia, -iud i -las, other t diffe- whether of the two. 

rent, one of many, another. Neater, *tra, -trum ; -trius, neither. 

Nullus, -a, -um ; nullius, none. ttterque, -utraque, -umque ; atri-- 
Sdlus, -a, -am ; solius, alone. usque, both. 

Totus, -a, -um; totius, whole. * x „. . . . „, . C which of 

Alter, -fa, -umi Jt&Iu., o~ of ttBTVa ' '^v*™' CpUam. 
two, the other. 

Alteriiter, -tra, -trum, the one or the other ; alterutrius, alt&rutri, 
and sometimes alterlus utrius, alteri utri, &c. 

These adjectives, except totus, are called Partitives ; and seem to 
resemble, in their signification as well as declension, what are called 
pronominal adjectives. In ancient writers we sometimes find them de- 
clined like bonus; thus, ludere hanc sinit, ut lubet, necpili facit uni, for 
vfttw, CatulL xvii. 17 ; in the voc. une, Id, xxxvii. 17 ; coterie ulH, for 
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ullius, Plant. True. li. 2, 38 ; mihi soke ruticulo /kit, Ter. Eun, v. 7, 
3; aUapecudisjecur, Cic. Div. ii. 13. 

In English, one and other, when their substantive is not expressed, 
hare in the plural ones, others ; as, great ones, little ones, many othere ; 
in which case they seem to be used as substantives. I^n the singular, 
we say, one, ones; other, others: They are strangers the one to the 
other ; they learn the one from the other ; one knows not how ; one should 
imagine; one's own choice; the others house; one ought to be cautious; 
they love one another (compounded of an and other). None, made up of 
no or not and one, is used in both numbers. 

Obs. 2. To decline an adjective properly, it should always be joined 
with a substantive in the different genders ; as, bonus liber, a good book ; 
boni Ubrij of a good book ; bono libro, &c. : so, bona penna, a good pen ; 
bonum sedile, a good seat. But as the adjective in Latin is often found 
without its substantive joined with it, we therefore, in declining bonus, 
commonly say, bonus, a good man, understanding vir or homo ; bona, a 
good woman, understanding ^/cemfrm or midier ; and bonum, a good thing, 
understanding nigotium, 

ADJECTIVES OF THE THIBD DECLENSION. 

1. Adjectives of one termination ; as, felix> for the masc 
felixy for the fem.felix, for the neut. happy ; thus, 

Plur. 
N. Fel-lces, -Ices, -Icia. 
G. Fel-icium, -Icium, -icium. 
D. Fel-Iclbus, -Icibus, -Iclbus- 
A. Fel-lces, -Ices, -Icia* 
V. Fel-lces, -ices, -Icia. 
A. Fel-Ice,0r-ici,&c. A. Fel-Iclbus, -Icibus, -icibus. 

In like manner decline, 
Amens, -ntis, mad. Fallax, deceitful. PrQdens, prudent. 

Atrox, -ocis, cruel. Ferax, fertile. Recens, fresh. 

Audax, -acis, et . -ens, Ferox, fierce, Repens, sudden. 

•tis, bold. Frequens, frequent. Sagax, -acis, sagacious. 

Bilix, -Icis, woven with Ingens, huge. Salax, -acis, lustful 

a double thread. fners, -tis, sluggish. Sapiens, wise. 

Capax, -acis, capacious. Insons, guiltless. Solers, shrewd. 

Cicur, -iiris, tame. Mendax, lying. Sons, guilty. 

Clemens, -tis, merciful. Mordax,fa'tt»p, satirical. Tenax, tenacious. 
Contihnax, stubborn. Pernix, -Icis, swift. Trux, -iicis, cruel. 
Demens, mad. Pervlcax, wilful. fiber, -ens, fertile. 

Edax, gluttonous. Petiilans, forward, VehSmens, vehement. 

Efflcax, effectual saucy. Velox, -ocis, swift. 

£legans, handsome. PrsBgnans, with child. Vcrax, devouring* 

2. Adjectives of two terminations ; as, mitis for the masc. 
and fern, mite for the neut. meek ; so, mlt%or y mitior, mitiu*> 
meeker; thus, 



Sing. 




N. Fel-ix, -ix, 


-ix. 


G. Fei-Icis, -Icis, 


-Icis. 


1). Fel-ici, -Ici, 


-ici. 


A. Fel-icem, -Icem, 


-IX. 


V. Fel-ix, -ix, 


-ix. 
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Sing. 
N. Mitis, mitis, mite. 
G. Mitis, mitis, mitis. 
I). Miti, miti, miti. 
A. Mitem, mitem, mite. 
V. Mitis, mitis, mite. 
A. Miti, miti, miti. 



N. Mites, 
G. Mitium, 
D. Mitlbus, 
A. Mites, 
V. Mites, 
A. Mitlbus, 



Plur. 

mites, 

mitium, 

mittbus, 

mites, 

mites, 

mitlbu6, 



mitia. 

mitium. 

mitlbus. 

mitia. 

mitia. 

mitlbus. 



In like manner decline, 



Agllis, active, 
AmabUis, lovely. 
Biennis, of two years. 
Brevi«, short. 
Clvllig, courteous. 
Coelestis, heavenly. 
Comis, mild, affable. 
Crudelis, cruel. 
Debilis, weak. 
Deformis, ugly. 
D&cilis, teachable. 
Ihilcis, sweet in taste. 
Exllis, slender. 
Exsanguis, bloodless. 
Fords, brave. 
Fragllis, brittle. 
Grandis, great. 
Gravis, heavy. 



HHaVis, cheerful. 
Ignobilis, of mean pa- 
rentage. 
Immanis, huge, cruel. 
fnanis, empty. 
Incdliimis, safe. 
Infamis, infamous. 
Insignia, remarkable. 
Jogis, perpetual. 
Levis or l§vis, smooth. 
LSnis, gentle. 
LSvis, light. 
MSdiocris, middling. 
Mlrabllia, wonderful 
Mollis, soft. 
Omnis, all. 
Pinguis, fat. 
Putris, rotten. 



Qualis, of what kind. 
Rttdis, raw. 
Segnis, slow. [lemn. 
Solemnis, annual, so- 
StSrllis, barren. 
Suavis, sweet. 
Subllmis, lofty. 
Subtliis, subtile, Jine. 
Talis, such. 
Tenuis, small 
Terrestris, earthly. 
TerriMlis, dreadful. 
Tristis, sad. 
Turpis, base. 
tftUis, useful. 
Vllis, worthless. 
Vlrldis, green. 
Vlfflis, pliant. 



Sing. 
N. Miti-or, -or, -us. 
G. Miti-oris, -oris, -oris. 
/?.Miti-ori, -ori, -dri. 
A. Miti-orem, -drem,-us. 
V. Miti-or, -or, -us. 
A. Miti-ore, or -ori, &c. 



Plur. 
N. Miti-ores, -ores, -ora. 
G. Miti-orum, -drum, -drum. 
D. Miti-orlbus, -orlbus, -orlbus. 
A. Miti-ores, -ores, -ora. 
V. Miti-ores, -ores, -ora. 
A. Miti-orlbus, -orlbus, -orlbus. 



In this manner all comparatives are declined. 
3. Adjectives of three terminations ; as, acer or a era, for 
the masc. dcris for the fern, acre for the neut. sharp ; thus, 



Sing. 
N. A-ceroracris, acris, acre. 
G. A-cris, -cris, -cris* 

D. A-cri, -cri, -cri. 

A . A-crem, -crem, -ere. 

V. A-cer or acris, -cris, -ere. 
A. A-cri, -cri, -cri. 



Plur. 
N. A-cres, -cres, -cria. 
G. A-crium, -crium, -crium. 
D. A-crlbus, -crlbus, -crlbus. 
Am A-cres, -cres, -cria. 
V. A-cres, -cres, -cria* 
A. A-crlbus, -crlbus, -crlbus* 
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In like manner, lUhcer or dlacris, celer or cMhia, cllleber 
or Celebris, g&luber or sdlubris, vtilucer or vdlucris, &c. See 

p. 59. 

BULES. 

1. Adjectives of the third declension have e or i in the 
ablative singular : but if the neuter be in e, the ablative has t 
only. 

2. The genitive plural ends in turn, and the neuter of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative, in to .* except compara- 
tives, which have urn and a. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Ezc. 1. Dives, kospes, sospes, s&perstes, juv&nis, senex, and pauper, 
have e only in the ablative singular, and consequently urn in the genitive 
plural. 

Exc. 2. The following have also e in the ablative singular, and um, 
not turn, in the genitive plural. Compos, -otis, master of, that hath 
obtained his desire ; impos, -otis, unable ; inops, -opts, poor ; supplex, 
-ids, suppliant, humble ; uber, -eris, fertile ; contort, -tis, sharing, a 
partner ; degener, -eris, degenerate, or degenerating ; vigil, watchful ; 
puber, -bis, of age, marriageable ; and cfler : also compounds in ceps, 
fix, pes, and corpor : as, parHceps, partaking of; arttfex, Acts, cunning, 
an artist ; Wipes, •&£», two-footed ; bxcorpor, -oris, two-bodied, &c 
All these have seldom the neut. sing, and almost never the neut. plur. 
in the nominative and accusative. To which -add memor, mindful, 
which has memori, and memorum : also deses, rises, hebes, perpes, prapes, 
teres, eoncolor, versicolor, which likewise for the most part want the 
genitive plural. 

Exc. 3. Par, equal, has only pari : but its compounds have either « 
or t ; as, comp&re, or -ri. V&us, old, has vUtra, and v&erum : plus, 
more, which is only used in the neut. sing, has plure ; and in the plural, 
splures, pluria or plura, plurium, pluribus, &c. 

Exc. 4. Exspes, hopeless ; and potis, -e, able, are only used in the 
nominative. Potis has also sometimes potis in the neuter. x 

REMARKS. 

1. Comparatives, and adjectives in ns, have e more frequently than 
t ; and participles in the ablative called absolute have generally e ; as, 
Txberio regnante, not rcgnanti, in the reign of Tiberius. 

2. Adjectives joined with substantives neuter for the most part have L 

3. Different words are sometimes used to express the different gen- 
ders ; as, victor, victorious, for the masc, victrix, for the fern. Victrix, 
in the plural, has likewise the neuter gender ; thus, victrtces, victrtcia : 
so, tdtor and ultrix, revengeful. Victrix is also found neuter in the 
singular ; as, victrici solo, Claud, de vi. cons. Honor. 25. 

4. Several adjectives compounded of cUvus, frenum, baciUum, arma, 
jugum, Rouse, somnus, and anitnue, end in worw; and therefore are 
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either of the first and second declension, or of the third ; as, declwis, 
-is, -e, and declums, -a, -urn, steep ; imbecUUs, and imbeciUus, weak ; 
sfmUomnis, and semisomnus, half asleep ; ex&nimis, and exanimus t life- 
leas. But several of them do not admit of this variation ; thus, we 
say magnSnimus, fiexanimus, effrhnus, UvUomnus ; not magn&nimis, &c. 
On the contrary, we say, pusillanimis, injugis, illtmis, insomnia, exsom- 
uis; not pusiH&nimus, &c So, semianimis, inermis, sublimit, occRvis, 
dedivis, proclivis ; rarely senU&nimus, &c. 

5. Adjectives derived from 'nouns are called Denominatives ; as, 
corddtus, moratus, ccdestis, Hd&mantinus, corporeus, agrestis, cestivus, he. 
from cor, mos t caelum, Hd&mas, &c. Those which diminish the signifi- 
cation of their primitives are called Diminutives; as, mUellus, par- 
v£tfus, duriusciUus, &c. Those which signify a great deal of a thing are 
called Amplificatives, and end in osus or entus ; as, vindsus, wnolentus, 
much given to wine ; opSrosus, laborious ; plumbosus, full of lead ; 
nodosus, knotty, full of knots ; corpulentus, corpulent, &c. Some end 
in tus ; as, auritus, having long or large ears ; nasutus, having a large 
nose ; Uteratus, learned, &c. 

6. An adjective derived from a substantive, or from another adjec- 
tive, signifying possession or property, is called a Possessive adjective ; 
as, Scotlcus, paternus, hSrUis, tilienns, of, or belonging to Scotland, s 
father, a master, another : from Scotia, p&ter, herns, and dims. 

7 f Adjectives derived from verbs are called Verbals ; as, amabilis, 
amiable ; c&pax, capable ; docilis, teachable : from Smo, c&pio, doceo. 

8. When participles become adjectives, they are called Participial* ; 
as, sapiens, wise ; fcutus, sharp ; disertus, eloquent. Of these many 
also become substantives ; as, adolescens, animans, rudens, serpens, ad- 
vocdtus, sponsus, natus, legdtus ; sponsa, nata, serta, sc. corona, a gar- 
land ; prcetexta, so. vestis, debttum, decretum, prcseeptum, satum, tectum, 
vfitum, &c. 

9. Adjectives derived from adverbs, are called Adverbials ; as, hodx- 
ernus, from hodie ; crastinus, from eras ; bmus, from bis, &c There 
are likewise adjectives derived from prepositions ; as, wntrarius, from 
contra ; anticus, from ante ; posticus, from post. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives which signify number are divided into four 
classes. Cardinal, Ordinal, Distributive, and Multiplicative. 

1. The Cardinal or Principal numbers are : 



TJnus, 


one. 


Duo, 


two. 


Tres, 


three. 


Quatuor, 


four. 


Quinque, 


five. 


Sex, 


six. 


Septem, 


seven. 


Octo, 


eight. 


K5vem, 


nine. 


Decern, 


ten. 


Undeciin, 


eleven. 



Duodgcim, 


twelve. 


TrSdecim, 


thirteen. 


QuatuordScim, 


fourteen. 


Quindecim, 


fifteen. 


Sexd&cim, 


sixteen. 


Septendecim, 


seventeen. 


Octttdecim, 


eighteen. 


Ndvemdecim, 


nineteen. 


Vlginti, 


twenty. 


Viginti unus, or > 
Unas et viginti, j 


#t/t«4t ftJ_/)tt 


SK7CWy*V» 
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Viginti duo, or ) 
Duo et viginti, \ 


twenty-two. 


Trlginta, 


thirty. 


Qaadraginta, 


forty. 


Quinquaginta, 


m- 


Sexaginta, 


sixty. 


Septuaginta, 


seventy. 


Octoginta, 


eighty. 


Nonaginta, 


ninety. 


^entum, 


a hundred. 


Ducenti, -», -a, 


two hundred. 


Trecenti, -®, -a, 


three hundred. 


Quadringenti, 


four hundred. 



Quingenti, 
Sexcenti, 
Septingenti, 
Ootingenti, 
Nongenti, 
Mille, 

Duo millia, or 
Bis mille, 
Decern millia, 
Decies mille, 
Viginti millia, 
Vlcies mille, 



Jive hundred, 
six hundred. 
seven hundred, 
eight hundred, 
nine hundred, 
a thousand. 

► two thousand. 

I ten thousand. 

venty t 
sand. 



or } twenty thorn- 



The Cardinal numbers, except unus and mille, want the singular. 

Unus is used in the plural, when joined with a substantive which 
wants the singular ; as, in unis adihus, in one house, Ter. Eun, ii. 3, 
75. Una nuptus, Id. Andr. iv. 1, 51. In una mania convenire, 
Sail. Cat. 6 ; or when several particulars are considered as one whole ; 
as, una vestimenta, one suit of clothes, Cic. Flacc. 29, &c 

Duo and tres are thus declined : 



Plur. 
N. Duo, duae, duo. 

G. Duorum, duarum, duorum. 
D. Duobus, duabus, duobus. 

A. Duos, or duo, duas, duo. 
V. Duo, duae, duo. 

A. Duobus, duabus, duobus. 



Plur. 

N. Tres, tres, tria. 
G. Trium, trium, trium. 
D. Tribu8, trlbus, trlbus. 
A. Tres, tres, tria. 
V. Tres, tres, tria. 
A. Trlbus, trlbus, trlbus. 



In the same manner with duo, decline ambo, both. 

AU the Cardinal numbers, from quatuor to centum, including them 
both, are indeclinable ; and from centum to mille, are declined like the 
plural of bonus ; thus, ducenti, -te, ~ta ; ducentopim, -tarum, -torum, Sec 

Mille is used either as a substantive or adjective : when taken sub- 
stantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number ; and in the plural 
has millia, millium, mUlibus, &c. 

Milk, an adjective, is commonly indeclinable, and to express more 
than one thousand, has the numeral adverbs joined with it ; thus, mWe 
homines, a thousand men ; mille hominum, of a thousand men, &c. Bis 
mille homines, two thousand men; ter mille homines, &c. But with 
mille, a substantive, we say, mille hominum, a thousand men ; duo millia 
homtnum, tria mUHa, quatuor millia, centum or centena millia hominum ; 
decies centena millia, a million ; vicies centena millia, two millions, &c. 

2. The Ordinal numbers are, primus, first ; secundus, se- 
cond, &c. declined like bonus. 

3. The Distributive are, singuli, one by one ; btni, two by 
two, &c. declined like the plural of bonu$.^ 6 
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The following table contains a list of the Ordinal and Distributive 
Numbers, together with the Numeral Adverbs, which are often joined 
with the Numeral Adjectives. 

Ordinal. Distributive. Numeral Adverb*. 

1 Primus, a, um. Singttli, », a. SSmel, once. 

2 secundus. blni. bis, twice. 

3 tertius. terni. ter, thrice. 

4 quartus. quaterni. quater, four times. 

5 quintus. qulni. quinquies, fee. 

6 sextus. sgni. sesies. 

7 septlmus. septgni. septies. 

8 octavus. octdni. octies. 

9 ndnus. n5vgni. nftvies. 
10 declmus. dSni. decies, 

""ll undecimus. undent. undecies. 

12 duodeclmus. duodgni. duodecies. 

13 declmus tertius. trgdeni, terni dgni. trgdecies. 

14 declmus quartus. quaterni dgni. quatuordecies. 

1 5 declmus quintus. quindeni. quindecies. 

1 6 declmus sextus. sgni dgni. sexdecies. 

17 decimus septlmus. septgni deni. decies ac septies. 

18 decimus? octavus. octdni deni. decies ac octies. 

19 decimus ndnus. n5veni dgni. decies et novies. 

20 vlgeslmus, vlcesimus. vlceni. vlcies. 

21 vlgeslmus primus. vlceni singiili. vtcies semel. 
30 trlgeslmus, trlceslmus. trlcgni. trlcies. 

40 quadraggsimus. quadraggni. quadragies. 

50 quinquageslmus. quinquaggni. quinqu&gies. 

60 sexagesimus. sexageni. sexagies. 

70 septuageshnus. septuaggni septuagies. 

80 octogeslmus. octdgeni. octogies. 

90 nonageslmus. nonaggni. nonagies. 

100 centgslmus centgni. centies. 

200 diicentgslmus. dticgni. diicenties. 

300 trgcenteslmus. trecenteni. trecenties. 

400 quadringenteslmus. quater centgni. quadringenties. 

500 quingentgsimus. quinquies centgni. quingenties. 

600 sexcenteslmus. sexies centgni. sex centies. 

700 septingentgsimus. septies centgni. septingenties. 

800 octingentesimus. octies centgni. octingenties. 

900 nongentgslmus. ndvies centeni. noningenties. 

1000 milleslmus. milleni. millies. 

2000 bis milleslmus. bis milleni. bis millies. 

Note. — Several of these distributive and numeral adverbs are not 
found in the classics, but only in later writers. — The distributive nu- 
merals are often used for the cardinal 

4. The multiplicative numbers are, simplex, simple ; du- 
plex % double, or two-fold ; triplex, triple, or three-fold ; 
quadruplex, four- fold ; centuple x, a hundred-fold, &c; all 
of them declined like felix ; thus, simplex, -let*. 
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The interrogative words, to which the foregoing numerals 
answer, are quot, qudtus, quoteni, qudties, and qudtuplex. 

Quot, how many? is indeclinable: so, tot, so many; tdtl- 
dem, just so many ; quotquot, quotcunque, how many soever; 
aliquot, some. 

To these numeral adjectives may be added such at express division, 
proportion, time, weight, ke. ; as, bipartite*, tripartitus, &c. ; duphu, 
triplus, dSciiplus, &c. ; bimus, trhnus, &c. ; biennis, biennis, &c. ; bfones* 
tris, trimestris, &C. ; btRbris, trUibris, &c. ; binarius, temarius, &c. ; 
which last are applied to the number of any kind of things whatever ; 
as, versus senarius, a verse of six feet ; denarius nummus, a coin of ten 
asses; odogenarius senex, an old man eighty years old ; grex centenarhts, 
a flock of a hundred, &c. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The comparison of adjectives expresses the quality in diffe- 
rent degrees ; as, hard, harder, hardest. 

Those adjectives only are compared, whose signification ad- 
mits the distinction of more and less. 

The degrees of comparison are three, the Positive, Com' 
parative, and Superlative. 

The Positive seems improperly to be called a degree. It simply sig- 
nifies the quality ; as, durus, hard ; and serves only as a foundation for 
the other degrees. By it we express the relation of equality ; as, he 
is as tall as I, 

The Comparative expresses a greater degree of the quality, and has 
always a reference to a less degree of the same ; as, stronger, wiser. 

The Superlative expresses the quality carried to the greatest degree ; 
as, strongest, wisest, 

COMPARISON OF ENGLISH ADJECTIVES. 

In English the comparative is formed from the positive, by adding 
to the end of the word r or er ; and the superlative, by adding st or 
est; as, wise, wiser, wisest; cold, colder, coldest. The adverbs more 
and most, put before the adjective, have the same effect ; as, brave, 
more brave, most brave. 

Monosyllables for the most part are compared by er and est ; as, 
fair, fairer, fairest ; full, fuller, fullest: and polysyllables, by more and 
**ost; as, frugal, more frugal, most frugal; beautiful, more beautiful, most 
beautiful. 

In some few adjectives, the superlative is formed by adding most ; 
as, undermost, uttermost or utmost, nethermost, foremost, &c. The su- 
perlative is also expressed by putting before the positive, very, ex- 
tremely, exceedingly, or the like ; which by some is called the Superb* 
tice of eminence. 
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COMPARISON OP LATIN ADJECTIVES. 

The comparative degree is formed from the first case of 
the positiye in t, by adding the syllable or, for the masculine 
and feminine, and us for the neuter. The superlative is 
formed from the same case by adding sslmus ; as, altus, high, 
gen. alti ; Comparative, altior, for the masc. altior, for the 
fern, altius, for the neut, higher ; Superlative, altissimus, -a, 
-um> highest. So, mttis, meek ; dat. miti : tnitior, -or, -us, 
meeker ; mitissimus, -a, -tiro, meekest. 

If the positive end in er, the superlative is formed by add- 
ing rtmus ; as, pauper, poor ; pauperrimus, poorest. 

The comparative is always of the third declension ; the superlative 
of the first and second ; as, alius, altior, altissimus ; alta, alitor, altis- 
rima ; altum, altius, aUissvnum ; gen. alti, altioris, altissimi ; alto, alti- 
oris, altissima, &c. So, mitis, mitior, mitissimus ; mitis, mitior, mitis- 
sima f mite, muHus, mttissimum ; gen. mitis, nations, mitissuni, &a 

Irregular and Defective Comparison, 

1. Btinus, melior, optlmus, 

Malus, pejor, pesslmus, 

Magnus, major, maxlmus, 

Parvus, minor, minimus, 

Multus, plurlmus, 

Fern, multa, plurlma ; neut. multum, plus, plurlmum ; phsr. multi, 
plQres, plurimi; mult®, plQres, plurimss; multa, plOra or pluria, 
plurlma, &c. 

In several of these, both in English and Latin, the comparative and 
superlative seem to be formed from some other adjective, which in the 
positive has fallen into disuse ; in others, the regular form is contract- 
ed ; as, maximus, for magnissimus ; most, for morest ; least, for Ussest ; 
worst, for worsest. 

2. These five have their superlative in timus : 

Facllis, facllior, f&cilllmus, easy. Imbecillis, imbecillior, imbecilll- 

Gracllis, gr&cUJor, grSciffimus, lean, mus, weak. 

Humllis, humllior, humilllmus, low. SImllis, slmflior, slmilllmus, Vie. 

3. The following adjectives have regular comparatives, but 
form the superlative differently : 

CIter, citerior, cltlmus, near. Maturus, maturior, maturrimus 

Dexter, dezterior, deztimus, right. or maturisslmus, ripe. 
Sinister, slnisterior, slnistlmus, left. Posterns, posterior, postremus or 
Exter, exterior, extlmus or ex- postiimus, behind. 

tremus, outward. Superus, superior, supremus or 

Inferos, -ior, infimus or Imus, below. summus, high. 
Interns, interior, intlmus, inward. VStus, vSterior, vSterrlmus, old. 



good, 


better, 


best. 


bad, 


worse, 


worst. 


great, 


greater, 


greatest. 


small, 


less, 


least. 


much, 


more, 


most. 
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4. Compounds in dlcus, I6quus, flats, and vtilus, have 
entior, and entissimus; as, maledicus, railing, maledicentior, 
maledlcentissimus : so, magrilltiquuty one that boast eth ; 
beneficus, beneficent ; malevdlus, malevolent ; mirificus, 
wonderful, -entior, -entissimus or mirlflcisslmus. JV£- 
quam, indecl. worthless, vicious, has nequior, nequisslmus. 

There are a great many adjectives, which, though capable 
of having their signification increased, yet either want one of 
the degrees of comparison, or are not compared at all ; which 
defect is supplied by other words. 

1. The following adjectives are not used in the positive: 
Deterior, worse, deterrlmus. Pr5pior, nearer, proximus, nearest 
Ocior, swifter, ocissimus. or next. 

Prior, former, primus. Ulterior, farther, ultimus. 

2. The following want the comparative : 
Inclytus, inclytisslmus, renowned. Ntiperas, ntiperrimus, late. 
Meritus, m£ritisslmus, deserving. Par, parissimus, equal. 
N&vus, ndvisslmus, new. Sacer, s&cerrlmus, sacred. 

3. The following want the superlative : 
Xddleicens, Sddlescentior, young. dplmus, dplmior, rich. 
Dultnrnus, di&turnior, lasting. Prdnus, prOnior, inclined downwards. 
Ingens, ingentior, huge. Satur, saturior, full. 

Juvenis, junior, young. Senex, senior, old. 

To supply the superlative of juv&nis or adolescent, we say, minimus 
natu, the youngest ; and of senex, maximus natu, the oldest. 

Adjectives in ilis, alis, and Wis, also want the superlative ; as, civilis, 
dviUor, civil ; regalis, regalior, regal ; flebUis, -ior, lamentable. So, ju- 
veniHs, youthful ; exilis, small, &c. 

To these add several others of different terminations : thus, arcanus, 
-ior, secret ; decUvis, -ior, bending downwards ; longinguus, -ior, far off; 
propinquus, -ior, near. 

Anterior, former ; sZquior, worse ; s&tior, better ; are only found in 
the comparative. 

4. Many adjectives are not compared at all : such are those com- 
pounded with nouns or verbs ; as, versicolor, of divers colours ; pesHfer, 
poisonous ; also adjectives in us pure, in ivus, inus, orus, or imus, and 
diminutives ; as, dubius, doubtful ; vacuus, empty ; fUgUivus, that flieth 
away ; matufinus, early; canorus, shrill ; legitimus, lawful; tenellus, some* 
what tender ; majusculus, &c. : together with a great many others of 
various terminations ; as, almus, gracious ; precox -oris, soon or early 
ripe ; mirus, egenus, l&cer, mentor, sospes, &c. 

This defect of comparison is supplied by putting the adverb magi* 
before the adjective, for the comparative degree ; and valde or maxim* 
for the superlative ; thus, Sgenus, needy ; magis Ifgenus, more needy ; 
valde or maxXme %genus, very or most needy. Which form of compari- 
son is also used in those adjectives which are regularly compared. 
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PRONOUN. 

A pronoun is a word which stands instead of a noun. 

Thus, / stands for the name of the person who speaks ; thou, for the 
name of the person addressed. 

Pronouns serve to point out objects, whose names we either do not 
know, or do not choose to mention. They also serve to shorten dis- 
course, and prevent the too frequent repetition of the same word ; thus, 
instead of saying, When Gator had conquered Gaul, Ccuar turned Ceuart 
arm* against Ccuar $ country, we say, When Caesar had conquered 
Gaul, he turned hit arms against kit country. 

ENGLISH PRONOUNS. 

In English there are five substantive pronouns, /, thou, he, 
she, and it. 

The first is used, when one speaks of himself; as, I love : 
the second, when the person spoken to is the subject of the 
discourse ; as, thou lovest : and the last three in speaking of 
any other person or thing ; as, he, she, or it falls. 

I is said to be of the first person ; thou, of the second ; 
and he, she, or it, together with all other words, of the third : 
and so in the plural number, we, ye, they. Hence these are 
called Personal Pronouns. 

The person speaking, and the person spoken to, do not need the dis- 
tinction of gender ; because they are supposed to be present, and there- 
fore their sex is commonly known. But the third person, or thing 
spoken of, being frequently absent, and often unknown, requires to be 
distinguished by different genders ; thus, he, she, it. 

Substantive pronouns in English have three cases, the 
nominative, the genitive or possessive, and the objective or 
accusative case, which follows the verb active, or the prepo- 
sition. 

Substantive Pronouns, according to their Cases, Numbers, 
and Persons. 



Singular. 






Plural. 


Persons. 






Persons. 


1. 2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 3. 


Cntr* 


. ,A 






Nom. I. thou, he, 


she, it. 


we. 


ye or you. they. 


Gen. mine, thine, his, 


hers, its. 


ours. 


yours. theirs. 


Ace. me. thee, him, 


her, it. 


' 9 U8. V 


you. them. 
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All other pronouns are adjectives ; as, this, that, our, your, &o, A 
pronominal adjective differs from a common adjective in this, that it 
does not express quality. 

Several adjective pronouns do not admit the article before them, 
because they very much resemble it in their signification ; as, thit man, 
that thing, &c. 

From the personal pronouns are formed these pronominal adjectives, 
my % thy, his, her, our, your, their. Mine and thine are often used as 
adjectives for my and thy, when the substantive following them begins 
with a vowel. 

Some adjective pronouns are varied to mark number ; as, this, these; 
that, those. 

Who, which, that, are called Relatives, because they refer to some 
substantive going before, which is therefore called the Antecedent. 
Who is of both numbers, and is varied by cases ; thus, who, whose, 
vhom. His and whose seem to be contractions for hbns and whom*, 
the possessive case being formed from the objective ; as, hers from her ; 
mine from me, &c. 

Who, which, what, whether, are called Interbogattves, when used 
in asking questions ; when used otherwise, they are called Indefinites. 
Who is applied to persons, which to brute animals and inanimate things. 
That is often used as a relative, to prevent the too frequent repetition 
of who and which. It is applied both to persons and things. Which, 
that 9 and what, like who, are of both numbers ; but do not vary their 
termination by cases ; except that whose is sometimes used as the geni- 
tive or possessive case of which. 

Own and self, in the plural selves, are joined to the possesslves my, 
our, thy, your, his, her, their ; as, my or mine own hand, myself, your-' 
tehes. Self is likewise joined to the substantive pronoun it ; as, itself. 
Himself, themselves, seem to be used by corruption for hissdf, their* 
stives. 

LATIN PRONOUNS. 

The simple pronouns in Latin are eighteen ; ego, tu, sui ; 
ille, ipse, iste, hie, is, guts, qui ; mens, tuus, suus, nosier, 
tester ; nostras, vestras, and cujas. 

Three of them are substantives} ego, tu, sui ; the other 
fifteen are adjectives. 

Ego, /. 

Sing. Plur. 

Worn. Ego, 1. Nom. Nos, we. 

Sen. Mel, of me. Gen. Nostrum ornostrf, of us. 

t)at. Mfhi, to me. Dat. Nobis, to us. 

cc. Me, me. Ace. Nos, us. 

Yoc. . Voc. ■ 

U. Me, with me. All. Ndbis, pj^gbo; 
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Tu, thou. 



Sing. 
N. Tu, thou, 
G. Till, of thee, 
D. Tlbi, to thee, 
A. Te, thee, 
V. Tu, O thou, 
A. Te, with thee, 



or you. 



Plur. 
* N. Vos, ye or you, 

~ Vestrum or yestri, of you. 
, ~. Vobis, to you. 
1 24. Vos, yon. 
J F. Vos, O y e, or ^ou. 
L il.. Vobis, with you. 



rN. 
\G. 



N.. 



Sui, of himself, of herself, of itself. 
Sing. Plur. 



N. 



G. Sui, of himself, of herself of itself. G. Sili, of themselves. 
D. Sibi, to himself, to herself, $c. D. Slbi, to themselves. 
A. Se, himself, herself, itself. A. Se, themselves. 

V. 1 F. 

-4. Se, 10M himself, with herself fyc. A. Sa,with themselves. 

Obs. U J&^o want* the vocative, because one cannot call upon him- ■■ 
self, except as a second person : thus we cannot say, ego, O I; 
not, O we ; but as a second person : Eamvero, Dm, Troth, Davos, 
&c. Ter. And. 1. 31. 

Obs. 2. Mihi in the dative is sometimes by the poets contracted in- 
to mi; Virg. JEn. vi. 104; Hor. Sat. i. 101 ; ii. 67 & 131 ; iii. 23, 
&c. 

Obs. 3. The genitive plural of ego was anciently nowtrorum and imm- 
trarum : of tu, vettrorum and vestrarum, which were afterwards con- 
tracted into noMtrUm and vutrikm. 

We commonly use nostr&m and vestrttm after partitives, numerals, 
comparatives, or superlatives ; and nostri and mttri alter other words. 

The English substantive pronouns, he, she, it, are express- 
ed in Latin by these pronominal adjectives, tile, isle, hie, or 
ii; as, 

llle for the masc. ilia for the fern, illud for the neut, that ; 
or, ille, he; ilia, she; illud, it or that; thus, < 





Sing. 


Plur. 




N. 1118, 


ilia, illud. 


N. Illi, illae, 


ma. 


a.IQius, 


illiiis, illius. 


G. Illorum, illarum, 


illdrum. 


Z>. Illi, 


illi, illi. 


D. Illis, iltis, 


illis. 


A. Ilium, 


illam, illud. 


JL Illos, Mas, 


iilSL 


V. 1115, 


ilia, illud. 


v. iik, iu», 


ills. 


.4.1115, 


ilia, illd. 


A. IlBs, illis, 


illis. 
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$se, he himself, ipsa, she herself, ipsum, itself; and iste, 
ista, istud, that, are declined like ille ; only ipse has ipsum 
in the nom. ace. and voc. sing. neut. The second syllable, in 
the genitive of these words, is either long or short. 

Ipse is often joined to ego, tu, sui ; and has in Latin the 
same force with self in English, when joined with a possessive 
pronoun ; as, ego ipse, I myself ; met ipsius, of myself ; mihi 
t/m, to myself, &c. : nos ipsi, we ourselves. 



Hie, haec, hoc, this. 



Sing. 

N. Hie, haec, hoc 

G. Hujus, hujus, hujiis. 

J). Huic, huic, huic. 

A. Hunc, hanc, hoc. 

V, Hie, haec, hoc. 

A. Hoc, hac, hoc. 



N.Ui, 
G, Hdrum, 
ZXHls, 
A. Hos, 
V. HI, 
A. His, 



Plur. 

hee, 

harum, 

his, 

has, 

hse, 

his, 



Is, ea, id, he, she, it ; or that. 



N. h L 
G. Ejus, 
AEi, 
A. Enm, 

4!Eo7" 



Sing, 
ea, 
ejus, 
el, 
earn, 

eZ~ 



ejus. 

a 
Id. 



Pfor. 



jv.if, 

G\ Edrum, 
/>. Us or 
A. Eos, 

F. — 

A, lis or els, 



earnm, 

eis, 

eas, 



haec 

h5rum« 

his. 

haec 

haec 

his. 



eg. 

edrum. 
&c. 
eft. 

&c. 



Quis, qua, quod, or quid? which, what ? or Quis f who? 
w what man ? ^tu? f who ? or what woman ? ywooJ or o/wtrf ? 
vhat ? which thing ? thus, 

V. Quis, quae, quSd or quid. iV. Qui, 



Cujus, cujus, cujus. 

0. Cui, cui, cui. 

1. Quern, quam, quod or quid. 

1. Quo, qua, quo. 



Plur. 
quae, 



quae. 



G. Quorum, quarum, quorum. 
D. Queis or quibus, &c 
-4. Quos, quas, quae. 

A, Queis or qulbus, &c. 



Qui, qua, quod, who, which, that ; or, vir qui, the man 

7ho or that ; foemina qua, the woman who or Ma* ; nego- 

ium quod, the thing which or f&af ; gen. vir cujus, the 

nan irAose or of whom ; mulier ct$;W, the woman whose 

d2 
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or of whom ; negotium cujus, the thing of which, seldoc. 
a hose, Sfc; thus, 

Sing. Plur. 

N. Qui, quae, quod. N. Qui, quae, quae. 

G. Cujiis, cujus, cujus. G. Quorum, quarum, quorum. 

JJ. Cui, cui, cui. D. Queis or quibus, &c. 

A. Quern, quam, quod. A. Quos, quas, quae. 

v • ■ ' ' v . • ■ ■ — — — - 

A. Quo, qua, quo* A, Queis or quibus, &c. 

The other pronouns are derivatives, coming from ego, tu, 
and sui. Mens, my or mine; tuus, thy or thine; suus, 
his own, her own, its own, their own, are declined like 
bonus, -a, -urn ; and noster, our ; vester, your, like pulcher, 
-chra, -chrum, of the first and second declension: noster, 
-tra, -trum. 

Nostras, of our country ; vestras, of your country ; cujas, 
of what or which country, are declined Xikzfelix, of the third 
declension : gen. nostrdtis, dat. nostrdti, Sfc, 

Pronouns as well as nouns, that signify things which can- 
not be addressed or called upon, want the vocative. 

Meus has mi, and sometimes mens, in the voc. sing masc. 

The relative qui has frequently qui in the ablative, and that, which 
is remarkable, in all genders and numbers. 

Qui is sometimes used for quia : and instead of cujus, the gen. of q*U+ 
we find an adjective pronoun, cujus, -a, -aim. 

Simple pronouns, with respect to their signification, are divided into 
the following classes : 

1. Demonstratives, which point out any person <fr thing present, or 
as present : ego, tu, hie, iste, and sometimes t'fte, is, ipse, 

2. Relatives, which refer to something going before ; iffe, ipse, iste, 
hie, is, qui. 

3. Possessive*, which signify possession : meus, tuus, suus, noster, ra- 
ter. 

4. Patriots or Gentiles, which signify one's country : nostras, vestras, 
cujas. 

5. Interrogatives, by which we ask a question : quis f cujas f When 
they do not ask a question, they are called Indefinites, like other words 
of the same nature. 

6. Reciprocals, which again call back or represent the same object to 
the mind : net and suus, 

COMPOUND LATIN PBONOUN8. 

Pronouns are compounded variously : 

1. With other pronouns ; as, isthic, isthoc, isthoc, isthuc, or istuc; 
Ace. isthunc, isthanc, isthoc or isthuc ; Abl. isthoc, isthae, isthoc; Nom. 
and ace. plur. neut. istha!c 9 of iste and hie. So, Ulie* of Ule and hie. 
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2. "With some other-parts of speech ; as, hujusmodi, cujusmodi, &o. 
mecum, tecum, tecum, nobiscum, tiobiscum, quocum, or quicum, and quibus- 
cum : cecum, eccam ; eceos, eccas, and sometimes ecca, in the nom. sing., 
of ecee and is. So ellum, of eeee and tile. 

3. With some syllable added; as, tute, of tu and fc, used only in the 
nom. : fyomet, tutemet, subnet, through all the cases ; thus, mthnet, tuimet, 
#*c, of ego, tu, sui, and met. Instead of tumet, in the nom. we say, 
tuUmet : Hiccine, haecme, frc. in all the cases that end in e, of hie and 
erne : Medpte, tv&pte, sudpte, nostrdpte, vestrdpte, in the ablat. fern., and 
sometimes meopte, tuopte, $*c, of mens, ffe. and pte : hicce, hacce, hocce; 
hujusce, face, hisce, hosce, of hie and ce; whence, hujuscemodi, ejuseemodi, 
cujuschnodi. So, IDEM, the same, compounded of is and dem, which 
is thus declined : 

Sing. Ptur. 

N. Idem, eadem, Idem. N Ildem, esedem, eadem. 

G. Ejusdem, ejusdem, ejusdem. G. Edrundem,earundem,e5rundem. 

D. Eldem, eldem, eldem. D. Eisdem, or iisdem, &c. 

A. Eundem, eandem, Idem. A. Eosdem, easdem, e&dem. 

V. Idem, eSdem, Idem. V. Ildem, essdem, eadem. 

A. Eddem, eadem, eodem. A. Eisdem, or iisdem, &c. 

The pronouns which we find most frequently compounded, are quis 
and qui. 

Quit in composition is sometimes the first, sometimes the last, and 
sometimes likewise the middle part of the word compounded : but qui 
is always the first. 

1. The compounds of quis, in which it is put first, are, quisnam, 
who ? quispiam, quisquam, any one ; quisque, every one ; quisquis, who- 
soever ; which are thus declined : 

Nom. Gen. Dot. 

Quisnam, qusenam, quodnam or quidnam, cujusnam, cuinam, Sec. 
Quispiam, quaspjam, quodpiam or quidpiam, cujuspiam, cuipiam. 
Quisquam, quaequam, quodquam or quidquam, enjusquam, cuiquam. 
Quisque, quaeque, quodque or quidque, cuj usque, cuique. 
Quisquis, -^— quidquid or quicquid, cujnscujus, cuicui. 

And so in the other cases, according to the simple quia. But quis- 
quis has not the feminine at all, and the neuter only in the nominative 
and accusative. Quisquam has also quicquam for quidquam ; accusa- 
tive, quenquam, without the feminine. The plural is scarcely used. 

2. The compounds of quis 9 in which quis is put last, have qua in the 
nominative sing, fern., and in the nominative and accusative plur. neut. ; 
as, tiliquis, some, ecquis, who? of etand quis; also, neqtds, siquis, num- 
quis, which for the most part are read separately ; thus, ne quis, si quis, 
nam quis. They are thus declined : 

Nom. Gen. DaU 

AUquis, Sllqua, ftllquod or illiquid, fillcujus, Sllcui, &c 

Ecquis, ecqua, or ecqus9,ecquod or ecquid, eccujus, eccui. 

Si quis, si qua, si quod or si quid, si cuj us, si cui. 

Ne quis, ne qua, ne quod or ne quid, ne cuj us, ne cui. 

Num. quis, num qua, num quod or num quid, num cujus, num cui* 
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3. The compounds which have quis in the middle, are, eoquisnam, 
who ? unusquisque, gen. uniuseujusque, every one. The former is used 
only in the nom. sing., and the latter wants the plural. 

4. The compounds of qui are quieunqus, whosoever ; quidam, some ; 
quUibet, quivis, any one, whom you please ; which are thus declined : 

Norn. Gen. Dot. 

Qulcnnque, qucecunque, quodcunque, cujuscunque, cuicunque. 

Quldam, quaedam, quoddam or quiddam, cujusdam, cuidam. 
Qullibet, qussllbet, quodlibet or quidllbet, cujusllbet, cuillbet. 
Qulvis, quevis, quodvis or quidvis, cujusvis, cuivis, &c. 

Ob8. 1. All these compounds have seldom or never queis, but qui- 
bus, in their dat. and abl. plur. ; thus, tiliquxbus, &c. 

Obs. 2. Quis and its compounds, in comic writers, have sometimes 
qui* in the feminine gender. 

Obs. 3. Quldam has quendam, quondam, quoddam or qviddam, in the 
ace. sing., and quorundam, qu&undam, quorundam, in the gen. plur., n 
being put instead of m, for the better sound. 

Obs. 4. Quod, with its compounds, tUxquod, quodvis, quoddam, &c. 
are used, when they agree with a substantive in the same case ; quid, 
with its compounds illiquid, quidvis, &c. for the most part have either 
no substantive expressed, or govern one in the genitive. For this rea- 
son, they are by some reckoned substantives. 

VERB. 

A verb is a word which expresses what is affirmed of 
things ; as, The boy reads. The sun shines. The man loves. 

Or, A verb is that part of speech which signifies to be, to 
do, or to suffer. 

It is called Verb or Word, by way of eminence, because it is the most 
essential word in a sentence, without which the other parts of speech 
can form no complete sense. Thus, the diligent boy reads his lesson with 
- care, is a perfect sentence ; but if we take away the affirmation, or the ' 
word reads, it is rendered imperfect,- or rather becomes no sentence at 
all : thus, the diligent boy his lesson with care. 

A verb therefore may be thus distinguished from any other part of 
speech :— Whatever word expresses an affirmation or assertion is a verb; 
or thus, Whatever word, with a substantive noun or pronoun before or 
after it, makes full sense, is a verb ; as, stones fall, I walk, walk thou. 
Here fall and walk are verbs, because they contain an affirmation ; but 
when we say, a long walk, a dangerous fall, there is no affirmation ex- 
pressed ; and the same words, walk and fall, become substantives or 
nouns. We often find likewise in Latin the same word used as a verb, 
and also as some other part of speech ; thus, amor -oris, love, a sub- 
stantive ; and amor, I am loved, a verb. 

Verbs, with respect to their signification, are divided into 
three different classes, Active, Passive, and Neuter ; because 
we consider things either as acting, or being acted upon ; 
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or as neither acting, nor being acted upon, but simply ex- 
isting in a certain state or condition ; as in a state of motion 
or rest, &c. 

1. An Active verb expresses an action, and necessarily sup- 
poses an agent, and an object acted upon ; as, dmdre, to love ; 
dmo te, I love thee. 

2. A verb Passive expresses a passion or suffering, or the 
receiving of an action ; and necessarily implies an object act- 
ed upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon ; as, dmdri, 
to be loved ; tu timdris a me, thou art loved by me. 

3. A Neuter verb properly expresses neither action nor 
passion, but simply the being, state, or condition of things ; 
as, dormio, I sleep ; s8deo, I sit. 

The verb Active is also called Transitive, when the action 
passes over to the object, or has an effect on some other 
thing ; as, scribo literas, I write letters : but when the ac- 
tion is confined within the agent, and passes not over to any 
object, it is called Intransitive ; as, ambulo, I walk ; cnrro, 
I run ; which are likewise called Neuter Verbs. Many verbs 
in Latin and English are used both in a transitive and in an 
intransitive or neuter sense ; as, sistere, to stop ; inctpere, 
to begin ; durdre, to endure, or to harden, &c. 

Verbs which simply signify being, are likewise called Sub' 
stantive verbs ; as, esse or existere, to be or to exist. The 
notion of existence is implied in the signification of every 
verb ; thus, / love, may be resolved into, / am loving. 

When the meaning of a verb is expressed without any affir- 
mation, or in such a form as to be joined to a substantive 
noun, partaking thereby of the nature of an adjective, it is 
called a Participle ; as, &mans, loving ; dmdtus, loved, liut 
when it has the form of a substantive, it is called a Gerund, 
or a Supine; as, amandum, loving; dmdtum, to love; 
amdtu, to love, or to be loved. 

A verb is varied or declined by Voices, Moods, 
Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

There are two voices ; the Active and Passive. 

There are four moods ; Indicative, Subjunc- 
tive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

Digitized by GoOgle 
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There are five tenses ; the Present, the Pre- 
ter-imperfect, th,e Preter-perfect, the Preter-plu~ 
perfect^ and the Future. 

There are two numbers ; Singular and Plural. 

There are three persons j First, Second, Third. 

1. Voice expresses the different circumstances in which we consider 
an object, whether as acting, or being acted upon. The Active voice 
signifies action ; as, amo t I love ; the Passive, suffering, or being the 
object of an action ; as, amor, I am loved. 

2. Modes or Moods are the various maimers of expressing the signi- 
fication of the verb. 

The Indicative declares or affirms positively ; as, amo 9 1 love ; amabo, 
I shall or will love ; or asks a question ; as, an tu amas t dost thou love ? 

The Subjunctive is usually joined to some other verb, and cannot make 
a full meaning by itself; as, orat, ut ad se venias, she begs that you may 
come to her, Ter. And. iv. 2, 4 ; orabat, ut eras redires, she entreated 
that you would return to-morrow, Ter. Eun. iii. 3, 27 ; non, si me ob- 
secret, redibo, if she entreat me, I will not return, ib. i. I, 4. Some call 
this the Potential Mood, and others the Conditional 

The Imperative commands, exhorts, or entreats ; as, ama, love thou. 

The Infinitive simply expresses the signification of the verb, without 
limiting it to any person or number ; as, amare, to love. 

3. Tenses or Times express the time when any thing is supposed to 
be, to act, or to suffer. 

Time in general is divided into three parts, the present, past, and 
future. 

Past time is expressed three different ways. When we speak of a 
* thing which was doing, but not finished at some former time, we use 
the Preter-imperfect, or past time not completed ; as, scribebam, I was 
writing. 

When we speak of a thing now finished, we use the Preter-perftct, 
or past time completed ; as, seripsi, I wrote, or have written. 

When we speak of a thing finished at or before some past time, we 
use the Preter-pluperftct, or past time more than completed ; as, scrip- 
seram, I had written. 

Future time is expressed two different ways. A thing may be con- 
sidered either as simply about to be done, or as actually finished, at 
some future time ; as, scribam, I shall write, or I shall [then] be writ- 
ing ; scripserot I shall have written. 

4. Number marks how many we suppose to be, to act, or to suffer. 

5. Person shows to what the meaning of the verb is applied, whether 
to the person speaking, to the person addressed, or to some other per- 
son or thing. 

Verbs have two numbers and three persons, to agree with substan- 
tive nouns and pronouns in these respects ; for a verb properly has nei- 
ther numbers nor persons, but certain terminations answering to the 
person and number of its nominative. 
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A verb is properly said to be conjugated, when all its parts are pro- 
perly classed, or, as it were, yoked together* according to Voice, Mood, 
Tense, Number, and Person. 

ENGLISH VERBS. 

English verbs change their termination to express only the present 
and the past time of the Active voice ; and in regular verbs, the Per- 
fect participle is always the same with the perfect or past time, both of 
them ending in erf or 'd. The present participle always ends in ing. 
The English Language has no future participle, which defect is sup- 
plied by a circumlocution ; as, about to Jove, 

An English verb is thus varied : 
To LOVE. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Time. Past Time. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

§ 1. 1 love. "We love. 1. I loved. We loved. 

S 2. Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 2. Thou lovedst. Ye or you loved. 
b 3. He loveth or loves. They love. 3. He loved. They loved. 

Subjunctive Mood, Imperative Mood. 

Present Time. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1. 1 love. "We love. 2. Love thou.. Love ye, or love you. 

2. Thou love. Ye or you love. Infinitive Mood. 

3. He love. They love. Present, To love. 

Participle Present, Loving ; Perfect, Loved. 
The several remaining parts of the English verb are formed by the 
assistance of other verbs, called therefore Auxiliaries or Helpers. The 
chief of these are have, be, shall, and will, which are thus varied : 
To HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Time. Past Time. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

g,l. I have. "We have. 1. 1 had. "We had. 

I 2. Thou hast. Ye have. 2. Thou hadst Ye had. 

£ 3. He has or hath. They have. 3. He had. They had. 

Subjunctive Mood. Imperative Mood. 

Present. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1. 1 have. "We have. 2. Have thou. Have ye. 

2. Thou have. Ye have. Infinitive Mood. 

3. He have. They have. Present, To have. 

Participle Present, Having ; Perfect, Had.' 

* The participle had is never used as an auxiliary. Thus we say, / 
have loved, I had loved / but never I have had loved, nor / had had lowed. 
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To BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Time. Past Time. 

Sing. Plur. Sing* Pott. 

1. I am. We are. 1. I was. We were. 

2. Thou art Ye are. 2. Thou wait. Ye were. 

3. He it. They are. 3. He was. They were. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pretext Time. Past Time. 

Sing. Phtr. Sing. Phtr. 

1. I be. We be. t. I were. We were. 

2. Thou be. Ye be. 2. Thou wert. Ye were. 

3. Hebe. They be. 3. He were.* They were. 

Imperative Mood. Infinitive Mood. 

Sing. Phtr. Present, To be. 

2. Be thou. Be ye. 

Particqde. 
Present, Being. Perfect, Been. 



SHALL. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I shall. We shall. 

2. Thou shalt. Ye shall. 
3 f He shall. They shall. 



WILL. 

Sing. , Phtr. 

1. I will. We will 

2. Thou wilt. Ye wilL 

3. He will. They wilL 



The terminations of these auxiliary verbs seem to be irregular. Most 
of them, however, are only contractions of the regular form. Thus, 
hast is contracted for hottest ; hath, for haveth ; hae, for haves ; had, for 
haved; hadst, for havedst; and wilt, for wiliest ; which last is likewise 
used from the Tegular verb to will; thus, I will, thorn wiliest, howSUth 
or wtUe, &e. 

The tense* of the Subjunctive Mood are expressed by mag or tan, 
might, could, would, and should, together with auxiliary verbs. 

Would, wouldst, eomes from will; and should, shouldst, from shall. 
Might and could seem to be the past time of mag and can. 

To express with greater force the present and past time of the indi- 
cative mood, we use the auxiliary verb- do; as, J do love ; I did love. 
And so in the imperative, do thou love, do ye love. In the third person 
of the imperative, we always use let, which, being an active verb, has 
always an accusative after it ; as, let him love, let them love. 

Wnen we speak of present time indeterminately, we use the simple 
form; as, I love, I loved; but when we speak of it with some particular 
limitation, we use an auxiliary ; as, lam loving just now ; I was (then) 
loving. The termination th, in the third person of the present of the 
indicative, properly belongs to solemn discourse ; as, he hath* he doth, && 

* That the learner may more clearly perceive the force of the sub- 
junctive mood, he should be accustomed to prefix a conjunction before 
H; thus, iflbe, ifthoube, &c; if I were, ifthouwert r kxu So, if I 
have, if thou have, &c. j tf I love, if thou lave. 
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The whole of the passive voice in English is formed by the auxiliary 
verb ft» be, and the participle perfect ; as, / am loved, I was loved, lee. 
In many verbs the present participle also is used in a passive sense ; 
as, These things art doing, wert doing, &c. ; The house is building, was 
holding, &c. Bat the formation of a regular English verb, both in the 
Active and Passive voice, through its different moods and tenses, will 
be understood in conjunction with the Latin verb Amo. 

When an auxiliary is joined to a verb, the auxiliary is varied accord- 
ing to number and person, and the verb itself always continues the same. 
When there are two or more auxiliaries joined to the verb, the first of 
them only is varied according to person and number. The auxiliary 
must admits of no variation ; as, / must road, thou must read, &c. 

Shall and will are always employed to express future time. Trill, in 
the first person singular and plural, promises or threatens ; in the se- 
cond and third persons, only foretells : shall, on the contrary, in the 
first person, simply foretells ; in the second and third persons, promises, 
commands, or threatens. But the contrary of this holds, when we ask 
a question : thus, " I shall go," " you will go," express event only ; 
but " will you go V* imports intention ; and " shall I go ?" refers to 
the will of another. 

The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but sometimes it assumes 
the passive form ; as, I had fallen, or I was fallen ; I have come, or / 
am come ; they had come, or they were come, &c. 

IBBEGGLAB ENGLISH VEftBS. 

The English language abounds in Irregular Verbs* 
A verb in English is said to be irregular, which has not the 
Past Time and the Participle Perfect in ed. 

Most English verbs are liable to some irregularity from contraction. 

To this we are led by the nature of the language, and the manner of 
pronouncing it. Thus, instead of loved, lovedest, we say, lov'd, lovedst. 
Hence in many verbs ed is changed into t ; as, snatcht, ehecht, snapt, 
mxxt, dwelt ; past, meant, felt, left, bereft, &c, for snatched, checked, &c. 
In such words, however, the entire form is aho used, and in general to 
be preferred. They are not therefore commonly ranked among irre- 
gular verba. ' 

Irregular verbs in English, properly so called, are all monosyllables, 
unless compounded ; and may be reduced to the three following classes* 
in which those marked thus,* are likewise used in the regular form. 

1. Irregulars by Contraction* 

These commonly end in d or t, and have the Present, the Past Time, 
and the Participle Perfect, all alike, without any variation ; as, beat, 
burst, cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, knit, let, Uft,* light* put, quit, 9 tead, 
rent, rid, set, shed, shred, shut, slit, split, spread, thrust, wet* ; all of 
which are contracted for heated, bursted, casted, $o. 

The following in the Past Time, and Participle Perfect, vary a little 
from the Present; as, lead, led; sweat, swef ; meet, meti breed, bredj 
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feed, fed; speed, aped; bend, bent* ; lend, lent; rend, rent; tend, tent; 
spend, spent; buUd, built*; geld, gelt* ; gild, gilt*; gird, girt* ; lose, 
lost. 

Sold, told, hod, mode, fled, shod, clad* ; from sell, tell, have, make, 
flee, shoe, clothe, are contracted for selled, telled, &c. Stand hai stood; 
smell, smelt; dare, durst, in the participle dared. 

2. Irregulars in ght. 

These are few in number, and have the Past Time and Participle in 
ght ; as, bring, brought ; bug, bought ; catch, caught* ; fight, fought ; 
teach, taught ; think, thought ; seek, sought ; work, wrought* 

3. Irregulars in en. 

This is by far the most numerous class of irregular verbs. They have 
commonly the Participle Perfect in en, and form the Past Time by 
changing the vowel or diphthong of the Present* Some form the Past 
Time regularly. 



Past. 

feU, , 

awoke,* 

forsook, 

shook, 

took, 

drew, 

slew, 

got or gat, 

helped, 

melted, 

swelled, 

ate, 

( bare or 

\ bore, 

C brake or 

» I broke, 

._ C clave or 

Cleave ' J clove', 

spake or 

spoke, 

, sware or 
Swear. 



Tear, 
Wear, 



Present. 

Fall, 

Awake, 

Forsake, 

Shake, 

Take, 

Draw, 

Slay, 

Get, 

Help, 

Melt, 

Swell, 

Eat, 

Bear, 



Participle. 

fallen. 

awaked. 

forsaken. 

shaken. 

taken. 

drawn. 

slain. 



See, 
Bite, 
Chide, 
Hide, 



Break, 
Cleave, 
Speak, j 



swore, 

tare or tore, torn, 

ware or 



got or gotten. Slide, 

holpen.* 

molten.* 

swollen.* 

eaten. 

born£. 

broken. 

cloven.* 

spoken. 

sworn. 



Heave, 

Shear, 

Steal, 

Tread, 

"Weave, 



( wore, 
hove,* 
shore, 
stole, 
trod, 
wove, 



worn. 

hoven.* 

shorn. 

stolen. 

trodden. 

woven. 



Present. Past. Participle. 

Creep, cropef or crept,* crept.* 
Freeze, froze, frozen. 

Seethe, sod,* sodden, 

saw, seen, 

bit, bitten, 

chid, chidden, 

hid, hidden, 

slid, slidden. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Climb, clomb,t climbed, climbed, 
driven, 
rode, ridden, 
risen, 
shined, shone, 
striven, 
smitten, 
stridden, 
shriven, 
thriven, 
written. 
5 stricken or 
\ strucken. 
bidden* 
given, 
sat or sitten. 
spit, spitten. 
dug, digged, 
lain or lien, 
chosen, 
held, holder 



Drive, 


drove, 


Ride, 


rode, 


Rise, 


rose, 


Shine, 


shone,* 


Strive, 


strove,* 


Smite, 


smote, 


Stride, 


strode, 


Shrive, shrove, 
Thrive, throve, 


Write, 


wrote, 


Strike, 


struck, 


Bid, 


bade, 


Give, 

Sit, 
Spit, 

Dig, 
Lie, 


gave, 
sat, 

spit, spat, 
dug,* 
lay, 



Choose, chose, 
Hold, held, 



X Born, brought forth as a child : but borne, carried as a burden, 
f Crope is now obsolete :~8p clomb. 
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Promt. 


Past. 


Participle. 


Present. 


Past. 


Participle. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Bive, 


rived, 


riven. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawn.* 


Crow, 


crew, 


crowed. 


Shape, 


shaped, 


sbapen.* 


Grow, 


grew, 


grown. 


Shave, 


shaved, 


shaven.* 


Know, 


knew, 


known. 


Shew, 


shewed, 


shewn.* 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Show, 


showed, 


shown. 


Ry, 


flew, 


flown. 


Sow, 


sowed, 


sown.* 


Bake, 


baked, 


baken.* 


Strow or 


strowed ot 


strown.* 


Grave, 


graved, 


graven.* 


strew. 


strewed, 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewn.* 


Wash, 


washed, 


washen.* 


Lade, 


laded, 


laden. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen.* 


Load, 


loaded, 


loaden.* 


Wreath, 


wreathed, 


wreathen. 1 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mown.* 


Writhe, 


writhed. 


writhen. 



Several verbs seem to have dropped the termination en in 
the Participle ; as, 



Present. 

Begin, 

Cling, 

Drink, 

Fling, 

Ring, 

Shrink, 

Sing, 
Sink, 

Sling, 

SUnk, 
Spin, 
Spring, 



Past. 

began, 

clung, 

drank, 

flung, 

{rang or 
rung, 
C shrank or 
l shrunk, 
sang or sung, 
sank or sunk, 
( slang or 
I slung. 

Jslank or 
slunk, 

span or spun, 
j sprang or 
(sprung, 



Participle. 
begun, 
clung. 

J drunk or 
drunken, 
flung. 

rung. 

shrunk. 

sung, 
sunk. 

slung. 

slunk, 
spun, 
sprung. 



Present. 
Sting, 

Stink, 

, String, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Wring, 

Bind, 

Find, 

Grind, 

Wind, 

Hang, 

Shoot, 

Stick, 

Come, 

Run, 

Win, 



, Past. 
stung, 
J stank or 
i stunk, 
strung, 
J swam or 
I swum, 
swang, 
wrung,* 
bound, 
found, 
ground, 
wound, 
hung,* 
shot, 
stuck. 



Participle. 
stung. 

stunk. 

strung. 



swung. 

wrung.* 

bound. 

found. 

ground. 

wound, 

hung.* 

shot. 

stuck* * 



came, come, 
ran, run. 
won, won. 



Frequent mistakes are committed with regard to those verbs whieh 
make the Participle Perfect different from the Past Time : thus it is 
said, he begun, for he began ; he run, for he ran ; the Participle being 
used instead of the Past Time: and much more frequently the Past 
Time instead of the Participle ; as, I had wrote, for / had written ; it 
was wrote, for it was written ; so, bore for borne ; chose for chosen ; hid 
for hidden ; drove for driven ; broke for broken, &c. 

Several verbs are either defective, or made up of parts derived from 
different verbs of the same signification ; as, go, went, gone ; west, wit 
or wot f wot} wis, wist} ought, quoth, must, together with most of the 
auxiliary verbs; as, eon, could; mag, might; shall, should, &c« 
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LATIN VERBS. 

The Latins have four different ways of varying verbs, call- 
ed the Firsts the Second^ the Third, and the Fourth Con- 
jugation. 

The conjugations are thus distinguished : 

The First has a long before re of the Infinitive ; the 
Second has e long, the Third has e short) and the Fourth has 
t long, before re of the Infinitive. 

Except dabe, to give, which has & short, and also its compounds; 
Urns, circund&re, to surround ; circund&mus, -d&tis, -dtibam, -d&bo, &o. 

The different conjugations are likewise distinguished from 
one another by the different terminations of the following; 
tenses : 







ACTIVE VOICE. 










Indicative Mood. 






Singular* 


Present Tense. 


Plural. 


Persons. 






Persons. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


aJ 1 -- 


-as 


-St 


-amus 


-atis 


-ant. 


d J -2. -eo -es 


-et 


-emiis 


-etts 


-ent. 


813.-0 
^ U.-ic 


-Is 


-It 


-lmils 


-lt!s 


-unt. 


► -Is 


-It 


-lmiis 


-Itls 


-iunt. 






Imperfect. 






1. -abam 


-abas 


-abat 


-abamus 


-abatis 


-abant. 


2. -ebam 


-ebas 


-ebat 


-ebamus 


-ebatls 


-ebant. 


3. -ebam 


-ebas 


-ebat 


•ebamus 


-ebatis 


-ebant. 


4. -iebam 


-iebas 


-lebat 

] 


-iebamus 
Future. 


-iebatis 


-iebant. 


1. -abo 


-abte 


-ablt 


-abtmus 


-abltis 


-abunt. 


2. -ebo 


-ebis 


-ebit 


-eblmiis 


-ebitis 


-ebunt. 


3. -am 


-es 


-et 


-emus 


-etts 


-ent. 


4. -iam 


-ies 


-iet 


-iemus 


-ietis 


-ient. 






Subjunctive Mood. 










Present Tense. 






1. -em 


-es 


-et 


-emus 


-etis 


-ent. 


2. -earn 


-eas 


-eat 


-eamus 


-eatis 


-east. 


3. -am 


-as 


-at 


-amus 


-atla 


*a«U 


4. -iam 


-ifta 


-i&t 


-i&mus 


-iltto 


-iant* 
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1. -arera -ares -ar£t 

2. -erem, -eres *e*ret 

3. -erem -eres -fcrfct 

4. -irem -ires -iret 



Imperfect. 



-aremus -arStis -arent. 

-eremus -eretls -erent. 

-eremiis -Sretle -Srent. 

-Iremus -Iretis -irent. 



Imperative Mood. 







2. 


3. 2. 




3. 




1. 


-a or -ato 


-5to -St8 or 


-atotS 


-anto. 




2. 


-e or -eto 


-eto -et8 or 


-etote* 


-ento. 




3. 


-e or -Ito 


-Ito -Ite or 


-ItotS 


-unto. 




4. 


-I or -Ito 


-Ito -itfc or 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 


-HotS 


-iunto. 


1. 


-5r 


-aria or ~firg 


-Star -fimiir 


-amlnl 


•antfir. 


2. 


•eor 


-erls or -gr5 


-fitir .-Smfir 


-Smlnl 


•entiir. 


3. 


-6r 


-eris or -ere* 


-ltttr -Imttr 


-Imlni 


-untiir. 


4. 


-idr 


-Iris or -Ire* 


-Itdr -Imur 


-Imlnl 


-iuntiir, 



Imperfect. 

1. -SbSr -abfirfs or -abSre -Sbatiir -abamfir -Sbamlnf -abantttf. 

2.-eba> -ebaris or -«bar« -€b&tiir -ebamtir -Sbamlnl -«bantOT. 

3. -ebar -ebaris or -6bar5 -ebatnr -ebamiir -gbamlnl -Sbantiir. 

4. -iebar -iebartaor -iebarS -iebatfir -iebamdr -iebaminl -iebantdr. 

Future. 

l.-ab»r ^abe'ris or -abe>e* -abltiir -ablmiir -SMmfol -Sbuntiir. 

2. -ebdr-eberls or -ebSrg -ebltiir -ebimfir -eblmlnl -ebuntfir. 

3. -ar -eris or -5r5 -Star -Smiir -emlnl -entiir. 

4. -iar -ieris or -iere* -ietur -iem&r -iemlnl -ientiir. 

Subjunctive Mood. 





t Present Tense. 






l.-fr 


-eris or -ere* 


-etdr -em&r 


-emini 


-entiir. 


2. -ear 


-earls or'-eare* 


-eatiir -eam&r 


-eimlnt 


-eantfir. 


3.-ir 


-arts or -fire* 


-Stiir -amur 


-amlnl 


-antttr. 


4. .iar 


-iaris or -iaHS 


-iattlr -iamur 
Imperfect. 


-iamlnl 


-iantttr. 


1. -arer 


-arSrls or -arere 


-aretfir -aremuV 


-aremlnf 


-arentur. 


2,-erer 


-Srgrls or -erSre* 


-eretfir -eremttr 


-gremlnT 


•Srentur* 


3.-er«r 


•exSris or -erere 


-erettir •erSmiir , 


-eremln! 


-emntSr. 


4» -Irer 


-Jrerls or-Irere' 


-Iretiir -Tremor 


-Iremiol 


-Iretfttr. 
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Imperative Mood. 
2. 3. 2« 3* 

1. -are or -ator -ator -amlnl -anttfr. 

2. -ere* or -etor -etor -emini -enttfr. 

3. -8re or -itor -lttfr -Imini -untoY. 

4. -ire or -itor -Ittfr -imini -iuntfr. 
Observe. Verbs in to of the third conjugation have iwU in the third 

person plural of the present indicative active, and iuntur in the passive ; 
and so in the imperative, iunto and iuntor. In the imperfect and fu- 
ture of the indicative, they have always the terminations of the fourth 
conjugation, iebccm, and torn : iebar, and far, &c. 

The terminations of the other tenses are the same through 
all the Conjugations. Thus, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Sing. Plur. 

Perf. -! -isti -it -rnius -istts -erunt or -ere. 

Plu. -gram -eras -&rat -eramus -eratls -grant. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Perf. -erim -eris -erft -erimus -eritls -erint. 

Plu. -issem -isses -isset -issemiis -issetls -issent. 

Put. -ero -eris -erit -erimus -eritls -erint. 

These tenses, in the Passive Voice, are formed by the Par- 
ticiple Perfect, and the Auxiliary verb sum, which is also 
used to express the Future of the Infinitive Active. 

SUM is an irregular verb, and thus conjugated : 
Principal Parts. 
Pres. Indie. ' Perf* Indie. Pres. lnfin. 

Sum, fui, esse, to be* 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense*— am. 
Sing. Plur. 

g 1. Sum, I am. Sumus, tee are. 

£ 2. £s, thou art. or you are. Estis, ye or you are. 
£* 3. £st, he is. Sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. — was. 

1. £ram, / was. Eramus, we were* 

2. Eras, thou wast, or you were. Eratis, ye or you were* 

3. Erat, he was. Erant, they were. 
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Perfect. — have been, or was. 

1. Fui, I have been. Futrnus, we have been* 

2. Fuisti, thou hast been. Fuistis, ye or you have been. 

3. Fuit, he has been. Fnerunt v. -ere, they have been. 

Plu-perfect. — had been. 

1. Fugram, I had been. Fuer&mus, we had been. 

2. Fueras, thou hadst been. FuSratis, ye or you had been. 

3. Fuerat, he had beem Fuerant, they had been. 

Future. — shall or will. 

1. Ero, / shall be. Erimus, we shall be. 

2. Eris, thou shalt be. Erltis, ye or you shall be. 

3. Erit, he shall be. Erunt, they shall be. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. — may or can. 

1 . Sim, / may be. Simus, we may be. 

2. Sis, thou mayest be. Sltis, ye may be. 

3. Sit, he may be. Sint, they may be. 

Imperfect. — might, could, would, or should. 

1. Essem, / might be. Essemus, we might be. 

2. Esses, thou mightst be. Essetis, ye might be. 

3. Esset, he might be. . Essent, they might be. 

Perfect. — may have. 
l.Fuerim, / may have been. Fuenmus, we may have been* 
2.F\ieri$,thoumayesthavebeen.Fxi$Titiii, ye may have been. 
3. Fuerit, he may have been. Fuerint, they may have been. 

Plu-perfect. — might, could, would, or should have ; or had. 
l.Fuissem, I might have been. Fui8semus,w;e might have been. 
2. FuisseSythoumightst have been.Fm&set\s,ye might have been. 
3.Fuisset, he might have been. Fuissent, they might have been. 

Future — shall have. 

1 . Fuero, / shall have been. Fuerimus, we shall have been. 

2. Fueris, thou shalt have been. FuSritis, ye shall have been. 

3. Fuerit, he shall have been. Fuerint, they shall have been. 

Imperative Mood*. 

2. E6, vel esto, be thou. Este,velestote,beye, or be you* 

3. Esto, Idt him be. Sunto, let them be. 



* The imperative mood in Latin has no first person singular or plu- 
ral, both which are commonly expressed by the first persons sing, and 
plur. of the Subjunctive ; thus, him, let me be ; rimus, let us be : so, 
uruem, let me love ; amemus, let us love, &c. [ 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Pres. Ease, to be. 
Ptrf. Fuisse, to have been. 
' p . J Esse fiiturus, -a, -urn, to be about to be. 
u ' { Fuisse fiiturus, -a, -um, to have been about to be. 

Participle. 

Future, Fiiturus, about to be. 

Obs. 1. The personal pronouns, which in English are, for the most 
part, added to the verb, in Latin are commonly understood : because 
the several persons are sufficiently distinguished from one another by 
the different terminations of the verb, though the persons themselves 
be not expressed. The learner, however, at first may be accustomed 
to join them with the verb ; thus, ego sum, I am ; tu es, thou art, or 
you are ; iUe est, he is ; nos sumus, we are, &c. So, ego onto, I love ; 
tu amas, thott lovest ; itti amant, they love. 

Obs. 2. In the second person singular in English, we commonly 
use the plural form, except in solemn discourse ; as, tu es, thou art, or 
much ojtener, you are ; tu eras, thou wast, or you were ; tu sis, thon 
mayest be, or you may be, &c. es vel esto tu, be thou, or be you, &c. 
So, tu amas, thou lovest, or you love ; tu amabas, thou lovedst, or you 
loved, &c. 

Verbs are thus varied in the different Conjugations : 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie* . Perfect. Supine. Present Injinit, 
Xmo, amavi, amatum, SrnarS, to love. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. — love, do love, or am loving. 

Sing. X. Amo, I love. 

2. Am-as, thou lovest, or you love. 

3. Am-at, he loveth, or he loves. 
Plur. 1. Am-amus, we love. 

2. Am-atis, ye or you love. 

3. Am-ant, they love. 
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Imperfect. — loved, did love, or wot loving, 

Sing.l. Am-abam, I loved, 

2. Am-abas, thou lovedst. 

3. Am-abat, he loved, 
Plur.X. Am-abamug, we loved. 

2. Am-abatis, ye or you loved. 

3. Am-abant, they loved. 

Perfect. — loved, have loved, or did love. 



Sing, 1. Am-avi, 

2. Am-avisti, 

3. Am-avit, 
Plur, 1. Am-avimus, 

2. Am-avistis, 

3. Am-averunt,r.- 


/ have loved, 
thou hast loved, 
he has loved, 
we have loved, 
ye have loved, 
avere, they have loved. 


Plu 


-perfect. — had. 


Sing. 1. Am-averam, 

2. Am-averas, 

3. Am-averat, 
Plur, 1. Am-averamue, 

2. Am-averatis, 
3* Am-avgrant, 


I had loved, 
thou hadst loved, 
he had loved, 
we had loved, 
ye had loved, 
they had loved. 


Future — shall or will. 


Sing, 1. Am-abo, 

2. Am-abis, 

3. Am-abit, 
-Wur. 1. Am-ablmus, 

2. Am-abitis, 

3. Am-abunt, 


I shall or will love, 
thou shalt or wilt love, 
he shall or will love, 
we shall or will love, 
ye shall or will love, 
they shall or will love. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. — may or can. 

Sing. 1. Am-em, 1 may or can love* 

2. Am-es, thou may est or canst love. 

3, Ara-et, he may or can love. 
Plur, 1. Am-emus, we may or can love. 

2. Am-etis, ye or you may or can love. 

3. Am-ent, they may or can love. 

• A amem, if I lore ; ti antes, if thou love ; si atnet, if he love, Sec. 
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Imperfect. — might, could, would, or should. 

Sing. 1. Am-arem, J might love. 

2. Am-ares, thou mightst love. 

3* Am-aret, he might love. 

Plur. 1. Am-areraus, we might love. 

2. Am-aretis, ye might love. 

3. Am-arent, they might love. 

Perfect. — may have. 

Sing. 1. Am-averim, I may have loved. 

2. Am-averis, thou may est have loved. 

- 3. Am-averit, he may have loved. 

Plur. 1. Am-averim us, we may have loved. 

2. Am-averitis, ye may have loved. 

3. Am-averint, they may have loved. 

Phi-perfect. — might, could, would, or should have ; or had. 

Sing. 1. Am-avissem, I might have loved. 

2. Am-avisses, thou mightst have loved, 

3. Am-avisset, he might have loved. 
Plur. 1. Am-avissemus, we might have loved. 

2. Am-avissetis. ye might have loved. 

3. Am-avissent, they might have loved. 

Future* — shall have. 
Sing. 1. Am-avero, I shall have loved, 

2. Am-averis, thou shalt have loved. 

3. Am-averit, he shall have loved. 
Plur. 1. Am-averimus, we shall have loved. 

2. Am-averitis, ye shall have loved. 

3. Am-averint, they shall have loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. 2. Am-a, vel am-ato, love thou, or do thou love. 

3. Am-ato, let him love. 

Plur. 2. Am-ate, vel amatote, love ye, or do ye love. 

3. Am-anto, let them love. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. Am-are, to love. 

Perf. Ara-avisse, to have loved. 

Fut i ^ 88e ^ m * t " IT,8 » " a » " um > 1° oe a oout to love. 

' \ Fuis8eamaturu8,-a< urn* to have been about to love. 
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Participles. 



Present, Am-ans, 
Future, Am-aturas, 


loving, 
-a, -urn, about to love. 




Gerunds, 


Norn, Am-andum, 
Gen. Am-andi, 
Bat. Am-ando, 
Ace, Am-andum, 
Abl, Am-ando, 


loving, 
of loving, 
to loving, 
loving, 
with loving. 




Supines, 


Former, Am-atum, 
Latter, Am-atu, 


to love. 

to love, or to be loved. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Present Indicative. Perfect Participle. Infinitive. 
Amor, amatus, amari, to be loved* 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense.-— am. 

Sing.}. Am-or, I am loved. 

2. Am-aris, vel -are, thou art loved. 

3. Am-atur, he is loved. 
Pfotr. 1. Am-amur, we are loved. 

2. Am-amlni, ye or you are loved 

3. Am-antur, they are loved. 

Imperfect. — was. 

Sing. 1. Am-abar, I was loved. 

% Am-abari9,reZ-abare, thou wast loved. 

3. Am-abatur, he was loved. 

Plur. 1. Am-abamur, we were loved. 

2. Am-abammi, ye were loved. 

3. Am-abantur, they were loved. 

Perfect. — am ; have been, or was. 

Sing. 1. Amatus sum, vel fui, I have been loved. 

2. Amatus es, ©. fuisti, thou hast been loved. 

3. Amatns est, v. fuit, he hat been loved. 
Phtr. 1. Amati sihnuB, v. fulmus, we have been loved. 

2. Amati estis, v. fuistis, ye have been loved. 

3. Amati •nnt,fugrunt,t>. fuere,M«y have been loved. 
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Plu-perfect. — had been. 

Sing. 1. Amatus eram, vel fu$ram, I had been loved, 

2. Amatui eras, v. fueras, thou hadet been lowed. 

3. Amatus erat, v. fuerat, he had been loved. 
Plur, 1. Amati eramus, v. fuer&miis, we had been loved. 

2. Amati eratia, v. fueratis, ye had been loved. 

3. Amati erant, v. fuerant, they had been laved. 

Future. — shall or will be. 

Sing. 1. Am-abor, 1 shall be loved. 

2. Am-aberi8,tw/-abere,*Aou shalt be loved. 

3. Am-abltur, he shall be loved. 
Plur. 1. Am-ablmur, we shall be loved. 

2. Am-ablmlni, ye shall be loved. 

3. Am-abuntur, they shall be loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. — may or can be. 

Sing. 1 . Am-er, / may be loved. 

2. Am-eris, wZ-ere, thou mayest be loved. 

3. Am-etur, he may be loved. 
Plur. 1. Am-emur, we may be loved. 

2. Am-emlni, ye may be loved. 

3. Am-entur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect.— ^-tmg-Af, could, would, or should be. 

Sing. 1. Am-arer, I might be loved. 

2. Am-areris, veJ-arere, thou mightst be loved. 

3. Am-aretur, he might be loved. 
Plur. 1. Am-aremur, we might be loved. 

2. Am-aremmi, ye might be loved. 

3. Am-arentur, they might be loved. 

Perfect. — may have been. 

Sing. 1. Amatus sim, vel fuerim, I may have been loved. 

2. Amatus sis, v. fue'ris, thou mayest have been loved. 

3. Amatus sit, v. fuerit, he may have been loved. 
Plur. 1. Amati almus, v. fuSrimut, we may have been loved. 

2. Amati sltis, v. fuerttis, ye may have been loved. 

3. Amati sint, v. fu&rint, they may have been loved. 

Plu-perfect. — might, could, would, or should have been i 
or had been. 

Sing. 1. Amatus ossein, vel fuissem, / might have been loved. 

2. Amfitus esses, v. fuisses, thou mightet have been loved. 

3. Amfitus asset, p fuisset, he might have been loved. 
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Phtr. I. Amati essSmut, r. fuissemns, we might have been hoed. 

2. Amati essStis, v. fuiuStis, ye might have been loved. 

3. Amati essent, v. fuissent, they might have been loved. 

Future. — shall have been. 

Sing. 1 . Amatus fu&ro, / shall have been loved. 

2. Amatus fu£ris, thou shall have been loved. 

. 3. Amfitus fugrit, he shall have been loved. 

Plur. 1. Amati fufrimus, we shall have been loved. 

2. Amati fuSritis, ye shall have been loved. 

3. Amati fugrint, they shall have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 
Sing. 2. Am- are, vel am-ator, he thou loved. 

3. Am-ator, let him be loved. 

Plur. 2. Am-amini, be ye loved. 

3. Ara-antor, let them be loved. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Pres. Am-ari, to be loved. 

Perf. Esse, v. fuisse amatus, -a, -am, to have been loved. 
Fut. Am-Stum iri, to be about to be loved. 

Participles. 
Perf. Am«afcu8, -a, -um, loved. 

Fut. Am-andus, -a, -urn, to be loved. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Doceo, / teach ; docui, I have taught ; doctum, docere, to 
teach. 

Indicative Mood. 

Sing. Plur. 
1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Pres. Doc-eo, -es, -et ; -emus, -etis, -ent. 

Imp. Doc-ebam, -ebas, -ebat ; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 

Peif. Doc-ui, -uisti, -uit ; -uimus, -uistis, < ~ x 

Plu. Doc-ueram, -ueras, -uerat ; -uSramus, -ueYatis, -ugrant. 
Fut. Doc-ebo, -ebis, -ebit; -eblmus, -ebltis, -ebunt. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres. Doc-eam, -eas, -eat; -eamus, -eatis, -eant. 
Imp. Doc-erem, -e>es, -eret ; -eremus, -eretis, -erent* 
Perf. Doc-uerim, -u&ris, -uerit ; -uSrimus, -ueritis, -uttrint. 
Plu. Doc-uis8em,-ai88e8,-ui8set;-ui98emus,-uuseti8, -uissent. 
Fut. Doc-uero, -ueris, -uerit ; -uerimus, -uSritis* -u&rint 



uerunt, 
uere. 
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Imperative Mood. 

2. 3. 2. 3. 

Pre*. Doc-e, vet -eto, -eto ; -ete, vet -etote, -ento. 

Infinitive. Participles* Gerunds. Supines* 

Pres. Doc-ere. Pr. Doc-ens. Doc-endum, 1. Doc-tum. 

Perf Doc-uisse. Fut. Doc- turns. Doc-endi, 2. Doc-tu. 

p . f Esse doctiirus, -a, -um. Doc-endo, &c. 
\ Fuisse doctiirus, -a, -um. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Doceor, / am taught ; doctus, taught ; docerl, to be taught. 

Indicative Mood. 

Sing. Plur. 

Pr* Doc-eor, j *|"*' w -etur; -gmur, -emlni, -entnr. 

Im, Doc-Sbar, j ^S^* -Sbitur ; -Sbamur, -gbamlni, -ebantur. 

Perf. Doctus sum, vd fui, doctus es, vel fuisti, &o. 

Plu, Doctus cram, v. fagram, doctus eras, o. fueras, &c. 

Fut. Doc-Sbor, j ^J^ro* ""* " 6Mtur ; "SUmur, -Sblmlni, -gbuntur. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pr. Doc-ear, ) iS^ -eatur; -e&mur, -eamlni, -cantor. 

Im. Doc-§rer, j IgS?* W -Sretur ; -eremur, -Sremlni, -Srentur. 

Perf. Doctus sip, vel fuerim, doctus sis, vel fueris, &c. 

Plu. Doctus essem, v. fuissem, doctus esses, o. fuisses, &c 

Fut. Doctus fuero, doctus fuSris, doctus fuerit, docti fuSrimua, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

2. 3. 2. 3. 

Pres. Doc-ere, vel -etor, -etor ; -eraini, -entor. 

Infinitive* Participles* 

Pres. Doc-eri. Perf. Doctus, -a, -um. 

Perf. Esse, vel fuisse doctus, -a, -um. Fut. Docendus, -a, -um. 
Fut. Doctum iri. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Lego, 1 read ; legi, J have read; tectum, leggrg, to read. 
Indicative Mood. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Pre*. Lgg-o» -is, -it ; -Ymus, -Itis, -tint. 
Imp* Leg-ebam, -ebas, -ebat ; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 
Perfi Leg-i, -isti, -it; -Imus, -istis, -erunt, v. -ere. 
Plu. Leg-eram, -gras, -erat ; -eramus, -gratis, -grant. 
Put, Leg-am, -es, -et; -emus, -etis, -ent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres. Leg-am, -as, -at; -amus, -atis, -ant. 
Imp. Leg-grem, -gres, -eret; -eremus, -gretis, -grent. 
Perf. Leg-grim, -gris, -grit; -grimus, -eritis, -erint. 
Plu. Leg-issem, -isses, -isset ; -issemus, -issetis, -issent. 
Put. Leg-gro, -gris, -grit; -erimus, -eritis, -griftt. 

Imperative Mood. 

A. «5. &• o* 

Pres. Leg-e, vel -Ito, -Ito; -Ite,ttt/-It5te, -unto. 

Infinitive. Participles. Gerunds. Supines. 

Pres. Leg-ere. Pr. Leg-ens. Leg-endum, 1. Lec-tum. 
Per/. Leg-isse. /^^Lec-turus. Lgg-endi, 2. Lec-tu. 
p . f Esse lecturus, -a, -um. Leg-endo, &c. 
* \ Fujflpe lecturus, -a, -um. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

LegoY, I am read; lectiis, read; legi, to be read. 
Indicative Mood. 
Sing. Plur. 

Pr. LSg-or, [l^*™* -Itar; -imar, -Imini, -nntur. 

m. L^-2bar, j^e ,w/ -ebatar; -SbSmar, -eT>5mI*i, -Sbantw. 

*«r. Iiectrfs sum, vel fui, lecttis es, vel fuisti, &c. 

Vw. Liectos eram, 00/ fueram, lectus eras, wf fueras, &c 

^W. I,£g-ar, J^ ,,,d ^tur; -Snror, ^Goc**^ 

E 
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Pr. Lgg-ar, 



THXEI> CONJUGATION. 

Subjunctive Mood* 



-amlni, 



-antor. 



Im. Leg-erer, j'|^' ** -e>5tur; -ergmur, -SrSmlni, -erentBr 

Pterf. Lectus aim, vel fuerlm, lectis sis, t*f fa&ris, &c. 
P/tt. Lectus essem, 0. fuissem, lectus esses, v. fuisses, &c. 
Fut. Lectus fuero, lectus fueris, lectus fuerit, &c» 

Imperative Mood. 
2. 3. 2. 3. 

£Ye«. Leg-8re, t;*/ -ttor, -Itor ; -f mini, -untor. 

Infinitive. Participles. 

Pres. Leg-i. J*«^ Lec-tus, -a, -nm, 

Per/T Esse, 0. fuisse lectus, -a, -um, Fut. Leg-endus, -a, -um 
i*to. Lectum iri. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVB VOICE.. 

Audio, I hear ; audlvi, I have heard; auditum, audir£, 
to hear. 





Indicative 


Mood. 






Sing. 




Plur. 




1. 


2. 3. 


h 


2. 


3. 


Pr. Aud-io, 
Int. Aud-i3bam, 


•is, -it; 
-iebas, -iebat ; 


-ImuB, 
-iebamus, 


-ttis, 
-iebatis, 


-iunt 
-igbant. 


Per. Aud-Ivi, 

PI Aud-IvSram, 
Fu. Aud-iam, 


-Ivisti, -ITit; 

-Iveras, -Iverat; 
-ies, -iet ; 


-Ivlmus, 

-Ive'ramus, 
-iemus, 


-Ifistis, 5 

-Iveratis, 
4§tis, 


-Iverunt, 
vel-iren 

-Iverani 

-ient. 




Subjunctive Mood. 






Pr. Aud-ianv. 
Im. Aud-Irem, 
Per, Aud-lTerim, 
PI. Aud-lTissem, 
Ft*, Aud-Ivero, 


-ias, -iat; 
-Ires, -fret; 
-Iveris, -Kent; 
-Ivisses, -Ivisset; 
-Iveris, -Kent; 


-iamus, 

-fremus, 

-Iverimus, 

-IvissSmus, 

-iTenmus, 


-iatte, 

-fretis, 

-IventiS, 

-Ivissetis, 

-Iv&itfs, 


-iant 

-Irent 

-iTerint 

-Ivissenl 

-Irtot 




Imperative Mood. 






2. 


3. 


2, 




3. 


Pr* Aud-i, vtl 


-Ito, -Ito ; 


-Ite, vel -Uote, 


-iunto 
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Infinitive. Participles Gerunds. Supines. 

Pres. Aud-lre. Pr. Aud-iens. Aud-iendum, l.Anditum. 
Perf. Aud-lvisse. Put. Aud-iturus. Aud-iendi, 2. Audita. 
p t f Esse auditurus, -a, -urn. Aud-iendo, &c. 
u m \ Fuisse auditurus, -a, -um. 

passive voice. I 

Auditir, I am heard; audltus, heard; audiri, to be heard. 
Indicative Mood. 
Sing. Pktr. 

Pr. Aud-ior, j^™» wl -ltur; -Imur, -Imlni, -iuntur. 

/m. Aad-iebar,) "]|l? M§, -iebStur ; -iebfimur, -iebamlni, -igbantor. 

Perf. Audltus sum, vel fui, audltus tife, v. fuisti, &c. 

Plu. Audltus eram, v. fneram, audltus eras, v. fueraa, &c. 

Fui. Aud-iar, {"JJj^" - -i«tur; -iemur, -iemlni, -ientur. 

Subjunctive Mood* 
Pr. Aud-iar, $*%£* ** -ifitur; -iamor, -iarnlni, -iantur. 

/m. Aud-Irer, j 'J£j£*' W ' -Iretur; -Iremur, -IrSmini, -Irentar. 

Perf. Audltus sim, vel fuerira, audltus sis, «. fueris, &c. 
Plu. Audltus- sssem, v. fuissem, audltus esses, v. fuisses, &c 
Fut. Audltus f uero, audltus fu&is, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Pr. Aud-ire, vel -Itor, -ttor ; -lmlni, -iuntor. 

Infinitive. Participles. 

Pr. Aud-iri. Per. Aud-itus, -a, -um. 

Pef. Esse, vel fuisse auditus, -a, -um. Fut. Aud-iendus, -a, -um. 
Fut. Auditum iri. 

FORMATION OF LATIN VERBS. 

' There are four principal parts of a verb, from which all the 
(rest are formed ; namely, o of the present, t of the perfect, 
tfum of the supine, and re of the infinitive ; according to the 
[ following rhyme : 

1. From o are formed am and em. 

2. From t ; ram, rim, ro, sse, and seem. oQCtP%fl2 Al 

3. U, us, and rus t are formed from um. jO^^ 

2 
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4. All other parts from re do come ; as, bam, bo, rem ; a, 
e, and t ; ns and due ; dum, do, and di ; as, 

Am-o, -em : Amavi, -gram, -grim, -issem, -gro, -isse : Amat-um, -a, 
-urus, -as : A-majub, -abam, -abo, -arena, -a, -ans, -andum, di, do ; 
-andus. 

Doo-eo, -earn : Doc-ui, -ugram, &c. : Doc-tum, -u, -firus, -ns : Dog- 
bee, -ebam, -ebo, -erem, -e, -ens, -endum, di, do; -endus. 

Leg-o, -am : Leg-i, -gram, &c. ; Lect-um, -u, -urus, -us : Leg-ere, 
-ebam, -grem, -e, -ens, -endum, &c. 

Aud-io, -iam: Aud-ivi, -Ivgram. &c: AuD-rruM, -u, -urns, -as: 
Aut>-ire, -igbam, -Irem, -i, -iens, -iendum, di, do ; -iendus. — So 
▼erbs of the third conjugation in io ; as, Cap-io, -iam : Cep-i, 
gram, &c. : Capt-um, -u, &c. : Cap-ere, -iebam, -grem, -e, -iens, 
-iendum, di, do ; -iendus. 

The simple tenses of the passive voice are formed from the active, by 
adding r to o, or changing m into r. 

But it is much more easy and natural to form all the parts 
of a verb from the present and perfect of the indicative, and 
from the supine ; thus, 

Am-o, -abam, -abo, -em, -Srem, -a or -ato, -are, -ans, -andum, di, do, 

&c. ; -andus. 
Ama-vi, -gram, -grim, -issem, -gro, -isse : Amat-um, -u, -us, -urns. 
So, Doo-eo, -Sbam, -ebo, -earn, -erem, -e or -eto, -ere, -ens, •endum, 

di, &c. ; -endus : Docu-i, -gram, -grim, -issem, -ero, -isse : Doct- 

um, -u, -us, -urus. 
Leg-o, -ebam, -am, es, et, &o. -am, as, at, &c. : -erem, -e or Ito, -ere, 

-ens, -endum, &c. ; -endus : 
Leo-i, -eram, -grim, -issem, -ero, -isse, Sec. : Lect-um, -u, -us, -urns. 
Cap-io, -iebam, -iam, ies, iet, &c. -iam, ias, iat, &c. -Srem, -e or ito, 

-ere, -iens, -iendum, -iendus: Cep-i, -eram, -grim, -issem, -ero, 

-isse : Capt-um, -u. -us, -Qrus. 
Aud-io, -igbam, -iam, -Irem, -i v. Ito, Ire, -iens, &c. Audiv-i, -eram, &c 

A Latin verb is commonly said to be conjugated, when only 
, its principal parts are mentioned, because from them alt the 
rest are derived. 

The first person of the Present of the Indicative is called 
the Theme or the Root of the verb, because from it the other 
three principal parts are formed. 

The letters of a verb which always remain the same, are 
called Radical letters ; as, am, in am-o. The rest are called 
the Termination ; as, dbdmus, in am-dbdmus. 

All the letters which come before ~dre, -ere, -ere, or -ire, 
of the infinitive, are radical letters. By putting these before 
the terminations, all the parts of any regular verb may be 
readily formed, except the compound tenses. 
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SIGNIFICATION OF THE TEN8E8 IN THE VABIOUS MOODS. 

The tenses formed from the present of the indicative or infinitive, tig* 
nify in general the continuance of an action or passion, or represent 
them as present at some particular time : the other tenses express an 
action or passion completed ; hut not always so absolutely, as entirely 
to exclude the continuance of the same action or passion ; thus, amo, 
I lore, do love, or am loving ; amabam, I loved, did love, or was lov- 
ing ; amabo, I shall or will love, or shall he loving ; amem, I may or 
can love, or be loving ; amarem, I might, could, would, or should love, 
or be loving, &c. 

Amaei, I loved, did love, or have loved, that is, have done with lov- 
ing ; amavgram, I had loved, or had done with loving ; amaverim, I 
may have loved; amavissem, I might, could, would, or should have 
loved ; or I had loved, &c. 

In like manner, in the passive voice ; amor, I am loved, I am in lov- 
ing, or in being loved ; amabar, I was loved, or in being loved, &c. 

Past time in the passive voice is expressed several different ways, 
by means of the auxiliary verb turn, and the participle perfect ; thus, 

Indicative Mood. 
Perfect. Amatus sum, I am, or have been loved, or oftener, I was loved ; 

Amatus fui, I have been loved, or I wss loved.* 
Plu-perfect. Amatus eram t I was, or had been loved ; 
Amatus fueram, I had been loved. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Perfect. Amatus sim, I may be or may have been loved ; 

Arnatut fuerim, I may have been loved. 
Plu-perfect. Amatus essem, I might, could, would, or should be or have 
been loved ; 
Amatus fidssem, I might, could, would, or should have been 
loved ; or I had been loved. 
Future. Amatus fuero, I shall have been loved. 

The verb sum is also employed to express future time in the indica- 
tive mood, both active and passive ; thus, 

Amaturus sum, I am about to love, I am to love, I am going to love, 
or I will love. We chiefly use this form, when some purpose or 
intention is signified. — Amatus ero, I shall be loved. 
Obs. 1. The participles amatus and amaturus are put before the 
auxiliary verb, because we commonly find them so placed in the classics. 
Obs. 2. In these compound tenses the learner should be taught to vary 
the participle like an adjective noun, according to the gender and num- 
ber of the different substantives to which it is applied ; thus, amatus est f 
he is or was loved, when applied to a man ; amata est, she was loved, 
when applied to a woman ; amatum est, it was loved, when applied to a 
thing; amati sunt, they were loved, when applied to men, &c. The 

* Though sum and/Wt, when joined with the Participle Perfect, have 
commonly the same meaning, yet they are sometimes distinguished ; 
thus, DetestabUis est iUorum immanitas, qui in patrid fundUus delendd 
occupati et sunt, etfuerunt, Cic. Off. 1.17. Nee tarn nota mihi, quam 
sunt, mala nostra fiterunt, Ov. Tr. iv. 6; 27. cf. Plaut. Amph. ii. 2, 130. 
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connecting of syntax, as far as is necessary, with the inflection of nonui 
and Terbt, seems to be the most proper method of teaching both. 

One. 3. The past time and participle perfect in English are taken in 
different meanings, according to the different tenses in Latin which they 
are used to express. Thus, " I loved," when put for amabam, is taken 
in a sense different from what it has when put for amavi : so, amor, 
and amoiu* turn, I am loved; amabar, and amaius eram, I was loved; 
arner, and amaius sim, &c. In the one, loved is taken in a present, in 
the other, in a past sense. This ambiguity arise* from the defective 
nature of the English verb. 

Ob8. 4. The tenses .of the subjunctive mood may be variously render- 
ed, according to their connection with the other parts of a sentence. 
They are often expressed in English, as the same tenses of the indica- 
tive, and sometimes one tense apparently put for another. 

Thus, Quasi intelligent, qualis sit, as if they understood, what kind 
of a person he is, Cic. In /acinus jurdsse putes, you would think, &c. 
Ov. Met. 1. 242. Elbquar, an sileam 9 Shall I speak out, or be silent ? 
Virg. 2En. iii. 39. Nee vos arguerim, Teueri, for arguam, id. xL 164. 
Si quid tefugerit, ego periSrim, for peribo, Ter. Heaut. ii. 3, 75. Hune 
ego si potui tantum sperare dolorem, Et perferre, soror, pote>o ; for po- 
tuissem and possem, Virg. JEn. *v. 419. Singula quid re/tram 9 Why 
should I mention every thing ? Ov. Tr. iii. 7, 43. PradtcSres mihi, you 
should have told me before-hand, . Ter. Andr. iv. 4, 54. At tu dktis, 
Albane, maneres, ought to have stood to your word, Virg. Mn, viii. 643. 
Citius crediderim, I should sooner believe, Juv. 15, 21. Haus&rit ensis, 
the sword would have destroyed, Virg. JEn. ii. 600. Fuerint iratij 
grant or suppose they were angry. Si id feeisset, if he did or should 
do that, Cic. — The same promiscuous use of the tenses seems also to 
take place sometimes in the indicative and infinitive ; and the indicative 
to be put for the subjunctive ; as, Animus meminisse horret, luctuque re- 
fugit, for refugit, Virg. JEn. ii. 12. Fuerat melius, for fuisset, Id. 
Invidia dilapsa erat, for juisset, Sail. Jug. 27. Quamdiu in portum 
venis 9 for venisti, Plaut. Quam mox navigo Ephesum, for navigabo, Id. 
Tu si hie sis, aliter sentias, for esses and sentires, Ter. Andr. ii. 1, 10. 
Cato affirmat, se vivo, ilium non triumphare, for triumphaturum esse, 
Cic. Persuadet Castico, ut oeevparet, for oeeupet, Caw. B. G. 1. 3. 
Mox ego hue reverter, for revertar, Ter. Andr. iii. 2, 5 : add. Plant. 
Cist. ii. 3, 86. 

Obs. 5. The future of the subjunctive, and also of the indicative, is 
often rendered by the present of the subjunctive in English ; as, nisi hoe 
faeiet or fecerii, unless he do this, Ter. Ad. iii, 3, 40 ; Andr. iii. 3, 19, &c. 

Ons. 6. Instead of the imperative we often use the present of the 
subjunctive ; as, vaUas, farewell ; hue venias, come hither ; Jegamus, let 
us read ; aeceleremus, let us make haste, &c. And also the future both 
of the indicative and subjunctive ; as, non oecides, do not kill; nefed- 
ris t do not do it ; valebis, meque amabis, farewell, and love me, Cic. 

The present time and the preter-imperfect of the infinitive are both 
expressed under the same form. All the varieties of past and fature 
time are expressed by the other two tenses. But in order properly to 
exemplify the tenses of the infinitive mood, we must put an accusative, 
tad some other verb, before each of them : thus. 
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Dieit me scribere ; he lays that I write, do write, or am writing. 
Dixit me scribere ; he said that I wrote, did write, or was writing. 
Dieit me seripsisse ; he says that I wrote, did write, or have written. 
Dixit me seripsisse; he said that I had written. 
Dieit me tcripturum eue ; he says that I will write. 
Dixit not scriptures esse ; he said that we would write. 
Dieit not scriptures fidsso ; he says that we would have written. 
Dieit Uterat scribi ; he says that letters are written, writing, a-writing, 

in writing, or in being written. 
Dixit Uterat scribi ; he said that letters were writing, or written. 
Dieit Uterat scriptas eue; he says that letters are or were written. 
Dieit Uterat scriptas fuisse ; he says that letters have been written. 
Dixit Uterat scriptas fuisse ; he said that letters had been written. 
Dieit Uterat teriptum hi ; he says that letters will be written. 
Dixit Uterat teriptum iri; he said that letters would be written. 

The future, teriptum iri, is made up of the former supine, and the 
infinitive passive of the verb eo, and therefore never admits of any va- 
riation. 

The future of the infinitive is sometimes expressed by a periphrasis 
or circumlocution ; thus, teio fare, vel futurum esse, ut seribant, — ut 
titer* scribantur ; I know that they will write, — that letters will be 
written. Scivi fore, r el futurum eue, ut scribireut, — ut Uterat seriberen- 
tur; I knew that they would write, &c. Scivi futurum fuisse, ut liter* 
tcriberentur ; I knew that letters would have been written. This form 
is necessary in verbs that want the supine. 

Ob s. 7. The different tenses, when joined with any expediency or 
necessity, are thus expressed : 
Scribendum est mihi, puSro, nobis, pueris, &c. Uterat ; I, the boy, we, 

the boys, &c. must write letters. 
Scribendum fuit mihi, puero, nobis, &c. I must have written, &c. 
Scribendum erit mihi ; I shall be obliged to write. 
Scio scribendum esse mihi Uteras ; I know that I must write letters. 

—■—-—scribendum fuisse mihi; that I must have written. 

Dixit scribendum fore mihi ; he said that I would be obliged to write. 

Or with the participle in dus : 
Literal sunt seribendai mihi, puero, hominibus, &c. or a me, puero, Sec 
letters are to be, or must be written by me, by the boy, by men, &c. 
So, Uterat seribendas erant, fuerunt, erunt, &c. Si Uterat seribendts stmt, 
estent, forent, &c. Scio Uteras seribendas esse ; I know that letters 
are to be, or must be written. Scivi litsras seribendas fuisse ; I knew 
that letters ought to have been, or must have been written. 
Note. Most of the simple tenses of a verb in Latin may be express- 
ed, as in English, by the participle and the auxiliary verb sum ; as, 
sum amans, for amo, I am loving ; eram amans, for amabam, &c. 
Fui te earens, for carta', Plaut. Ut sis sciens, for ut tcias, Ter. Andr. 
iv. 4, 36. Only the Tenses in the active which come from the pre- 
terite, and those in the passive which come from the present, cannot 
be properly expressed in this manner ; because the Latins have no par* 
ticiple perfect active, nor participle present passive. This manner of 
expression, however, does not often occur. 
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FORMATION OF THE PRETERITE AND SUPINE. 
GENERAL RULES. 

1. Compound and simple verbs form the preterite and su- 
pine in the same manner ; as, 

Foco, vocavi, vocation, to call : so, revtico, revocavi, revocation, to recall. 

Exc. 1. When the simple verb in the preterite doubles the 
first syllable of the present, the compounds lose the former 
syllable ; as, petto, pepuli, to beat ; repetto, repuli, never 
repepuli, to beat back. But the compounds of do, sto, disco, 
and posco, follow the general rule ; thus, e disco, edldici, to 
get by heart ; deposco, depdposci, to demand, &c. So, prce- 
curro, prcecucurri : ripungo, repupugi ; also sometimes 
several other compounds of curro ; as, concurro, coneurri 
or conciicurri, &c. 

Exc. 2. Compounds which change a of the simple verb 
into t, have e in the supine ; as, Judo, feci, factum, to make ; 
perficio, perfed, perfectum, to perfect. But compound 
verbs ending in do and go, also the compounds of nabeo, 
placeo, sapio, salio, and statuo, observe the general rule. 

2. Verbs which want the preterite, want likewise the su- 
pine ; as, labo, labdre, to fall ; polleo, 'ere, to be able, &c. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

First Conjugation, 

Verbs of the first conjugation have dvi in the preterite, 
and a turn in the supine ; as, 

Creo, creaviy creatum, to create ; paro t paravi, parattm, to prepare. — So, 
Abundo, to abound, AriSto, to push like a BQbiilo, to hoot like an 
Accuso, to charge with Apto, to Jit. [ram. owl. 

a crime. Aro, to plough. CSco, to go to stool. 

Adumbro, to shade, to Ascio, to cut or hew. Caeco, to blind or dazzle. 

delineate. AsseVero, to affirm. Ceelo, to carve. 

JSSdlHco, to build. Ausculto, to lieten. Galceo, to put on thou 

JEstlmo, to value, Auctoro, to engage fir to shoe. 

Ambdlo, to walk. eervice. Calcitro, to kick, 

Amplio, to enlarge, to Auttimo, to suppose. Calco, to tread. 

put off a cause. AremiQco, to avert. Callgo, to be dark of 

Animo, to encourage. Bajiilo, to carry. dim-sighted. 

Anttelpo, to anticipate. Balo, to bleat, Carmlno, to card wool, 

Antiquo, i. e. antlqua Basio, to kiss. Castlgo, to chastise. 

probo, to reject a law. Bello, to war* Castro, to cut off. 

Appello, to call. Beo, to bless. C&\ebro f tomakefamous. 

ApprQpinqao, to ap- Blatero, to babble. Gelo, to conceal. 

proach. Boo, to bellow. Centttrio, & concen* 
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tfirio, to divide wrtoDSlecto, to delight, Y6&co t to pierce or push. 

companies. DSlIb£ro, to deliberate, F5ro, to tore. 

Certo, to *<riw, to fight, DSlIneo, to trace, to Fortflno, to proeper, 
Ceaso, to ceoee. cAoZA o*#. Fragro, to smell sweetly. 

Clamo, to cry. Dellro, to doat, to tone, Fraudo, to defraud. 

Clandlco, to /imp. DSlumbo, to weaken, Frio, to crumble. 

CoagiUo, to curdle, DSsId&ro, to deeire, Frustro, & -or, to die* 
Cdgito, to Mini. DSsdlo, to Jay waeto. appoint. 

ColJIneo, to atm of, to Destlno, to design. Ffioo, to cofoar, to paint. 

kit the mark, DIoo, to dedicate. Ffigo, to pttf to flight. 

C6\o, to strain. Discepto, dispiito, to Fundo, to ,/btmd . 

CommOnlco, to impart, debate, to dispute. G£n&ro, to feyef. 
Comparo, to compare. Disslpo, to scatter. Graro, to we^A down. 
Compenso, to taoie D61o, to Aete or c«#. Gdberno, to govern. 

amende. D6no, to present. Gusto, to taste. 

CompSrendlno, to /Mrt DupIIco, to doaft/e. H&blto, to dtotf. 

off a «uut to f Ac dag Eddco, to Ariap tip. Hseslto, to do«to . 

a/fcr to-worrow. Ejiilo, to «om7, to weep. Halo, to breathe. 

CompHo, to pile up, to Emanclpo, to free a son Hio, to £<zpe. 

peSUsge, from the power of his H5n6ro, to honour. 

Gonellio, to $wi», to re- father. Jacto, to coast, to 6ra0. 

eoneile. fimendo, to amend. Jento, to breakfast. 

Concordo, to o^tm. Enucleo, to taAe oaf tAe Igndro, to oe ignorant. 
ConfQto, rSfuto, to cKt- kernel, to explain. Immftlo, to sacrifice, 

prove, to confute. Enddo, to aaAaif, to ImpSro, to command. 
CongSlo, to freeze, explain. Impetro, to obtain. 

ComAd£ro, to consider, fequlto, to ride, Inauro, to ^iW. 

Contamlno, to pollute, Erro, to wander, Inchoo, to (ecus. 

Cdpiilo, to couple. Examlno, to examine, Incllno, to incline. 

CorrUgo, to urrinkle. to try. Indigo, to /race out. 

Corrtuco, to brandish. Exantlo, to empty, to Indlco, to shew. 
Cr€mo, to Aura. endure. Inqulno, to pollute. 

Creo, to create. Ex&ro, to plough up, to lnsplco, to sharpen at 

Cribro, to sift. scrawl, to write fast. the end. 

Grispo, to curl. ExentSro, to take out Instauro, to renew. 

Grttcio, to torment. the guts. Initlgo, to push on. 

Cur©, to care. Exiatlmo, to think. Interc&lo, to insert one 

Danmo, to coadema. Expldro, to search. or more dags, to make 

DScimo, to take the Extrlco, to disentangle. the gear agree with 

tenth part, to punish Fabrico, to frame. the course of the sun* 

every tenth man. Fasclno, to bewitch, Intro, to enter. 
DSclaro, to declare. Fatlgo, to weary. Invito, to invite. 

DScollo, to fooee a thing Fermento, to Jeaoea Irradio, to eAtne apoa. 

/•<»» off the neck, to with dough, to fer- Irrlto, to provoke. 

behead. merit. XtSro, to do again. 

DSoSro, to adbm. Festlno, to Aastea. Jflbilo, to shout for joy. 

Dgctirio, to rfwufe eoJ- Flagito, to dun. Jurgo, & -or, to cAide 

dter* tato files or Flagro, to be on fire* or eeold. 

small companies, or Flo, to Mne. Jilro, to wear. 

citizens into wards. Focillo, rgfCcillo, to L&bdro, to labour, 
Dfttteo, to dedicate. cherish, to warm, L&cgro, to tear. 
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Conjug. 1. 



Lachrymo, & -or, to Ndralno, to nom«. 

weep. Ndto, to wmrA. 

Levlgo, to smooth or Ndvo, to renew. 

polish. NiSdo, to make bare* 

Lallo, to e»ny oe a nuree Numgro, to cotmt, 

to a child. Nuac&po, to eatt. 

Lanio, to tear. Nuntio, to to//. 

Latro, to 6arA. Nuto, to nod. 

Laxo, to /ooee. Obseoro, to beseech. 

Lego, to tend a* an am- Obsero, to lock. 

bassador, to bequeath. ObtempSro, to obey. 



Obtrunco, to kill. 
Obturo, to stop up. 
Occo, to harrow. 
ftddro, to perfume. 
5n€ro, to load. 
Opto, to wish. 
■ Or bo, to deprive. 



PuMlo, to And. 

Purgo, to cleanse. 

Pfito, to Minn. 

Quadro, to eovore. 

Rectipero, to reeoM 

Rgcilso, to re/uee, 

Refrlgero, to coeL 

Rggelo, to fAaw. 

R£p$ro, to repair, 

Reprsseiito, to 
We, to eoetff ; to j»a|f 
money in advance. 

ResSro, to unlock. 

Rlgo, to wafer. 

Rdgo, to aen. 

R£to, to WAeei about. 

Ructo, & -or, to fte/c*. 

Rumlno, to chewthe cud. 



LSvo, to lighten. 
Llbo, to toeto. 
Llbero, to free. 
Llgo, to Wnd. 
LIquo, to me//. 
Lltlgo, to quarrel. 
Lito, to appease by i 

orifice. Ordlno, to put t'n order. Bunco, to weea". 

Lucubro, to ei/ up /ato, Orno, to a"eeA, to adorn. Sacro, to coneeerote. 

to study. Oro, to oey. Saglno, to fatten. 

Lustro, to survey. Osclto, & -or, to yawn, Sallvo, to spit or efaver. 

Luxo, to put out of joint. to be listless. Salto, to donee. 

Macto, to e/ay, to ea- Paco, to subdue. Saluto, to salute. 

eHfice. Palplto, to beat or throb. Sano, to Aea/. 

Mando, to command, to Palpo, to stroke, to gain Satio, to satisfy. 

commit. by flattery. Satilro, to fill, to yht. 

y&TLO, to flow. P&rento, to perform fu- Scarlfico, to tone* or 

Maturo, to hasten* neral rites, to revenge, open. 

M&dlco, & -or, to enre. Paro, to prepare. Soreo, to AowA or retoJk 

MemSro, to to//. Patro, to perform. in spitting, 

Meo, to go or pa*#. Pecco, to sin. SScundo, to prosper. 

Merldio, & -or, to e/eep Penetro, to pierce. Sedo, to a/fay. 

at noon. Peragyero, to continue Sep&ro, to sever. 

Migro, to remove. __ conetonf. Servo, to Aeep. 

Mfflto, to oe a eo/dier. 
MIntstro, to eeroe. 
Mltlgo, to pacify. 

Monstro, to shew or to//. Porto, to carry. 
Mulco, to beat. Postiito, to t 

Multo, & tcto, to fine, Prlvo, to deprive. 
Musso, &-lto, to mutter. Prfibo, to approve. 
MOtilo, to maim. Procrastlno, to delay. 

Muto, to change. Profilgo, to rottf. 

Narro, to to//. PrOmulgo, to publish. 

Kaaseo, to oe eeflheidt. Propago, to propagate. Specto, to behold. 
Navlgo, to eaU. Pr&pero, to hasten. Spcro, to Aope, 

NSvo, to act vigorously. Proplno, to drink to. Splro, to orca/Ac 
Nego, to deny, frdtelo, to chase atoay. 8p61io, to rob. 

Nicto, to letni. Publico, to publish, toSpumo, to foam. 

Wo, to ewim. confiscate. 8tAgm t toHandaewater. 

Nddo, to **ot, rar, act Pugno, to/?Af. Stillo, to < 



Pio, to expiate. 
Placo, to appease. 
P15ro, to fcewai/. 



Slbllo, to i 
Sicco, to dry. 
Signo, to mark out. 
Bignlfico, to mean, to 

give notice. 
Slmttko, to pretend. 
S5cio, to match, to join. 
fidiiclto, to erir wp, <* 

disquiet. 
Somnio, to dret 
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Stim&lo, to goad, to vex. Terebro, to fore. Vglo, to iont. 

Stlpo, to stuff, to guard, Termlno, to found!. TentHo, to fan. 

Strangfilo, to «rt/fe. Tltillo, to ftoMe. VerbSro, to vAsp. 

Strigo, to breathe, or Tlt&bo, to stagger . Yettlgo, to search for. 

rest in work, a* oxen TfilSro, to 6«ir. Vibro, to brandish, to 

or horses do. Trano, to swim over. shake. 

Sudo, to «weof. Trlpiidio, to caper. VIduo, to deprive. 

Safloco, to strangle. Triumpho, to triumph. Vlgllo, to wafeA. 

Sufi&co, to bum incense. Trticldo, to kilL Vindlco, to claim, to 

Siigillo, to taunt or jeer. Turbo, to disturb. revenge. 

Salco, to furrow. tftillo, to howl. Viftlo, to violate. 

Stip£ro, to overcome. Umbro, to shade. Vltio, to jpotf. 

Supp&Jlto, to afford. V&cillo, to waocr. Vlto, to shun. 

Siisarro, to whisper. Vico, to toanf, to be at Vltfipero, to blame. 

Tardo, to «top. leisure. V5co, to catf. 

Ta*o, to rato, to reprove. Vaato, to toy route. Vfilo, to,/fy. 

T&nSro, to ttytte. Velllco, to />&«£, toifeA Voro, to devour. 

Tempero, to temper. or pmcA ; to taimi or Vulgo, to spread abroad. 

T&mo, to mofo *matf. rat/ at Vulnero, to wound. 

Exc. 1. Do, c?£<ft, datum, dare, to give. So, venundo, to 
sell ; circundo, to surround ; pessundo, to overthrow ; «ait>- 
cfo, to give surety ; venundedi, venundatum, ve nun dare, &c. 
The other compounds of rfo are of the third conjugation. 

&/0, $/e*t, stdlum, stare, to stand. Its compounds have 
stiti, stitum, and oftener statum ; as, prasto, prastiti, pra?- 
stitum or pr testatum, to excel, to perform. So, arf-, ante-, 
con- f ex-, in-, oft-, per-, pro-, re-sto. 

Exc. 2. Z£vo, /avt, lotum, lautum, lava turn, to wash. 
Pofo, potdvi, potum or potdtum, to drink. 
Juvo, y«»t, Jutum, to help ; future participle, juvdturut* 
So, adjiivo. 

Exc. 3. CS5o, cwom, cubitum, to lie. So, ac-, *#-, oc-, 
re-cubo. The other compounds insert an w», and are of the 
third conjugation. 

JJdmOy ddmui, ddmttum, to subdue. So, e-, per-dtimo. 

Sdno, sdnui, stinttum, to sound. So, as-, circum~ 9 co»-, 
eft*-, «#-, i»-, joer-, />r<»-, re-sono* 

Tdno, tonui, tSnltum, to thunder. So, at-, circutn-, in- 9 
superxn-, re-ton o. Horace has intondtus, Epod. 2, 51. 

T^o, ttttet* vetitum, to forbid. 

Crepo* crepui, crtpitum, to make a noise. So, coty-, *»-» 
p«r-, re-crepo : discrepohns rather discrepdvi. 

r ' r Digitized by VjOOgle 
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Exc. 4. Frico,fricui,frictum, to rub. So, of-, circum-, 
con-, de-, ef-, in-, per-, re-frlco. But some of these have 
also a turn. 

Seco, sicui, tectum, to cut. So, circum-, con-, de- 9 dis-, 
ex-, in-, inter-, per-, prce-, re-, sub- seco. 

Neco, necui or necdvi, necdtum, to kill. So, inter-, e- 
neco : but these have oftener ectum ; enectum, internectum. 

Mico, micui, to glitter, to shine. So, inter-, pro- 

mico. Emico has emtcui, emtcdtum ; dimico, dimicdvi, 
dimicdtum, rarely dimicui, to fight. 

Exc. 5. These three want both preterite and supine : labo, 
to fall or faint ; nexo, to bind ; and ptico, to fold. 

Pilco, compounded with a noun, or with the prepositions 
re, sub, has dvi, dtum ; as, dupVico, duplicavi, auplicatum, 
to double. So, multi-, sup-, re-pltco. 

The other compounds of plico have either dvi and dtum, 
or ui and Hum ; as, applico, appticui, appllcttum, or -dvi* 
-dtum, to apply. So, im-, com-plico. Explico, to unfold, 
has commonly explicui, explleitum ; but when it signifies to 
explain or interpret, explicdvi, explicdtum. 

Second Conjugation. 

Verbs of the' second conjugation have ui and ttum ; as, 
habeo, habui, hdbitum, to have.*— -So, 

JLdhlbeo, to admit, to use. Debeo, to owe. 

Cohibeo, Inhlbeo, to restrain. MSreo, to deserve: com*, de-, 6-, 
Exhlbeo, to shew, to give, per-, pr5-mereo, or -mereor. 

Perhibeo, to say, to give out. Moneo, to admonish : ad-, com-, 
Prohlbeo, to hinder. prse-poneo. 

Posth&beo, to value leu. Terreo, to terrify : abs-, con-, d©-, 
Prebeo, to afford. ex-, per-terreo. 

Redhibeo, to return, or take back a Dirlbeo, to count over, to distribute, 
thing that was eold for some fault. 

Neuter verbs which have ui want the supine ; as, area, 
drui, to be dry ; albeo, -ui, to be white. — So, 

j&ceo, &-esco, tobesour. Clareo, to be bright. Flacceo, to wither. 
Candeo, to be white. fegeo, indlgeo, to want. Fldreo, to flourish. 
Calleo, to be hard. Emlneo, to stand above Fceteo, to stink, [teeth. 

Caneo, to be hoary. others. Frendeo, to gnash the 

9 To have, in English, is used both u an active or principal rerb, 
and aa an auxiliary : thus, I have, thou host, or you have, he has or hath, 
&c. / had, thou hadst, &c. / have had, thou hast had, &c 
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Frondeo, to bear haves. M&ceo, to be mouldy* Sordeo, to be natty. 

Horreo, to fie rough. Nlteo, to shine. 8ti&deo, to favour. 

Humeo, to be wet. Palleo, to be pale. Stiipeo, to be amazed. 

Immlneo, to hang over. P&teo, to be open. Splendeo, to shine, 

Laogueo, to languish. PGteo, to stink. Tdpeo, to fa worm, 

Liqueo, licui, to nett, Putreo, to rot . Torpeo, to fte 6«mon&«^. 

to fte c/eor. Ranceo, to fa mouldy. Ttlmeo, to weft 

M&ceo, to fa lean. Bigeo, to fa «fgf. Ylgeo, to fa strong. 

Madeo, to be wet. Rubeo, to be red. Yireo v to fa green, 

Marceo, to wither. Squaleo, to befoul. 

But the neuter verbs which follow, together with their 
compounds, have the supine, and are regularly conjugated : 
Valeo, to be in health ; and aqui-, con-, e-, in-, prce-voMeo : 
Placeo, to please ; and com-, per-pl&ceo ; die-pitceo, to dis- 
please: Careo, to want: Pdreo, to appear, to obey; and 
ap-, com-pdreo : Jaceo, to lie ; and aa-, circum-, inter-, 
ob-, prce-, sub-, super-jaceo : Caleo, to be warm ; and con-, 
in-, ob-, per-, rS-caleo : Ndceo, to hurt : D6leo, to be grie- 
ved; and con-,.de-, in-, per-ddleo : Coaleo, to grow toge- 
ther : Liceo, which in the active signifies, to be lawful, to be 
valued ; and, what is singular, in the passive, to bid a price : 
Lateo, to lurk, the compounds of which want the 6upine, de- 
liteo, inter-, sub-lateo : as likewise do those of Taceo, -cut, 
-cltum, to be silent, con-, ob-, re-ttceo, -icui, — . 

These three active verbs likewise want the supine : Tlmeo, 
•ui, to fear ; Sileo, -ui, to conceal ; Arceo, -ui, to drive 
away : but the compounds of arceo have the supine ; as, ex- 
erceo, exercui, exercUum, to exercise. So, co-erceo, to re- 
strain. 

Exc. 1. The following verbs in BEO and CEO : 

Jubeo, Jussi, jussum, to order. So, ad-jubeo, to order ; 
flde-jubeo, to be bail, to be surety for. 

Sorbeo, sorbui, sorptum, to sup. So, ab-sorbeo, to suck 
in ; ex-, re -sorbeo. We also find absorpsi, exsorpei : Ex- 
*orptwn, resorptum, are not in use. 

^ , * w h, ddcui, doctum, to teach. So, ad-, con-, dS-, e- % 
t%t *-ddceo, 

"U C '\ miicui, mistum or mixtum, to mix. So, ad-, 
; inter-, per-, re-misceo. 

9, mulsi, muhum, to stroke, to soothe. So, ad-, 
com-, £$-, per-, re-mulceo. 

>, luxi, , to shine. So, aU, circum-, col-, dt-> e-, 

tf-, tnier-, per- or pel-, pre*-, pro-, re*-, eub-, trans-luceo. 
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Exc. 2. The following verbs in DEO : 

Prandeo, prandi, pransum, to dine. 

Video, vidi, visum, to see. So, invldeo, to envy ; per-, 
prce-, pro-, re-video. 

Sedeo, sedi, sessum, to sit. So, as-, con-, de-, dis- f in-, 
oh-, per-, pos-, prce-, re*-* sub-sideo : circumsideo, or cir- 
cumsideo, superse'deo. But de-, dis-, per-, prce-, re*-, sub- 
sideo, seem to want the supine. 

Strideo, stridi, , to make a noise. 

Pendeo, pependi, pensum, to hang. So, de-, im~, pro-, 
super-pendeo. 

Mordeo, mdmordi, morsum, to bite. So, ad-, com-, de-, 
ob-, prce-, re*-mordeo. 

Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, to promise. So, de-, re- 
spondeo. 
Tondeo, totondi, tonsum, to clip. So, at-, circum-, de-tondeo. 

But the compounds of these verbs do not double the first 
syllable ; thus, dependi, remordi, respondi, attondi, &c. 

Hideo, risi, risum, to laugh. So, ar-, de-, ir-, sub-rideo. 

Suadeo, sua si, sudsum, to advise. So, dis-, per-suddeo. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, to burn. So, ex-, in-, ob-ardeo. 

Exc. 3. The following verbs in GEO : 

Augeo, auxi, auctum, to increase. So, ad-, ex-augeo. 

Lugeo, luxi, , to mourn. So, e-, pro-, sub-lugeo. 

Frigeo,frixi, , to be cold. So, per-, re-frigeo. 

Tergeo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. So, abs-, circum-, de-, 
ex-, per-tergeo. 

Mulgeo, mulsi, mulsum or mulctum, to milk. So, *-> 
im-mulgeo. 

Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, to grant, to indulge. 

Urgeo, ursi 9 , to press. So, ad-, ex-, in-, per-, sub-, 

super-urgeo. 

Fulgeo,fulsi, , to shine. So, af-, circum-, con-, ef- t 

inter-, prce-, re-, super-fulgeo. 

Turgeo, tursi, , to swell. Algeo, alsi, , to be cold. 

Exc. 4. The following verbs in IEO and LEO .* 

Vieo, vievi, vietum, to bind with twigs, to hoop a vessel. 

Cieo, (dvi,) cltum, to stir op, to rouse. So, ac-, con- t 
ex-, in-, per-cieo. Civi cornea from do of the fourth conj*-| 
gation. 

Fteo, fievi, fie turn, to weep. So, of-, de-fieo. 

Compleo, complevi, comptetum, to fill. So the other com* 
pounds of pUo; de-, ex-. im- 9 adim-, op*, re-, sup-pieo* 
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Deleo, detevi, deletum, to destroy, to blot out. 

Oleo, to smell, has diui, diUum. So likewise its compounds 
which have a similar signification : ob-, per-, red-, sub-dleo. 
But such of the compounds as have a different signification 
make evi and etum ; thus, exdleo, exdlevi, ex die turn, to fade. 
So, inoleo, -evi, -etum or -ttum, to grow into use ; obsdleo, 
-evi, -etum, to grow out of use. Abdleo, to abolish, has 
&bdleviy abdlitum ; and adSleo, to grow up, to burn, addle vi, 
adultum. 

Exc. 5. Several verbs in NEO, QUEO, REO, and SEO. 

Maneo, mansi, mansum, to stay. So, per-, re- maneo. 

NeOy nevi, nStum, to spin. So, per-neo. 

Teneo, tenuis tentum, to hold. So, con-, de-, die-, eh-, 
re-, sus-tineo, -tinui, -tentum. But attlneo, pertlneo, are 
not used in the supine ; and seldom abstineo. 

Torgueo, torsi, tortum, to throw, to whirl, to twist. Thus, 
con-, de-, die-, ex-, in-, ob-, re-torqueo, -torsi, -tortum. 

Hcereo, hcesi, hcesum, to stick. Thus, ad-, con-, in-, ob-, 
tub-hcereo, -hcesi, -hcesum. 

Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast. So, extorreo. 

Censeo, censui, censum, to judge. So, etc-, per-, ri-cen» 
seo, to review ; succenseo, to be angry. 

Exc. 6. Verbs in VEO have vi, turn ; as, tndveo, movi, 
motum, to move ; fdveo,fdvi y fdtum, to cherish. So, con-, 
re-foveo. So, vdveo, vdvi, vdtum, to vow or wish ; and de- 
vdveo. 

Faveo, to favour, has fa vi,fautum ; and cctveo, to beware 
of, cdvi, cautum. So, prce-caveo, -cdvi, -cautum. 

Neuter verbs in veo want the supine ; as, p&veo, pavi, to 

be afraid ; whence ex-paveo, expdvi, , exp&vere, to be 

greatly afraid. 

Ferveo, to boil, to be hot, makes ferbui. So, de-, ef-, in-, 
per-, re-ferveo, -ferbui, — , -ere. 

Conniveo, to wink, has connivi and connixi. 

Exc, 7. The following verbs want both preterite and su- 
pine : lactea, to suck milk ; liveo, to be black and blue ; 
icdteo, to abound ; renideo, to shine ; meereo, to be sorrow- 
ful ; dveo, to desire ; polleo, to be able ; Jldveo, to be yellow ; 
denseo, to grow thick ; glabreo, to be smooth or bare* To 
these add calveo, to be bald ; ceveo, to wag the tail, as dogs 
do when they fawn on one ; hebeo, to be dull ; uveo, to be 
moist ; and some others 
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Third Conjugation. 
Verbs of the third conjugation form their preterite and su- 
pine variously, according to the termination of the present. 

10. 

1. Fado, feci, factum, to do,* to make. So the com- 
pounds which retain a : lucri-, magni-, are-, cdle-, made-, 
tepe-, bene-, male-, satis-fddo, &c. But those which change 
a into t, have ectum ; as, officio, affect, affectum. So, con-, 
de-, ef-, in-, inter-, of-, per-, prce-, pro-, re-, suf-flcio. 
Note ; Facio, compounded with a noun, verb, or adverb, re- 
tains a ; but when compounded with a preposition, it changes 
a into t. 

Some compounds of facio are of the first conjugation ; as, 
amplifico, sacrlfico, terrlftco, magnifico ; gratificor, to 
gratify, or do a good turn, to give up ; ludificor, to mock. 

J ado, jeci, jactum, to throw. So, ab-, ad-, circum-, con-, 
de-, dis-, e-, in-, inter-, ob~,pro-, re-, sub-, super-, siiperin-, 
tra-fido ; in the supine -ectum. 

The compounds of specio and lado, which themselves are 
not used, have ear*, and ectum ; as, aspicio, aspexi, aspecttim, 
to behold. So, circum-, con-, de-, dis-, in-, intro-, per- 9 
pro-, re-, retro-, su-spicio, -spexi, -spectum. 

Alllcio, allexi, allectum, to allure. So, il-, pel-lido; 
but elicio, to draw out, has ellcui, eltcttum. 

2. Fddio,fodi,fossum, to dig, to delve. So, ad-, drcum-, 
con-, ef-, in-, inter-, per-, prce-, re-, suf, trans-fodio. 

Fiigio, fugi, fugltum, to fly. So, au-, (for ab-,) con-, 
de-, dif, ef-, per-, pro-, re-, suf, subter-, trans-fugio. 

3. Capio, cepi, captum, to take. So, ac-, con-, de-, e.c-, 
in-, inter-, oc-, per-, prce-, re-, sus-cipio, (in the supine 
-ceptum ;) and ante-capio. 

Rapio, rapui, raptum, to pull or snatch. So, ab-, ar-, 
cor-, de-, di-, e-, prce-, pro-, sur-ripio, -rtpui, -reptum. 

S&pio, sdpui, , to savour, to be wise. So, consipio, 

consipui, , to be well in one's wits ; desipio, destpui, to 

be foolish ; resipio, resipui, to come to one's wits. 

Cupio, cupivi, cupitum, to desire. So, con-, dis-, per-cupb. 

4. Pario, peperi, parttum or partum, td bring forth a 
child, to get. Its compounds are of the fourth conjugation. 

* Do and did are sometimes used as auxiliaries, but never, to do, 
doing, and done. 
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Quatio, guassi, guassum, to shake : bat guassi is hardly 
used. Its compounds have cussi, cussum ; as, conditio, con- 
cussi, concussum. So, de-, dis-, ex-, in-, per-, re-, reper- 9 
tuc-cutio, -cussi, -cussum. 

UO has ui, utum ; as, 

Arguo, argui, argutum, to shew, to prove, to argue, to 
reprove. So, co-, red-arguo, to confute. So, 

icuo, exacuo, to sharpen. Statuo, to set or place, to ordain : 

Batuo, vel battuo, to beat, to fight, con-, de-, in-, pre-, pro-, re- f 

to fence with foil*. sub-stltao, -stltui, -stltQtum. 

Induo, to put on clothes. Sternuo, to sneeze. 

Exuo, to put off clothes. Suo, to sew or stitch, to tack to- 

Imbno, to wet or imbrue, to season aether : as-, circum-, con-, dis-, 

or instruct, in-, pree-, r8-suo, -sui, -gUtum. 

Mlnuo, to lessen: com-, de-, dl-, Trlbuo, to give, to divide : at-, con-, 

im-mlnuo, -ni, -Utum. dis-, re-trlbuo, -bni, -bUtum. 
Spuo, to spit : con-, de-, ez-,in-spuo. 

Exc. 1. Fluo, fiuxi, fiuxum, to flow. So, af-, circum-, 
con-, de-, dif-, in-, inter-, per-, prceter-, pro-, re-, suiter-, 
super', trans-fiuo, -fiuxi, -fiuxum. 

Struo, struxi, structum, to put in order, to build. So, ad-, 
circum-, con-, de-, ex-, in-, ob-, pr<B-, sub-, super- struo, 
-struxi, -structum. 

Exc. 2. Luo, lui, luitum, to pay, to wash away, to suffer 
punishment. Its compounds have utum ; as, abluo, -ui, 
-utum, to wash away, to purify. So, al-, circum-, col-, de-, 
di-, e-, inter-, per-, pol-, pro-, sub-luo, -lui, -lutum. 

Ruo, rui, ruitum, to rash, to fall. Its compounds have 
utum ; as, dtruo, dirui, dirutum, to overthrow. So, e-, ob-, 
pro-, sub-ruo. Corruo and irruo want the supine ; as like- 
wise do metuo, to fear ; pluo, to rain ; ingruo, to assail ; con- 
gruo, to agree ; respuo, to reject, to slight ; annuo, to assent ; 
and the other compounds of the obsolete verb nuo : abnuo, 
to refuse ; innuo, to nod or beckon with the head ; renuo, to 
deny ; all which have ui in the preterite. 

BO has hi, bitum ; as, 

Btbo, bibi, bibitum, to drink. So, ad-, com-, e-, im-, per-, 
prte-blbo, -bibi, -bibitum. 

Exc. 1. Scrtbo, scripsi, scriptum, to write. So, ad-, cir- 
cum-, con-, de-, ex-, in-, inter-, per-, post-, pra-, pro-, re-, 
sub-, super-, supra-, tran-scribo, -scripsi, -scriptum* 
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Nubo, nvpri, nuptum, to Teil, to be married. So, de-, e-, 
tn-, ob-nuho. Instead of nupsi, we often find nupta sum. 

Exc. 2. The compounds of cubo in this conjugation insert 
m before the last syllable ; as, accumbo, acciibui, accubttum, 
to recline at table. So, co»-, c?£-, dis- t tit-, oc-, j&ro-, re-, 
sue-, siiperin-cumbo, -cubui, -cubltum. 

These two verbs want the supine : scdbo, scdbi, to scratch ; 
lambo, Iambi, to lick. So, ad- 9 circum-, de-, pras-lambo, 
-Iambi, -lambere. 

Glubo and deglubo, to strip, to flay, want both preterite 
and supine. 

CO. 

1. Dico, dixi, dictum, to say. So, ab~ 9 ad-, eon-, contra-, 
e~, in~, inter-, pree-, pro-dico, -dixi, -dictum, 

Duco, duxi, ductum, to lead. So, ab-, ad-, circum-, con-, 
de-, dt-, e-, in-, intro-, ob- 9 per-, prce-, pro-, r$-, se-, sub-, 
tra-, or trans-duco, -duxi, -ductum. 

2. Vi next, vici, victum, to overcome. So, con-, de-, e-, 
pe*-, re-vinco, -vici, -victum. 

Parco, peperci, parsum, seldom parsi, parsttum, to spare. 
So, comparco, or comperco, which is seldom used. 
Ico, id, ictum, to strike. 

SCO has vi, turn ; as, 

Nosco, novi, notum, to know ; fut. part, nosciturus. So, 
Dignosco, to distinguish ; ignosco, Quiesco, -evi, -Stum, to rest : ao, 

to pardon ; also, inter-, per-, pro- con-, inter-, rS-quiesco. 

nosco, -non, -notum. Sciaeo, -Ivi, -ttum, to ordain ; ad-, 

Cresco, -evi, -etum, to grow : con-, or ascisco, to take to, to associate ; 

de-, ex-, re-, and without the su- conscisco, to vote, to commit; also 

pine, ac-, in-, per-, prQ-, sue-, pr»-,re-scisco;de-sci8co,forewft. 

stiper-cresco. Suesco, to be accustomed : as-, con-, 

de-, in-suesco, -sugvi, -suStum. 

Exc. 1. Agnosco, agnovi, agnitum, to own; cognosco, 
cognovi, cognltum, to know. So, recognosco, to review. 

Pasco, pdvi, pastum, to feed. So, com-, de-pasco. 

Exc. 2. The following verbs want the supine : 

Disco, didlci, to learn. So, ad-, con-, de-, e-, per-, pra- 
disco, -didlci, 

Posco, pdposci, to demand. So, ap-, de-, ex-, re-posco. 

Compesco, compescui, to stop, to restrain. So, dispesco, 
dispescui, to separate. 

Exc. 3. Glisco, to glitter, to grow ; fatisco, to be weary ; 
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and likewise inceptive verbs, want both preterite and supine ; 
as, dresco, to become dry. Bat these verba sometimes bor- 
row the preterite and supine from their primitives ; as, ar- 
desco, to grow hot, arsi, arsum, from ardeo. 

DO has di, turn ; as, 

Scandoy scandi, scansum, to climb; crfo, erft, iwm, to 
eat. So, 

Ascendo, to mount* CGdo, to forge, to stamp, Mando, to chew: pr»-, 

Deacendo, to #o doum : or coin; ex- f in-, per-, rg-mando. 

con-, e-, ex-, in-, prfl-, Hf-cQdo. Prehendo, to take hold 

tran-scendo. Defendo, to defend. of: ap-, com-, di- 

Accendo, to kindle: Offendo, to etrike agaxnet y prehendo. 

in-, suc-oendo. to offend, to find, 

Exc. 1. Divldo, divisi, divisum, to divide. 

Rddo, rdsi, rdsum, to shave. So, aft-, ctrctim-, cor*, 
c?£-, e?-, inter; prce-, sub-rddo, -raw, -rdsum. 

Claudo, clausiy clausum, to close. So, ctrctim-, con-, 
dis-, ex-, in-, inter-, oc-, prce-, re-, se-dudo, -clusi, -clusum. 

Plaudo, plausi, plausum, to clap hands for joy. So, ap-, 
circum-plaudo : also com-, die-, ex-, sup-p&do, -pldsi, 
-plosum. 

Ludo, lusi, lusum, to play. So, ab-, al-, col-, de-, e-, il-, 
inter-, ob-, prce-, pro-, re-ludo, -lusi, -lusum. 

Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. So, abs- f con-, de-, ex-, 
in-, ob-, pro-, re-trudo, -trusi, -trusum. 

JL&do, Icesi, Imsum, to hurt. So, al-, col-, e-, il-lido, 
-list, -lisum. 

Rddo, rdsi, rdsum, to gnaw. So, ab-, ar- f circum-, cor-, 
de-, e-, ob-, per-, prce-rddo, -rdsi, -rdsum. 

Vado, to go, wants both preterite and supine ; but its 
compounds have si, sum ; as, invddo, invdsi, invasum, to 
invade, to fall upon. So, circum-, e-, super-vddo. 

Cedo, cessi, cessum, to yield. So, abs~, ac-, ante-, con-, 
de-, die-, ex-, in-, inter-, prce-, pro-, re-, retro-, se-, sue- 
cede. 

Exc, 2. Pando, pandi, passum, and sometimes pansum, 
to open, to spread. So, dis-, ex-, op-, pros-, re-pando. 

Cdmedo, comedi, cdmesum or cdmestum, to eat. But 
edo itself and the rest of its compounds have always esum ; 
as, ad-, amb-, ex-, per-, sub-, super-Mo, -vdi, -esum. 

JFundo, fudi, fusum, to pour forth. So, af- 9 circum-, 
con-, de-, dif-, ef-, in-, inter-, of-, per-, pro- f re*-, suf- f 
super-, superin-, trans-Jundo, -fudi, -fusum. 
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Scindo, sctdi, scissum, to cat. So, aft-, circum-, con-, ex-, 
inter-, per-, pr<B-, pro-, re-, tran-scindo, -scldi, -scissum. 

Findo,fidi,fissum, to cleave. So, con-, dif-, in-findo. 

Exc. 3. Tundo, tUtudi, tunsum, and sometimes tusum, to 
beat. The compounds have t&di, tusum ; as, contundo, con- 
tudi, contusum, to braise. So, ex-, oh-, per-, re-tundo, 
-tudi, -tusum. 

Cado, cfoidi, casum, to fall. The compounds want the 
supine ; as, ac-, con-, de-, ex-, inter-, pro-, suc-ctdo, -cidi, 

: except incldo, incidi, incdsum, to fall in ; recido, re- 

cidi, recdsum, to fall back ; and occido, occidi, occdsum, to 
fall down. 

Cado, cecidi, ccesum, to cut, to kill. The compounds 
change ce into t long, and do not redouble the first syllable in 
the perfect ; as, occido, accidi, accisum, to cut about. So, 
abs-, con-, circum-, de-, ex-, in-, inter-, oc-, per-, prce-, re-, 
suc-cido, -cidi, -cisum. 

Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tentum, to stretch out. So, 
at-, con-, de-, dis-, ex-, in-, ob-, prce-, pro-tendo, -tendi, 
-tensum or tentum. But the compounds have rather tentum, 
except ostendo, to shew ; which has commonly ostensum. 

Pedo, pepedi, peditum, to break wind backwards. So, 
oppedo, which rarely occurs. 

Pendo, pependi, pensum, to weigh. So, ap-, de-, du- t 
ex-, im-, per-, re-, sus-pendo, -pencil, -pensum. 

Exc. 4. The compounds of do have didi, and ditum ; as 
abdo, abdidi, abditum, to hide. So, ad-, con-, de-, di-, 1-, 
ob-, per-, pro-, red-, sub- t trd-do : also decon-, recon-do ; 
and coad-, super ad-do ; and deper-, disper-do. To these 
add credo, credidi, creditum, to believe ; vendo, vendidi, 
venditum, to sell. Abscondo, to hide, has abscondi, abscon- 
dltum, rarely abscondldi. 

Exc. 5. These three want the supine : strido, strtdi, to 
creak ; rudo, rudi, to bray like an ass ; and sido, sidi, to 
sink down. The compounds of sido borrow the preterite and 
supine from sedeo ; as, consido, consedi, consessum, to sit 
down. So, as-, circum-, de-, in-, ob-, per-, re-, sub-sido, 
-sedi, -sessum. 

Note. Several compounds of verbs in do and deo, in some 
respects resemble one another, and therefore should be care- 
fully distinguished ; as, concido, concido, concedo ; constdo, 
and consideo ; conscindo, conscendo, &c,Gock 
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GO, GUO, has si, ctum ; as, 

Rego, rexi, rectum, to rule, to govern ; dirigo, -est, 
-ectum, to direct ; arrigo, and erlgo, -exi, -ectum, to raise 
up ; corrigo, to correct ; porrigo, to stretch out ; subrlgo, 
to raise up. So, 

Cingo, cinxi, einetum, to gird, to fimungo, to wipe, to cheat. 

surround : ac-, dis-, circum-, in-, Plango, to beat, to lament. 

prse-» re-, suc-cingo. Stingo, or Stinguo, to dash out, to 

Fllgo, to dash or beat upon : af>, extinguish : di-, ex-, in-, inter-, 

con-, in-filgo : also prSfllgo, to pre-, re-stinguo. 

rout, of the first conj. Tego, to cover : circum-, con-, dS-, 

Jongo, to join ; abjungo, to sepa- in-, ob-, per-, pr»-, pro-, rfc-, 

rate : ad-, con-, de-, dis-, in-, sub-, sttper-tego. 

inter-, se-, sub-jango. Tingo, or Tinguo, to dtp or dye : 

Lingo, to lick : de-, S-lingo ; & con-, in-tinguo. 

pollingo, to anoint a dead body. Ungo, or Unguo, to anoint : ex-, 
Mango, to wipe or clean the nose. In-, per-, super- ungo. 

Exc. 1 . Surgo, to rise, has surrexi, surrectum. So, as-, 
circum-, con-, de-, ex-, in-, re-surgo, -surrexi, -surr ectum. 

Pergo, perrexi, perrectum, to go forward. 

Stringo, strinxi, strictum, to bind, to strain, to lop. So, 
ad-, con-, de, dis-, ob-, per-, prce-, re-, sub-stringo. 

Fingo,finxi,fictum, to feign. So, af-, con-, ef-, re-Jingo. 

Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. So, ap-, de-pingo. 

Exc. 2. Frango,fregi,jractum, to break. So, con-, de-, 
dif-, ef-, in-, per-, prce-, re-, sttf-fringo, -fregi, -fractum. 

Ago, egi, actum, to do, to drive. So, ab-, ad-, ex-, red-, 
sub-, trans-, transad-lgo ; and circum-, per-ago ; cogo, 
(for coago,) coegi, coactum, to bring together, to force. 

These three compounds of ago want the supine : satago, 
sategi, to be busy about a thing ; prodigo, prodegi, to lavish, 
or spend riotously ; dego, (for deago,) degi, to live or dwell. 
Ambigo, to doubt, to dispute, also wants the preterite. 

Lego, legi, ledum, to gather, to read. So, al-,per-, prce-, 
re-, sub-lego : also col-, de-, e-, ricol-, se-llgo, which change 
e into i. 

Diligo, to love, has dtlexi, dilectum. So, negllgo, to ne- 
glect ; and intelligo, to understand ; but negligo has some- 
times neglegi, Sail. Jug. 40. 

Exc,. 3. Tango, tetigi, factum, to touch. So, at-, con-, 
ob-, per-tingo ; thus, attingo, attigi, attactum, &c. 

Digitized b^GiOOgle 
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Pungo, pupugi, punctum, to prick or sting. The com- 
pounds have punxi ; as, compungo, compunxi, compunctmn. 
So, die-, ex-, inter-pungo : bat repufigo has repunxi or 
repupugu 

Pango, panxi, pactum, to fix, to drive in, to compose ; 
or peplgi, which comes from the obsolete verb pago, to bar- 
gain, for which we use paciscor. The compounds of pango 
have peg?;, as, compingo, compegi, compactum, to put to- 
gether. So, im-, ob-, sup-pingo, -pegi, -pactum. 

Exc. 4. Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, to spread. So, arf-, 
circum-, con-, di-, in-, inter-, per-, pro-, re-spergo, -spersi, 
-spersum. 

Mergo, mersi, mersum, to dip, or plunge. So, de-, e-, 
tm-, sub-mergo. 

Tergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe, or clean. So, abs-, de-, e&- 9 
per-tergo. 

Ftgo,fixi,fixum, to fix or fasten. So, of-, con-, de-, in-, 
of-, per-, prce-, re-, suf-, trans-figo. 

Prigo t jrixi,frixum or frictum, to fry. 

Exc. 5. These three want the supine : clango, clanxi, to 
sound a trumpet ; ningo, or ninguo, ninxi, to snow ; ango, 
anxi, to vex. Vergo, to incline or lie towards, wants both 
preterite and supine. So, e-, de-, in-vergo. 

HO, JO. 

ctrcum-, 



de 
trans 



1. Traho, tram, tractum* to draw. So, ab$-, at-, 
n-, de-, dis-, ex-, per-, pro-, re-, sub-traho. 
Veho, vexi, vectum, to carry. So, a-, ad-, ctrcum', con-, 
-, e-, in-, per-, prce-, prater-, pro-, r#-, sub*, 8&per-, 

trans-veho, -vexi, -vectum. 

2. Mejo, or mingo, minxi, mictum, to make water. So, 
immejo. 

LO. 

I. Cdlo, ctilui, outturn, to adorn, to inhabit, to honour, to 
till. So, ao-, circum-, ex-, in-, per-, prce-, rlf-cdlo ; and 
likewise occulo, occului, occultum, to hide. 

Consulo, consului, consultum, to advise or consult. 

Alo, dlui, alitum, or contracted, altum, to nourish. 

Mdlo, mdlui, moltoum, to grind. So, com-, e-, per-mtilo. 
The compounds of cello, which itself is not in use, want the 
somne; as, ante-, ex-, prce -cello, -cellui, to excel. Per- 
cello, to strike, to astonish, has perculi, perculsum. 
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PeUo, pjSpuli, pulsum, to thrust, So, ap-, as-, com-, de-, 
dis-, ex-, im-, per-, pro-, re-pello ; apputi, appulsum, &c. 

Fallo,fefeUi, falsum, to deceive. But refelto, refelli, to 
confute, wants the supine. 

3. Velio, velli or vulsi, vulsum, to pull or pinch. So, a-, 
con-, e-, inter-, pra-, re-vello. But, d£-, eft-, per-trello, hare 
rather vi/lt. 

aSW/o, *a//t, salsum, to salt. Psallo, psalli, , to play 

on a musical instrument, wants the supine. 

Tollo, to lift up, to take away, in a manner peculiar to it- 
self, makes sustuli, and subldtum ; extoUo, extiili, eld turn ; 
hut attollo, to take up, has neither preterite nor supine* 

MO has ui, Mum ; as, 

Gemo, gemui, gemUum, to groan. So, ad-, or ag-, 
circum-, con-, in-, re-gemo, -gemui, -gemUum* 

Fremo,fremui,fremitum, to rage or roar, to make a great 
noise. So, af-, circum-, con-, in-, per-fremo. 

Vomo, evSmo, -tit, -Hum, to vomit or spew, to cast up. 

Exc. I. Demo, dempsi, demptum, to take away. 

Promo, prompsi, promptum, to bring out. So, de-, ex- 
promo. 

Sumo, sumpsi, sumptum, to take. So, ab-, a*-, con-, de-> 
in-, prce-, re-, trans-sumo. 

Como, compsi, comptum, to deck or dress. 

These verbs are also used without the p ; as, demsi, dem- 
tum ; sumsi, sumtum, &c. 

Exc. 2. Emo, emi, emptum or emtum, to buy. So, ad-, 
tflr-, ex-, inter-, per-, red-tmo ; and co-imo, -emi, -emptum 
or emtum* 

Premo, pressi, pressum, to press. So, ap-, com-, di-, 
ex-, tut*, op-, per-, re-, sup-primo, -pressi, -pressum. 

Tremo, tremui, to tremble, to quake for fear, wants the 
supine. So, at-, circum-, con-, in-tremo. 

NO. 

1. Pono, pdsui, positum, to put or place. So, ap-, ante-, 
circum-, com-, de-, die-, ex-, im-, inter-, oh-, post-, prce-, 
pro*, re-, $e~, sup-, super-, superim-, trans-pono, -pdsui, 
-p&situm* 

Gigno, genu% ginttumi to beget. So, con-, e-, in-, per-, 
pro-, re-gigno, -genui, -genUum, -gignere* 

Cano, cecini, cantum, to sing; But the compounds have 
clnui and centum ; as, acctno, accinud, aocentum, to sing 
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in concert. So, con-, in-, pra-, suc-clno ; oc-ctno, and oc- 
c&no ; rectno, and re-cano ; but occanui, recanui, are not 
in use. 

Temno, to despise, wants both preterite and supine ; but 
its compound contemno, to despise, to scorn, has contempsi 9 
contemptum ; or without the p, contemn, contemtum. 

2. Sperno, sprevi, spretum, to disdain or slight. So, de- 
sperno. 

Sterno, stravi, stratum, to lay flat, to strow. So, ad-, 
con-, in-, pra-, pro-, sub-sterno. 

Slno, sivi or sii, tffom, to permit. So, desino, deswi, 
oftener desii, desitum, to leave off. 

Lino, livi or levi, litum, to anoint or daub. So, aU, 
ct'rcwn-, coJ-, de-,il-,inter-, ob-,per-,prce-,re-,sub-,subter-, 
super-, superil-lino. 

Cerno, crevi, seldom cretum, to see, to decree, to enter 
upon an inheritance. So, de-, dis-, ex-, in-, se-cemo. 

PO, QUO. 

Verbs in po have psi and ptum ; as, carpo, carpsi, carp- 
turn, to pluck or pull, to crop, to blame. So, con-, de-, 

dis-, ex-, prce-cerpo, -cerpsi, -cerptum. 

Clepo, -psi, -ptum, to steal. Scalpo, to scratch or engrave. So, 

Repo, -psi, -ptum, to creep ; ad-, circum-, ex-scalpo, -psi, -ptum. 

t>. ar-, cor-, dg-, dl-, 5-, ir-, in- Sculpo, to grave or carve. So, ex-, 

tro-, ob-, per-, pr5-, sub-repo, in-sculpo, -psi, -ptum. 

-repsi, -ptum. Serpo, to creep as a serpent. 

Exc. 1. Stripo, strepui, strepttum, to make a noise. So, 
ad-, circum-, in-, inter-, ob-, per-strepo. 

Exc. 2. Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, to break, So, ab-, cor- 9 
at-, e-, inter-, intro-, ir-, ob-, per-, pra-, nro-rumpo. 

There are only two simple verbs ending in QUO, viz. 

Cdguo, coxi, coctum, to boil. So, con-, de-, dis-, ex-, in-, 
per-, re-cdguo, -coxi, -coctum. 

Linquo, liqui, , to leave. The compounds have lic- 

tum ; as, relinquo, reliqui, relictum, to forsake. So, de-, 
and deri-linquo. 

,RO. 

1. Qumro makes quastvi, quasitum, to seek. So, ac-, 
an-, con-, dis-, ex-, in-, per-, re-quiro, -qutsivi, -quisitum. 

Tero, trivi, tritum, to wear, to bruise. So, at-, con-, de-, 
dis-, ex-, in-, ob-, per-, pro-, sub- tero. 

Verro, verri, versum, to sweep, brush, or make clean. 
So, a-, con-, de-, e-, pros-, re-verro. iZ edbyGoo 
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Uro, ussi, ttftom, to born. So, ££-, ami-, com(-i de-, 
ex-y in-, />er-, #t26-«ro, -ussi, -ustum. 

Gero, gessi, gestum, to cany. So, ag-, con-, dt-, intro-, 
re-, sug-gero, -gessi, -gestum. 

2. Curro, cucurri, cursum, to ran. So, ac-, con-, de-, 
dis-, ex-, in-, oc- 9 per-, pra-, pro-curro r which sometimes 
double the first syllable, and sometimes not ; as, accurri, or 
accucurri, fyc. Circum-, re-, sue-, trans-curro, hardly 
ever redouble the first syllable. 

3. Sero, sevi, satum, to sow. The compounds which sig- 
nify planting or sowing, have sevi, sUum ; as, consiro, con- 
sevi, consUum, to plant together. So, as-, circum-, de-j 
dis-, in-, inter-, ob-, pro-, re-, sub-, tran-sero, -sevi, -sltum. 

Sero, , to knit, had anciently se*rui, sertum, which its 

compounds still retain ; as, assero, asserui, assertum, to 
claim. So, con-, circum-, de-, dis-, edis-, ex-, in-, inter- 
sero. 

4. Furo, (obsoL), fiiris, to be mad, wants both preterite 
and supine. 

SO has sivi, sltum ; as, 

Arcesso, arcessivi, arcessitum, to call or send for. So, 
capesso, to take away ; f&cesso, to do, to go away ; lacesso, 
to provoke ; capessivi, -itum, &c. 

Exc. 1. Viso, visi, , to go to see, to ?isit. So, in-, 

re-viso. Incesso, incessi, , to attack, to seize. 

Exc. 2. Depso, depsui, depstum, to knead. So, con-, 
per-depso, -ui, -stum. 

Pinso, pinsui or pinsi, pinsum, pis turn, or pinsitum, to 
bake. 

TO. 

1. Flecto hs& flexi, flexum, to bow or bend. So, circum-, 
de-, in-, re-, retro-Jlecto, -xi, -xum. 

Plecto, plexi and plexui, plexum, to plait. So, implecto. 

Necto, nexi and nexui, nexum, to tie or knit. So, ad-, 
or an-, con-, circum-, in-, sub-necto, -xi and -xui, -xum. 

Pecto, pexi and pexui, pexum, to dress or comb. So, de-, 
jwr-, re-pecto, -xi and -xui, -xum. 

I 2. Meto, messui, messum, to reap, mow, or cut down. So, 
ie-, e-, pra-mito, -ssui, -ssum. 

3. Peto, pttivi, petitum, to seek, to pursue. So, ap-, com; 
Mr-, im-, op-, re*-, sup-peto, -ivi, -itum. Google 

. M%tto x mm, mtssum, to send. So, a-, ad-, com-, circum-, 

F 
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t d2- 9 <£-, e-, infer-, intro-, S-, per*, pro-, prater-, pro-, re- 9 
eub- 9 super-, trans-mitto, -misi, -missutn. 

Verto, verti, vereum, to turn. So, a-, ad-, antmad-, 
ante-, drcutn- 9 con-, de- 9 di- 9 e- 9 tn«, inter-, ob-, p#r-i jwv»-, 
prater-, rt(-, tub-, trans-verto, -ti, -sum. 

Sterto, stertui, — , to snore. So, de-sterto, -tit, — . 

4. Sisto, an active verb, to stop, has sftti 9 stcttwn ; but 
sisto, a neater verb, to stand still, has steti , stdtum, like *fo. 
The compounds have stUi and stitum; as, assisto, astlti, 
asfitum, to stand by. So, aft-, ctrcttm-, con- 9 de~, ex- 9 in- 9 
inter-, ob- 9 per-, re-, sub-sisto. But the compounds are 
seldom used in the supine* 

VO, XQ. 

There are three verbs in vo, which are thus conjugated : 

1. Vivo, vixi, victum, to live. So, ad-, con-, per-, pro-, 
re-, super-vivo, -xi 9 -ctum, 

Solvo, solvi, solutum, to loose. So, absolvo, to acquit; 
rftV-, ex-, per-, re-solvo, -solvi 9 -sdlutum. 

Volvo, volvi, voiutum, to roll. So, ad-, circum-, con-, 
de- 9 e-, in-, ob- 9 per-, pro-, r$-, sub-volvo, -volvi, -voiutum. 

2. Texo, to weave, (the only verb of this conjugation end- 
ing in xo,) has texui, textum* So, at-, circum- 9 con-, de-, 
in-, inter-, ob-, per-, pra-, pro-, re-, eub-texo, -texui, -xtum. 

Fourth Conjugation. 

Verbs of the fourth conjugation make the preterite in ivi, 
and the supine in itum ; as, 

Munio, munivi, munitum, to fortify. So, 

BalbQtio, to stammer, Garrio, to prate. Mollio, to soften. 

to lisp, to stutter. Glutio, to swallow, MOgio, to bellow. 
Bullio, to boil or bubble. Grunnio, to grunt. Mfitio, to mutter. 

Condio, to season. Hinnio, to neigh. Nutrio, to nourimh, 

Grocio, to croak. Impgdio, to entangle, to Obedio, to obey, 

Gustddio, to keep. hinder. P&vio, to beat. 

Dormio, to sleep,. Insanio, to be mad. Plpio, to peep Kk* a 

EffQtio, to babble or IrrStio, to ensnare. chicken. 

blab out. Laaclvio, to be wanton. Pfilio, to polish: 

Eriidio, to instruct. Lenio, to ease or miti- PrGrio, to itch, to tickle. 
ExpSdio, to disentangle, gate. PGnio, to punish, 

to free. LIgurio, to eat deli- RSdimio, to bind. 

Fastldio, to disdain. cwusly, to slabber up. ROgio, to roar Uke a 

Gannio, to yelp or Lippio, to be dim-sight- lion. 

whine. ed or blear-eyed. S»vio, to rage. 
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Sigio, preiSgio, to Berrio, to sent. Tiwilo, to timhb. 

guess, to' foresee. SUio, to thirst. Tnjaio, to cough. 

Sarrio, to weed, to rake. Sdpio, to lull asleep. VjigiQ, to cry or squeal 
Scio, to Anew. Stabllio, to establish. as a child. 

Nescio, not to know. Sttperbio, to be proud. Veitio, to clothe. 
SdLturio, to ^awA out. Suffio, to perfume. 

Exc. 1. Singultio, singulHvi, singultum, to sob. 

Sepelio, sepeltvi, sepultum, to bury. 

Venio, vent, ventum, to come. So, arf-, anf£-, ctrcttm-, 
con-, contra - 9 de-, e- 9 in- 9 inter-, intro- 9 ob- 9 per-, />o«f-, 
pr<?-, re-, ««©-, siiper-venio, -vent, -ventum. 

Veneo, venii, , to be sold. 

Satio, s&lui and sdlii, saltum, to leap. The compounds 
have commonly silui, sometimes stlii or slUvi, and sultum ; 
as, fra**f/to, tratidffat, transitu and transilivi, transultum, 
to leap over. So, aft-, «-, circum-, con-, de-, dis-, ex- 9 in- 9 
re-, sub- 9 super-sllio, -silui, -sllii and -sllivi, -sultum. 

Exc. 2. Amicio has amfctft, amictum, seldom amurt, to 
cover or clothe. 

Vincio, vinxi, vinctum, to tie. So, circum-, de- 9 e- 9 re- 
vincio, -vinxi, -vinctum* 

Sancio, sanxi, sanctum, and sancivi, sancitum, to establish 
or ratify. 

Exc. 3. Cambio, campsi, campsum, to change money. 

Sepio, sepsi, septum, to hedge or enclose. So, circum-, 
die-, inter-, ob-fpra-sepio, -psi, -ptum. 

Haurio, hausi, haustum, rarely hausum, to draw out, to 
empty, to drink. So, de- 9 ex-haurio, -si, -stum. 

Sentio, sensi, sensum, to feel, to perceive, to think. So, 
as-, con-, dis-, pro?-, sub-sentio, -si, -sum. 

Raucio, rausi, rausum, to be hoarse. 

Exc. 4. Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, to mend or repair. So, 
ex-, re-sardo, -sarsi, -sartum. 

Farcio,farsi,fartum, to cram. So, con-fercio ; ef-fercio, 
or ef-farcio ; in-fercio, or in-farcio ; re-fercio, -si 9 -rtum. 

tulcio, fulsi, fultum, to prop or uphold. So, con-, ef- 9 
in-, per-, suf-fulcio, -si, -Itum. 

Exc. 5. The compounds of p&rio have perui, pertum; 
as, aperio, aperui, apertum, to open. So, Sperio, to shut, 
to cover. But comperio has comperi, compertum, to know 
i a thing for certain. RepMo, reperi, repertum 9 to find. 
f2 
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Exc. 6. The following verbs want the supine : ccecutio, 
ccecutivi, to be dim-sighted ; gestio, gestivi, to show one's 
joj by the gesture of his body ; gldcio, gldcivi, to cluck or 
keckle as a hen ; dementio, dementivi, to be mad ; Ineptio, 
Ineptivi, to play the fool ; prosilio, prosilui, to leap forth ; 
ferdcio,ferdcivi, to be fierce. 

Ferio, to strike, wants both preterite and supine. So, 
refffrio, to strike again. 

DEPONENT AND COMMON VERBS. 

A deponent verb is that which, under a passive form, has 
an active or neuter signification ; as, Idquor, I speak ; mdrior, 
I die. 

A common verb is that which, under a passive form, has 
either an active or passive signification ; as, crimlnor, I ac- 
cuse ; or I am accused. 

Most deponent verbs of old were the same with common 
verbs. They are called Deponent, because they have laid 
aside the passive sense. 

Deponent and common verbs form the participle perfect in 
the same manner as if they had the active voice ; thus, Uetor> 
Icetatus, Icetari, to rejoice; vereor, vSrttus, vereri t to fear; 
fungor, functus, fungi, to discharge an office; pdtior,pdtitu$, 
pdtiri, to enjoy, to be master of. 

The learner should be taught to go through all the parts of deponent 
and common verbs, by proper examples in the several conjugation*; 
thus, ketor, of the first conjugation, like amor : 

Indicative Mood. 
Pres. Lator 9 I rejoice ; Uetaris, vel -are, thou rejoieest, &c. 
Imp. Latabar, I rejoiced, or did rejoice ; latabaru, &c 
Perf. Latatut turn, vel/wt,* I have rejoiced, &c. 
Plu-perf. Latitats eram, vel/tcelram, I had rejoiced, &c. 
Fut. Latabor, I shall or will rejoice ; ItetaWru, or ~abire t See 

LtBtaturut ««m, 1 am about to rejoice, or I am to rejoice, tec. 

Subjunctive. 
Pres. Later, I may rejoice ; fetem, or -ere, See. 
Imp. Latarer, I might rejoice ; latareris, or -rere, &c. 
Perf. LatatuM etm, vel JiieVim, I may have rejoioed, &c. 
Plu-perf. Latatui essem, vel/atwem, I might have rejoiced, See. 
Fut. Lmtatui fuiro, I shall have rejoiced, &c. 

•JFW, fiiiram, &c. are seldom joined to the participles of deponent I 
rerbs, and not so often to those of passive verbs as etna, eras*, ke. 
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Imperative. 
Free. Latere, yel -ator, rejoice tbon ; latdtor, let him rejoice, Sic. 

Infinitive. 
Prea. Latari, to rejoice. 
Perf. Latatus esse, yelfuisse, to ha?e rejoiced. 
v t S Lataturus ***** t° be About to rejoice. 

I Lataturus fuisse, to hare been about to rejoice. 

Participle*. 
Pres. Latent, rejoicing. 
Perf. Latatus, having rejoiced. 

_ t J Lataturus, about to rejoice. J 

( Latandus, to be rejoiced at. 

In like manner conjugate, in the First Conjugation, 

Xbdmlnor, to abhor. Commentor, to meditate Inflcior, to deny. 
Adulor, to flatter, on, or write what one Insector, to pursue, to 

JEmiilor, to vie with, is to say, inveigh against, 

to envy. Concionor, to harangue. Insldior, to lie in wait. 

Altercor, to dispute, to Conflictor, to struggle. Interpr&or, to explain. 

make a repartee. Conor, to endeavour. J&ctilor, to dart. 

Aprlcor, to bask in the Consplcor, to spy, to Jocor, to jest. 

sun. see. Lamentor, to bewail. 

Arbitror, to think. Contemplor, to view. Lucror, to gain. 

Aspernor, to despise. Convlvor, to feast. Luctor, to wrestle. 
Aversor, to dislike. Cornlcor, to chatter like Machlnor, to contrive. 
Anctionor, to sell by a crow. Medicor, to cure* 

auction. Crlminor, to blame. MSdltor, to muse or 

Auciipor, & -o, to hunt Cunctor, to delay. ponder, 

after, Detestor, to abhor. Mercor, to purchase. 

Auguror, & -o, to fore- Ddmlnor, to rv/e. Metor, to measure. 

bode, or presage by fepulor, to feast. Minor, to threaten.. 

augury. Exsecror, to ctrrte. Mlror, to wonder, 

Ausplcor, to take an Famtilor, to »ercc. MIseror, to /w'ty. 

om«a, to begin, Ferior, to Aeep holiday, Mdderor, to ru/e. 

Auxilior, to assist, Frustror, to disappoint. Mftdiilor, to play a tune. 
Bacchor, to ra^e, to re* Furor, to «fea7. Morigeror, to humour. 

vel, to riot. Glorior, to boast. MSror, to delay. 

Calumnior, to accuse Gratulor, to rejoice, to Muneror, to present. 

falsely. wish one joy. Mutuor, to borrow. 

Cavillor, to »co^ Gravor, to grudge. Nugor, to trifle. 

Cauponor, to huckster, Haridlor, to conjecture. Obtestor, to beseech. 

to retail. . Helluor, to guttle or gor- ttdoror, to smell. 

Causor, to plead in ex- mandize, to waste. 6peror, to work. . 

case, to blame. Hortor, to encourage. 6pInor, to think. 

Circulor, to meet in Halluclnor, to speak at 6pMlor, to help. 

companies, to stroll, random, to err. Osciilor, to kiss. 

to talk. f maglnor, to conceive. Otior, to be at leisure. 

CSmenor, to revel. Xmltor, to imitate. Palor, to stroll or strag- 

Cflmltor, to accompany. Indignor, to disdain. gle. 
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Palpor, 8c -o, to stroke Prfccor, to pray, Suivior, to kits. 

or soothe. DBprgcor, to entreat, to Suffragor, to vote for 

Patrficlnor, to patron- pray against. one, to favour. 

ii e . Pr5cor„ to ask, to woo. Susplcor, to suspect. 

Percontor, to inquire. Bfccordor, to remember. Terglversor, te boggle, 
P&egrtnor ,togoabroad. Befragor, to be against, to put off. 
Periclltor, to be in dan- Rimor, to search. Testor, to witness. 

gcr, Bixor, to scold or brawl. Tutor, to defend. 

Pignferor, to pledge. Busticor, to dwell in the Vador, to bad, to force 
Piscor, to fish. country. to give bail. 

Pftpulor, & -o, to lay Scrutor, to search. Vagor, to wander. 

waste. SSlor, to comfort. Vatlcinor, to prophesy. 

Pr»dor, to plunder. Sp&tior, to walk abroad. Vglitor, to skirmish. 
Praelior, to fight. SpecMor, to view, to Veneror, to worship. 

Praestolor, to wait for. spy. Venor, to hunt. 

Pravaricor, to go crook- Stlpulor, to stipulate or Versor, to be employed. 

ea\ to shuffle or pre- agree. Vootf&or, to bawl. 

varicate. Stfcmacbor, to be angry. 

In the Second Conjugation. 
Mereor, merftus, to deserve. Polllceor, polMtus, to promise. 

Tueor, tuitus or tutus, to defend. Liceor, Hcltus, to bid at an auction. 

In the Third Conjugation. 

Amplector, amplexus ; and complector, complains, to embrace. 
Bevertor, reversus, to return. 

In the Fourth Conjugation. 

Blandior, to soothe, to flatter. Partfor, to divide. 

Mentior, to lie. Sortior, to draw or east lots. 

Molior, to attempt something difficult. Largior, to give liberally. 

Part. perf. blandttus, mentUus, molitus, parHtus, sorfitus, targUus. 

There are no exceptions in the First Conjugation. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Reor, ratus, to think. 

MlstireoV) mlsertus, or not contracted, mtserltus, to pity. 

Fateor 9 fas$us, to confess. The compounds oifateor have 
fessus ; as, prdflteor, prdfessus, to profess. So, conflteor, 
confessus, to confess, to own or acknowledge. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE THIBD CONJUGATION. 

Labor, lapsus, to slide or glide. So, al-> col- 9 de-, di-i 
e- t U- 9 inter-, per-, prater-, pro-, re*- t sub-, subter-, siiper^ 
trans-labor. 

Ulciscor, ultus, to revenge. 

Utor, usus, to use. So, ab-, de-utor, -usus. 
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Ldquor, idquutus, or Iticutus, to speak. So, al-, col~, 

circum-, e-, inter-, 6b-, pra-, pro-l8quor. 

Sequor, sequutus', or secutus, to follow. So, a*-, con-, 
ex-, in-, ob-, per-, pro-, re-, sub-seqiior. 

Queror, questus, to complain. So, con-, inter-, prce- 
queror : conquestus, conqueri, &c. 

Nitor, nisus, or nixus, to endeavour, to lean upon. So, 
ad- or an-, con-, e-, in-, ob-, re-, sub-nitor ; but the com- 
pounds have oftener nisus. 

Paciscor, pactus, to bargain. So, de-peciscor, v. depd- 
ciscorm 

Grddior, gressus, to go. So, ag-, ante-, circum-, con-, 
de-, di-, e~, in-, intro-, prce-, prater-, pro-, re-, retro-, 
tug-, a&per-, trans-gridior, -gressus, -gredi, &c. 

Profidscor, prdfectus, to go a journey. 

Nanciscor, nactus, to get. 

Patior, passut, to suffer. So, per-petior, -pessus, -p$ti. 

Apiscor, aptus, to get. So, adipiscor, adeptus ; and 
indHpiscor, indeptns. 

Commlniscor, commentus, to devise or invent. 

Fruor,fruitus, or fructus, to enjoy. So, per-fruor. 

ObUviscor, oblitus, to forget. 

Expergiscor, experrectus, to awake. 

Morior, mortuus, mdri or tnoriri, to die. So, com-, de*, 
e-, im-, inter-, pra-m&rior. 

Nascor, ndtus, to be born. So, ad-, circum-, de-, e-, in-, 
inter-, re-, sub-nascor. 

Orior, ortus, 6riri, to rise. So, tib-, ad-, co-, ex-, 8b-, 
lub-orior. 

The three last form the future participle in iturus ; thus, 
morlturus, nasclturus, Mturus, 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Metior, mensus, to measure. So, ad-, com-, di-, e-, prce-, 
re-metior. 

Ordior, orsus, to begin. So, ex-, red-ordior. 
Experior, expertus, to try, to experience. 
Opperior, oppertus, to wait or tarry for one. 

The following verbs want the participle perfect : 

Vescor, vesci, to feed. Medeor, m€deri, to heal. 

Liquor, llqui, to melt or to be die- RSmlniacor, r£mlnisci, to renumber, 
solved* Irascor, Irasci, to be angry* 
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Bingor, ringi, to grin hie a dog. Dlvertor, dlrerti, to turn aside, to 
Prawertor, preverti, to get before, take lodging. 

to outrun. DefStiscor, dSfgtisci, to be weary 

Difflteor, difflteri, to deny. or faint. 

The verbs which do not fall under any of the foregoing 
rules are called Irregular. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The irregular verbs are commonly reckoned eight ; sum, 
eo, queo, vtilo, nolo, mdlo, fero, wad/to, with their com- 
pounds. 

But properly there are only six, nolo and malo being compound* of 
nolo. 

SUM has already been conjugated, (p. 88.) After the same man- 
ner are formed its compounds, ad- y ab~ t de-, inter; pr*-, ob- 9 sub-, 
riper-turn ; and ineum, which wants the preterite : thus, odeum, mjfiri, 
adesse, &c. 

PROSUM, to do good, has a d where sum begins with e ; as, 
Ind. Pr. Pro-sum, prod-es, prod-eat ; pro-sumus, fyc. 

/m.Prdd-eram, prod-eras, prod-erat; prod-Sramus, $c. 
Sub. lm. Prod-essem, prod-esses, prdd-esset ;prdd-essemus, fyc. 
Imperat. Prod-es, or -esto ; prod-este, or -estote. 
Infinit. Pres. Prod-esse. 

In the other parts it is like sum : pro-sim, -sis, -sit, -«"- 
mus, &c. Profui, -fueram, &c. 

POSSUM is compounded of pdtis, able, and sum; and 
is thus conjugated : 

Possum, potui, posse, to be able. 
Indicative Mood. 
Pr. Possum, pfoes, potest ; possumus, potestis, possunt. 
lm. Pot-eram, -eras, -erat; -eramus, -gratis, -Srant. 

Per. Pot-ui, -uisti, -uit; -ulmus, -uistis, \^\^1 

Plu. P3t-ueram, -ueras, -uerat ; -ueramus, -ueratis, -uerant. 
Put. Pot-ero, -Sris, -erit; -Srimus, -erltis, -fcrunt. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pr. Pos-sim, -sis, -sit; -simus, -sitis, -sint 

lm. Pos-sem, -ses, -set; -semus, -setis, -sent. 

Per. Pot-nSrim, -ueris, -uerit ; -uerimus, -ueritis, -ugrint. 

Plu. Pot-uissem, -uisBes, -uisset ; -uissemus, -uissetis, -uissent. 

Put. P5t-u£ro, -ueris, -uerit ; -ugrimus, -ueritis, -uerint. 
Infinitive. 
Pres. Posse. Perf. Potuisse. The rest wanting* 
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EO, Ivi, ttum, ire, to go. 
Indicative Mood* 
Pr. Eo, . is, it ; Imus, itis, eunt. 
Imp. Ibam, Ibas, Ibat; Ibamus, ibatis, ibant. 

Per. Ivi, Ivisti, Wit; ivlmus, Ivistm, -f ^|™ nt * * 

Plu. Iveram, Iveras, Iverat ; iveramus, Iveratis, IvSrant. 
Put. Ibo, Ibis, Ibit ; Ibimus, Ibltis, lbunt. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pr. Earn, eas, eat; eamus, eatis, eant. 
Imp. Irem, ires, Iret; Iremus, Iretis, Irent. 
Per. Iverim, Iveris, iverit ; iverimus, Iveritis, iverint. 
Plu. Ivissem, Ivisses, ivisset ; ivissemus, ivissetis, ivissent. 
Fut. Ivero, iveris, Iverit; Ivgrimus, Iveritis, iverint. 
Imperative. Infinitive. 

Pm -{lto, lto; {iwte, mnt0 'p r Jf. L 

p . J Esse Iturus, -a, -una. 
u ' { Fuisse iturus. 
Participles. Gerund*. Supines. 

Pr. lens, Gen. euntis. Eundum, 1. Itum. 

Fut. Iturus, -a, -urn. Eundi, 2. Itu. 

Eundo, &c. 

The compounds of Eo are conjugated after the same man- 
ner; ad-> ab-> co- 9 ex-, 6b-, red- y sub-, per-y In-, inter* , 
prce-y ante-> prod-eo: only in the. perfect, and the tenses 
formed from it, they are usually contracted ; thus, adeo, adii % 
seldom adivi, dditum, adire K to go to : perf. adii, adiisti or 
adisti, &fc. ddieram, adierim, Sfc. So likewise, veneo, 
venii f — , to be sold, (compounded of venum and eo.) But 
ambio, -iviy -itum> -trey to surround, is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

Eo, like other neuter verbs, is often rendered in English under a 
passive form ; thus, it, he is going ; wit, he is gone ; wlfrat, he was. 
gone ; Iverit, he may be gone, or shall be gone. So, venit, he is com- 
ing; venit, he is come; ven&rat, he was come, &c. In the passive 
Toice these verbs for the most part are chiefly used impersonally ; as, 
Uur ab iBo, be is going ; ventum est ab Mis, they are come, &c. We find 
some of the compounds of eo, however, used personally; as,pericvJaadeun- 
t*r, are undergone, Cic. Libri sibyl&ni aditi sunt, were looked into, 
Liv. Flumen peaHbus transiri potest, C»s. Irumcitfa subeantur, Cic. 

QUEO, I can, and NEQUEO, I cannot, are conjugated in the 
same way as eo ; only they want the imperative and the gerunds ; and 
the participles are seldom used. 3 °g le 
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VOLO, vStoi, telle, to wrftf, or to be willing. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pr. Volo, vis, vult; vplumus, vultis, volunt. 

Im. Vol-ebam, -ebas, -ebat ; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 

r> xrwT • • x* « • *• f -uerunt, 

P*r. Vol-ui, -uisti, -mt; -uimus, -uisti8,< ^ „a 

^ t?. »uere. 

P/u. Vol-ueram, -ueras, -uerat ; -ueramus, -ueratis, -uerant. 

Puf. Vol-am, -es, -et ; -emus, -etis, -ent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pr. VSlim, velis, velit; velimus, velitis, velint. 

Im. Vellem, velles, veliet ; velleraus, veiletis, velient. 
Per. Vol-uerim, -ueris, -uerit ; -uerimus, -ueritis, -uerint. 
Flu. Vol-uissem, -uisses,-uisset ; -uissemus, -uissetis, -uissent. 
Put. Vol-u&ro, -ueris, -uerit ; -uerimus, -uSritis, -uerint. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. Velle. Perf. Voluisse. Free. Volens. 
The rest not used. 



NOLO, nolui, nolle, to be unwilling* 
Indicative Mood. 

Pr. Nolo, non-vis,non-vult ; nolumus,Bon- vultis, fiolunt. 
Im. Nol-ebam, -ebas, -ebat 5 -ebamus, -ebatis, •ebant. 

P*r.NoI-ui, -uisti, -uit; -utmus, -uistis, {^JJ^ 

Pfo.Nol-ueram, -ueras, -uerat; -ueramus, -ueratis, -u&rant. 
Pttf. Nolam, noles, nolet; uolemus, noletis, ndlent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pr. Nolim, nolis, nolit; nolinras, nolttis, n81int. 
Im. Nollem, nolles, nollet; nollemus, noiletis, nollent. 
Per. Nol-uenm, -ueris, -ugrit ; -uerimus, -ueritis, -uerint. 
Plu. Nol-uissem, -uisses, -uisset ; -uissemus, -uissetis, -uissent. 
Put. Nol-uero, -uSris, -uSrit ; -uerimus, -ueritis, -uerint. 

Imperative. Infinitive. Participles. 

2. Sing. 2.Plur. 
p f f Noli,v<?//ndlite,t;<?J Pr. Nolle. Pr. Nolens. 
* ( Nolito; (nolitote. Per. Noluisse. The rest wanting. 
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HALO, malui, mail*, to fo fnor# willing. 

Indicative Mood* 

Pr* Malo, mavis, mavult;malumus, mavultis, raalunt. 

7m* Mal-ebam, -ebas, -ebat; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant^ 

Per.Mal-ui, -uisti, -uit ; -ulmus, -utstis, -! l ue "J*\, ' 

I V. -UOTB. 

P/u.Mal-ueram, -ueras, -uerat ; -ueYamus, -ueratis, -ugrant. 
FuU Mal-am, -es, -et ; &c. This is scarcely in use* 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pr* Malim, malis, malit ; matlmus, malltis, malint. 
Im* Mallem, malles, mallet ; mallemus, malletis, mallent. 
/Vr.Mal-uenm, -u£ris, -uerit; -ufcrimus, -uSritis, -uSrint. 
Plu. Mal-uissem, -uisses, -uisset ; -uissemus, -uissetis, -uissent. 
Put Mal-uero, -ueris, -uerit; -u&rimus, -uSritis, -uSrint. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. Malle. Perf. Maluisse. The rest not used. 

FERO, tuli, latum, ferre, to carry, to bring, or to suffer. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood* 
Pr. Fero, fere, fert ; ferlmus, fertis, ferunt. 

Im. Fer-ebam, -ebas, -ebat ; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 

Per.Tuli, tulisti, tulit; tullmus, tfilistis,!^^ 

Plu. Tul-eram, -£ras, -grat ; -eramus, -gratis, -erant. 

-Ft**. Feram, feres, feret; feremus, feretis, fgrent. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pr. Feram, (eras, ferat ; feramus, Gratis, ferant. 

Im. Ferrera, ferres, ferret ; ferremus, ferretis, ferrent. 

Per. Tiil-enm, -ens, -erit; -erimus, -Sritis, -Stint. 

Plu. Tul-issem,-isses, -isset ; -issemus, -issetis, -issent. 

/fy*. Tul-eVo, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -gritis, -grint. 

Imperative. Infinitive* 

p . J EBBe laturus, -a, -um. 
\ Fuisse JaturuS, -a, -um. 
Participles* Gerunds. Supines* 

Pres.'Ferem. Fgrendum, 1. Latum. 

Fut* Laturus, -a, -um. Ferendi, fc Latu. 

Ferendo, &c. ( t 
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PA88IVB VOICE. 

F&ror, latus, ferri, to be brought 

Indicative Mood. 

Pr. F&ror, j fej^' **' feptur 5 ferlmur, f&Imlni, feruntur. 

imp. Fer-Sbar, ) " _- *' v -ebatur ; -ebamur, -ebamlni, -ebantur. 

Perf. Latus sum, &c. latus fui, &c. 
Plu. Latus eram, &c. latus fueram, &c. 

<FW. Ferar, j£^* ^ feretur; feremur, feremlni, ferentur. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres. Ferar, j fgra>e' feratur ; f eramur, feramwi, ferantur. 

/mp. Ferrer, i err ens, ferrStur ; ferremur, ferremlni, ferrentur. 

Perf. Latus sim, &c. latus fuerim, &c. 
Plu. Latus essem, &c. latus fuissem, &c. 
JFW. Latus fuero, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 
Pres. Ferre, tw/ fertor, fertor ; ferimini, feruntor. 

Infinitive. Participles. 

Pres. Ferri. Perf. Latus, -a, -urn. 

Perf. Esse, ve/ fuisse latus, -a, -urn. Fut. Ferendus, -a, -am. 
Put. Latum iri. 

In like maimer are conjugated the compounds of fSro ; as, affero, 
attuli, allatum ; aufero, abstxdi, ablatum ; diffiro, distuli, dilatum ; con- 
fero, contuliy collatum ; infero, intuli, illatum, ; offSro, obtuli, oblatvm ; 
eff&ro, cxtuli, elatum. So, circum-, per-, trang-, de-, pro-, ant&-, pro-, 
ri-fgro. In some writers we find adfero, adtuli, adlatum ; contiUum, 
Motion ; obfgro, frc. for offero, $c. 

Obs. 1. Most part of the above verbs are made irregular by con- 
traction. Thus, vis. vult, vuhis, are contracted for volis, volit, volitis, 
the © being changed into «. In old writers we find volt, voltis, for 
vult, vuliis. Nolo is contracted for non volo ; medo, for m&gis voTo ; 
f&ro, fen, fert, fte. tot fens, ferit, frc. Ferar, ferris v, ferre, ferhr, 
for fereris, fMtur, &c. 

Obs. 2. The imperatives of dico, dueo, and f&cio, are contracted in 
the same manner with fer : thus we say, die, due, fae, instead of alee, 
dice, f&ee. But these often occur likewise in the regular form. 

FIO, factus, fieri, to be made, or to be done, to become. 
Imperative Mood, 
Pr. Flo, fis, fit; flmus, fltis, ffunt. 

Im. Fiebam, fiebas, flebat; flebamus, fiSbatis, flebant. 
Perf. Factus sum, Sec. factus fui, &c 
Plu. Factus eram, &c. factus fueram, fccngitized by Google 
Fut.Fi&m fies, fletj fiemus, fietis, flent. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Pr. Flam, flas, flat ; flamus, fiatis, fiant. 
Im. Flerem, fieres, f leret ; fleremus, fieretis, fl&rent. 
Per. Factus sim, &c. factus fuerim, &o. 
PI*. Factus essem, &c. factus fuissem, &c. 
■Fuf. Factus fugro, &c. 

Imperative* Infinitive. 

fito • J **** f lunto ^ r ' Fl8ri# 
, ' ( fitote, * Per. Esse 0. fuisse factus, -a, 

-um. 

Fut. Factum iri. 

Participles. Supine. 

Perf. Factus, -a, -um. Factu. 

Fut Faciendus, -a, -um. 

The compounds off&cio which retain a, hare also /to in the passive, 
and /ac in the imperative active ; as, c828fiicio f to warm, cSMflo, c&U- 
fac: but those which change a into t, form the passive regularly, and 
We fice in the imperative; as, confide, con/ice; conflcior, confectus, 
confxei. We find, however, confit, it is done, and confUfri ; defit> it is 
wanting ; infit, he begins. 

To irregular verbs may properly be subjoined what are commonly 
called NEUTER PASSIVE Verbt, which, like/Zo, form the preterite 
tenses according to the passive voice, and the rest in the active. These 
are, soleo 9 aoRtiu, aolere, to use ; audeo, dtuus, audere, to dare ; gaudeo, 
gavUtu, ffaudere, to rejoice ; fldo, fUus, fid&re, to trust : so, eonfldo t 
to trust ; and difftdo, to distrust ; which also have confidi, and diffidi, 
in the perfect. Some add mcereo, mctstus, mcerere, to be sad ; bat mea- 
tus is generally reckoned an adjective. We likewise s&yjuratus turn 
and caniatu* nun, torjurdvi and catnavi; but these may also be taken in 
a passive sense. 

To these may be referred verbs, wholly active in their termination, 
and passive in their signification ; as, vdpulo, -avi, -atom, to be beaten 
or whipped ; veneo, to be sold ; exiilo, to be banished, &c . 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Verbs are called Defective^ which are not used in certain 
tenses, numbers, and persons. 

These three, 5di 9 c&pi, and memlni, are only used in the 
preterite tenses; and therefore are called Preteritive Verbs; 
though they have sometimes likewise a present signification ; 
thus, 

Odi> I hate, or have hated, ode*ram y oderim, odissem, 
odero, odisse. Participles, osus 9 osurus : exosus, perosus. 

Ccepi f 1 begin, or have begun, casperam y -mm, -is$em f 
-ero, 4iif, Supine, cceptu. Participles, cwptus, ccepturus* 
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Memtniy I remember, or have remembered, merrilneram } 
-Mm, -issem, -ero, -isse : Imperative, 2d pers. memento^ 
mementote. 

Instead of odi, we sometimes say osus sum ; and always erosus, pere\ 
osus sum, and not exodi, per odi. "We say, opus ecepit fieri, or ccepUa^ 
est, the work began to be done. I 

To these some add novi, because it frequently has the signification | 
of the present, I know, as well as, I have known ; though it comes from 
nosco, which is complete. 

Furere, to be mad, dart, to be given, and^/art, to speak, 
are not used in the first person singular of the present of the 
indicative and subjunctive ; thus we say, d&ris, d&tur ; deris, 
detur, &c. ; but never dor nor der. 

Of verbs which want many of their chief parts, the fol- 
lowing most frequently occur : aio, I say ; inquam, I say ; 
fdrem, I Bhould be; ausim, contracted for ausus 3tm 9 I dare; 
faxim, 111 see to it, or I will do it ; ave and salve, save you, 
hail, good-morrow ; cedo, tell thou, or give me ; quceso, I 
pray. 




*3unt. 

-ebimus, -Sbatis, -Sbant 



_— aiatis, aiant. 

Particip. Pres. Aiens. 

•quit; *quunus, -qultis, -quiunt 

inquiebat ; — inquigbant. 

inquisti, - 

inquies, inquiet; ■ ■ ■<■ ■ ■ ■ 

Particip. Pres. Inquiens. 

ftremus, fbretis, ftrent. 

Inf. Fdre, to be hereafter, at to be about to be, the same with essefuturut. 
Sub. Pr. Ausim, ausis, ausit ; — • 

Per. Faxim, faxis, faxit; — — faxint. 

Fut. Faxo, faxis, faxit; faxltis, faxint 

Note. Faxim and /oxo are used instead otfeeerim and fecero. 
Imperot. 2. pers. s. Ave, vel aveto ; plur. avete, vel avetdte. Inf. Svere. 

> ■■ Salve, vel salveto ; — salvSte, v. salvetCte. — salrere. 

Indie. Fut. SalvSbis. 

Imperot. second pers. sing. C&do, plur. cedlte. 
Indie, Pres. first pers. sing. Quaeso, plur. qussiimus. 

Most of the other Defective verbs are bat tingle words, and rarely 
to be found but among the poets ; as, infit, he begins ; d&U, it is want- 
ing. Some are compounded of a verb and the conjunction si ; as, *U, 
for si vis, it thou wilt ; sukis, for « vultis ; sodes, for si audes, equira- 
lent to qwuo,I pray j capsis, for cope si vis. ' *o 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 



A Verb is called Impersonal, which has only the termina- 
tions of the third person singular, bat does not admit any per* 
son or nominative before it. 

Impersonal verbs in English, have before them the neuter 
pronoun it, which is not considered as a person ; thus, delect at, 
it delights ; decet, it becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evenit, 
it I 



1st Coif/. 


2d Conj. 


3d Conj. 


4th Conj. 


Ind. Pr. Delectat. 


Decet. 


Contingit. 


Evenit. 


Im. Dglect&bat. 


DScebat. 


Contingebat. 


Eveniebat 


Per. Delectivit. 


Decuit. 


Contlgit. 


Evenit. 


Phi. Delectaverat. 


Decuerat. 


Contlg€rat. 


Evenerat. 


Fut. Delectabit. 


Decebit. 


Continget. 


Eveniet. 


8ub. Pr. Delectet. 


Deceat. 


Contingat. 


Ev&rfat. 


Im. Delectaret. 


Deceret. 


Contingeret. 


Evenlret. 


Per. Delectaverit. 


DecueriL 


ConllgeYit. 


Evenerit. 


Phi. Delectavisset. 


Decuisset, 


Contigisset. 


EvSnisset. 


Fut. Delectaverit. 


DeouSrit. 


Contlgerit. 


Evenerit. 


Inf. Pr* Delectare. 


DecSre. 


Contingere. 


Evenlre. 


Per, Delectavisse. 


Decuisse. 


Contlgisse. 


Evenisse. 



Most Latin verbs may be used impersonally in the passive 
voice, especially Neuter and Intransitive verbs, which other- 
wise have no passive ; as, pugnatur,Juvetur, currUur,veni- 
tur ; from pug no, I fight ; faveo, I favour ; curro, I run ; 
venio, I come. 



Ind. Pr. Pugn&tur. Favetur. 
bn. PugnSbatur. Favebatur. 
Per. Pugnatum est. Fautum est. 
Flu. Pugnatum erat. Fautum erat. 
. Fut. Pugnabhur. F&vebltur. 


Currltur. 
Curr abator. 
Cursum est. 
Cursum erat. 
CurrStur. 


VeitftUT. 
VeniSbStur. 
Ventum est. 
Ventum erat. 
VeniStur. 


Sub. Pr. Pugnetur. Faveatur. Curratur. VSniatur. 
Im. Pugnaretur. Fareretur. CurrerStur. Venlretur. 
Per. Pugnatum sit. Fautum sit. Cursum sit. Ventum sit. 
Plu. Pugnatum esset* Fautum etset. Cursum esset. Ventum esset 
Fut. Pugnatum fuer it. Fautum faerit Cursum fuerit. Ventum fugrit. 


Inf. Pr. Pugnari. Faveri. 

Per. Pugnatum esse. Fautum esse. 
Fut. Pugnatum iri. Fautum iri. 


Curri. 

Cursum esse. 
Cursum iri. 


Ventri. 
Ventum esse. 
Ventum iri. 



Obs. 1. Impersonal verbs are scarcely used in the imperative, but 
instead of it we take the subjunctive; as, deiectety let it delight, &c« ; 
norin tne supines, participles, or gerunds, except a few which fcate 
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the participles and gerunds ; as, pamUens, -dum, -dms, frc. Induct ad 
pudendum et pigendum, Cie. In the preterite tenses of the passive 
voice, the participle perfect is always found in the neuter gender.' 

Obs. 2. Grammarians reckon only ten real impersonal verbs\ and 
all in the second conjugation : d&cet, it becomes ; pamUet, it repents d 
oportet, it behoves; mUtret, it pities; plget, it irks; pudet, it shames 5 
Rcet, it is lawful ; Kbet or lubet, it pleases ; tedrf, it wearies ; Kq* et *\ 
it appears : of which the following hare a double preterite : mutret* 
misiruit or misertum est ; piget, piffuit or pigitum est ; pudet, pudvit or 
pudUum est; licet, Kcuit or licUum est; Kbet, Kbvit or libitum ett; Utdet, 
toduit, Uetum est, oftener pertasum ett* But many other verbs are used 
impersonally in all the conjugations : 

In the first conjugation, juvot, spectat, r&cat, stat, constat, prcutaf, 
restat, ffc. ; datur, statur, certatur, peccdtur, impiratur, ftc. 

In the second, apparet, attinet, pertinet, debet, dolet, nocet, Vitet, liquet, 
p&tet, pUteet, dispKcet, stdet, solet, Sfc. ; f&vetur, nocetur, jfc. 
In the third, accidit, incipit, desinit, sufficit, fyc. 
In the fourth, convenit, expiatt, 8fc. 

Also Irregular verbs, est, obest, prodest, potest, interest, supirest; fit, ' 

pratirit, n&qvit, and n&quitur, subit, confert, refert, Sfc. I 

Obs. 3. Under impersonal verbs may be comprehended those which 1 

express the operations or appearances of nature ; as, fulgurat, fulmi- \ 

not, tbnat, grandtnaL, gHat, pluit, ningit, lucescit, advesptrascit, frc , 

Obs. 4. Impersonal verbs are applied to any person or number, by 
patting that which stands before other verbs, after the impersonate, in 
the cases which they govern ; as, placet mihi, tibi, iUi, it pleases me, 
thee, him ; or I please, thou pleasest, &c. : pvgnatur a me, a te, ab ilfo, 
I fight, thou tightest, he fights or fighteth, &c. So, currUur, venitur a 
me, a te, a nobis, a militibus, fce. I run, thou runnest, he. Favetur 
tibi a me, thou art favoured by me, or I favour thee, &c. 

Obs. 6. Verbs are used personally or impersonally, according to the 
particular meaning which they express, or the different import of the 
words with which they are joined : thus we can say, ego placeo tibi, I 
please you ; but we cannot say, si places audire, if you please to hear, 
but si placet tibi audire. So, we can say, multa homini contingunt, 
many things happen to a man ; but instead of ego contigi esse domi, we 
must either say, me contigit esse domi, or mihi contigit esse domi, I hap- 
pened to be at home. The proper and elegant use of Impersonal verbs 
can be acquired only by practice. 

REDUNDANT VERBS. 

Those are called Redundant Verbs, which have different forms to 
express the same sense : thus, assentio and assentior, I agree ; fabrico 
and fabrlcor, I frame ; mereo and mereor, I deserve, &c. These verbs, 
however, under the passive form, have likewise a passive signification. 

Several verbs are used in different conjugations. 

1. Some are usually of the first conjugation, and rarely of the third; 
as, law, lavas, Utoars; and Ufoo, l&vis, V&cHre, to wash. 

2. Some are usually of the second, and rarely of the third ; as, 
Ferveo, ferves, fervere, and fervo, fervis, fervere, to boil 
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Fulgeo, fulges, fulgere, and fulgo, fulgis, fulgere, to iUm. 

Strldeo, strides, strldere, and strido, strldis, strldere, to mate a hiss- 
ing noise, to creak, 

Tueor, tueris, tueri, rarefy tuor, tueris, tui, to defend. 

To these add fer^eo, terges, tergere, and to/yo, <**?**> tergtre, to wipe, 
•which are equally common. 

3. Some are commonly of the third conjugation, and rarely of the 
fourth; as, 
Fddio, ffidig, ffidere, and fodto, fodis, fodlre, to <fy. 
Sallo, saffis, sallere, and sallio, sallis, saffire, to so//. 
Ai-cesso* -ia, <arcessere, and arcessio, arcesslre, to tend for, 
Morior, mdreris, mdri, and morior, m&rlris, morlri, to die. 
So, ftrior, oreris, and orior, 5rlris, Srlri, to rue: 
Potior, ptiteris, and potior, pdtlris, pdtlri, to o&tossi, to ay'oy. 

There is likewise a verb, which is usually of the second conjugation, 
and more rarely of the fourth, namely, cieo, exes, dire ; and do, cis, 
are, to rouse ; whence aecire and aceUue, 

To these we may add the verb EDO, to eat, which, though regu- 
larly formed, agrees in several of its parts with eum ; thus, 

Ind. Pres. Edo, Sdis or es, edit or est ; ti dUie or e*fu— 

Sub. Imperf. EdXrem or «««em, &#res or euei, &c. 

Imp. £de or e», tdxto or esto ; &ffte or este, tditote or eit ote. 

Inf. Pres. .Erfere or esse. 

Passive, Ind. Pres. Editor or eetur. 

It may not be improper here to subjoin a list of those verbs which 
resemble one another in some of their parts though they differ in sig- 
nification. Of these some agree in the present, some in the preterite, 
and others in the supine. 

1. The following agree in the present, but are differently 
conjugated : 

Aggero, -as, to heap up. Aggero, -is, to bring together, 

Appello, -as, to call. Appello, -is, to drive to, to arrive at, 

Compello, -as, to address, Compello, -is, to drive together, 

Colligo, -as, to bind, Colllgo, -is, to gather together, 

Consterno, -as, to astonish, Constemo, -is, to strew, 

Effero, -as, to enrage, Effero, -fers, to bring out. 

Fundo, -as, to found, Fundo, -is, to pour out. 

Mando, -as, to command. Mando, -is, to chew. 

Obsero, -as, to loch, Obsero, -is, to beset. 

Volo, -as, to fly. V5lo, vis, to will. 

Of this class some have a different quantity ; as, 
Cdlo, -as, to strain through a cloth. Ctilo, -is, to till. 
Dico, -as, to dedicate. Dlco, -is, to say. 

Edtico, -as, to train up. Educo, -is, to lead forth* 

Lego, -as, to send on an embassy. L«go, -is, to read. Q {e 
Vado, -as, to wade. Yado, -is, to go. 
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2. The following verbs agree in the preterite : 

Aceo, Soul, to be tour, jtcuo, acui, to sharpen. 

Cresco, crevi, to grow, Cerno, crevi, to tee, 

Frlgeo, frixi, to be cold, Frlgo, frixi, to fry, 

Fulgeo, falsi, to thine, Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 

Luceo, luxi, to thine. Ltigeo, luxi, to mourn. 

P&veo, payi, to be afraid. Pasco, pavi, to feed. 

Pendeo, pependi, to hang. Pendo, pependi, to weigh* 

3. The following agree in the supine : 

Cresco, cretum, to grow. Cerno, cretum, to behold. 

Maneo, maiuum, to stay. Maodo, mansiun, to chew. 

Sto, statum, to stand. Sisto, st&tum, to stop. 
Succenseo, -censum, to be angry, Snocendo, -censum, to kindle, 

Teneo, tentum, to hold. Tendo, tentum, to stretch out. 

Verro, versum, to sweep. Verto, versum, to turn, 

Vinco, victum, to overcome* Vivo, victum, to live. 

THE OBSOLETE CONJUGATION. 

This occurs chiefly in old writers, and only in particular conjugations 
and tenses. 

1. The ancient Latins made the imperfect of the indicative active of 
the fourth conjugation in IB AM, without the e ; as, audZbam, sclbam, 
for audiebam, sciebam. 

2. In the future of the indicative of the fourth conjugation, they used 
JBO in the active, and IB OR in the passive voice j as, dormibo, dorm\- 
bor. for dormiam, dormiar. 

3. The present of the subjunctive anciently ended in IM; as, 2dm, 
for Zdam ; duim f for dem. 

4. The perfect of the subjunctive active sometimes occurs in SSIM, 
and the future in 880 ; as, levassim, levasso. for levav&rim, UvavZro; 
capsim, capto, for ceph-im, cepero : hence the future of the infinitiTS 
was formed in AS SERE ; as, levassere. for levaturus esse. 

5. In the second person of the. present of the imperative passive, 
we find MINO in the singular, and MINOR in the plural ; as, famrno, 
tor fare; and progrtdiminor, f or progrSdimini. 

6. The syllable ER was frequently added to the present of the infi* 
nitive passive; as, farter, for fori; dicier, for did. 

7. The participles of the future time active, and perfect passive, 
when joined with the verb esse, were sometimes used as indeclinable ; 
thus, credo inimtcos dicturum esse, for dicturos, Cic. Cohortes ad me mis- 
sum facias, for missas, Cic. Att. viii. 12. 

DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

I. Verbs are derived either from nouns or from other verbs. 

Verbs derived from nouns are called Denominatives; as, cemo, I 
sup ; laudo, I praise ; fraudo, I defraud ; l&pido, I throw stones ; #/>£ 
ror t I work ; frumentw, I forage ; lignor. I gather fuel, &c. from eoaa, 
laus. fraus. &c But when they express imitation or resemblance, they 
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are called Imitative; as, patrisso, Grocer, bubZIo, cormcor t 4c. I imi- 
tate or resemble my father, a Grecian, an owl, a crow, &c. from paler, 
Grtzcus, bubo, comix* 

Of those derived from other verbs, the following chiefly deserve at- 
tention ; namely, Frequentative*, Inceptive*, and Desideratwes. 

1. FEE QUENT ATI VES express frequency of action, and are aB 
of the first conjugation. They are formed from the last supine, by 
changing atu into Uo, in verbs of the first conjugation ; and by changing 
u into o, in verbs of the other three conjugations ; as, clamo, I cry, cla- 
mifo, I cry frequently ; terreo, territo ; verto, verso ; dormio, dormlto. 

In like manner, Deponent verbs form Frequentatives in or; as, 
minor , I threaten ; mtnitor, I threaten frequently. 

Some are formed in an irregular manner ; as, nAfo, from no ; noscUo t 
from noseo ; settor, or rather sciseUor, from sdo ; potato, from paveo ; 
sector, from stquor; loquitur, from loquor. So, qucsrito, fundiio, tigUo, 
fiuito, &c. 

From Frequentative verbs are also formed other frequentatives ; as, 
curro, eurso, eursito; pello, pulso, pulsito, or by contraction pulto ; 
c&pio, capto, eaptUo ; eano, canto, cantito ; defendo, defenso, defensito ; 
dico, dtbto, dictiio ; gkro, gesto, gestito ; j&cio,jaeto,jactUo; venio,vento, 
venttto ; mutio, musso, (for mutita,) mussito, &c. 

Verbs of this kind do not always express frequency of action. Many 
of them have much the same sense with their primitives, or express the 
meaning more strongly. 

2. INCEPTIVE Verbs mark the beginning or continued increase 
of any thing. They are formed from the second person singular of the 
present of the indicative, by adding eo : as, ealeo, I am hot, coles, c&- 
lesco, I grow hot. So in the other conjugations, ISbasco, from l&bo ; 
tremisoo, from tremo ; obdortniseo, from obdormio. fflseo, from Ate, is 
contracted for hiasco. Inceptlves are likewise formed from substantives 
and adjectives ; as, pneraseo, from puer ; dulcesco, from dulcis ; jHv&- 
nesco, from j&venis. 

All Inceptlves are Neuter verbs, and of the third conjugation. They 
want both the preterite and supine ; unless very rarely, when they bor- 
row them from their primitives. 

3. DESIDERATIVE Verbs signify a desire or intention of doing 
a thing. They are formed from the latter supine, by adding rio, and 
shortening the u ; as, camSti&rio, I desire to sup, from ccenatu. They 
are all of the fourth conjugation, and want both preterite and supine ; 
except these three, ertirio, -it*, -item, I desire to eat $ parturia, -lei, 
— , I am in travail; nupturio, -fw, — , I desire to be married. 

There are a few verbs in LLO, which are called Diminutive ; as, coji- 
HBo, sorbiOo, -are, I sing, I sup a little. To these some add albico and 
candico, -are, to be or to grow whitish ; also, nigrico, fodico, and veU 
Uco. Some verbs in SSO are called Intensive ; as, capesso, /acesso, 
pitesso, or p&tisso, I take, I do, I seek earnestly. 

II. Verbs are compounded with nouns, with other verbs, with adverbs, 
and chiefly with prepositions. Many of the simple verbs are not in 
use; *», futo, fendo, spicxo, gruo, fcc The component parts usually 
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remain entire. Sometimes a letter is added ; at, prodeo, for pro-eo : or 
taken away ; as, asporto, bmitto, trado, pejtro, pergo, debeo, prabeo, &c. 
for absporto, obmitto, transdo, perjuro, perr&go, dekibeo, prohibeo, &c. 
So, demo, promo, sumo, of de, pro, sub, and £mo, which anciently signi- 
fied to take or to take away. Often the vowel or diphthong of the sim- 
ple verb, and the last consonant of the preposition, are changed ; as, 
damno, eondemno ; ealco, conculco ; lado, collide ; audio, obedio, &c 
Aff&ro, aufiro, coUaudo, implico, &c. for adf&ro, abflro, conlaudo, inplico, 
he. 

PARTICIPLE. 

A Participle is a kind of adjective formed from a verb, 
which in its signification implies time. 

It is so called, because it partakes both of an adjective and of a verb, 
having in Latin gender and declension from the one, time and signifi- 
cation from the other, and number from both. Participles in English, 
like adjectives, admit of no variation. 

Participles in Latin are declined like adjectives ; and their significa- 
tion is various, according to the nature of the verbs from which they 
come ; only participles in due are always passive, and import not so 
much future time, as obligation or necessity. 

Latin verbs have four Participles, the present and future 
active ; as, amans, loving ; amdturus, about to love : and the 
perfect and future passive ; as, amatus, loved, amandus, to 
be loved. 

The Latins have not a participle perfect in the active, nor a parti- 
ciple present in the passive voice ; which defect must be supplied by s 
circumlocution. Thus, to express the perfect participle active in Eng- 
lish, we use a conjunction, and the plu-perfect of the subjunctive in 
Latin, or some other tense, according to its connection with the other 
words of a sentence ; as, he having loved, ovum amavisset, &c. 

Neuter verbs have commonly but two Participles ; as 
sedensy sessurus ; stans, staturus. 

From some Neuter Verbs are formed participles of the perfect tense ; 
as, erratus f fesfinatus,juratus, l&boratus, vigUatus, cessatus, sudatus, tri* 
wnphdtus, regnatus, decursus, desitus, ertterUus, emersus, obitus, plAcitus, 
succes8us, occasus, &c. ; and also of the future in dus ; as, j$randu* t 
t&gttandus, regnandus, dormiendus, er&bescendus, &c. Neuter passive 
verbs are equally various. Veneo has no participle : fido, only fldens 
vadflsus ; soleo, solens and solitus ; vapMo, vapidans and vapuldturus ; 
gaudeo, gaudens, gavisus, and gavtsurus ; audeo, audens, ausus, ausurus, 
audendus. Ausus is used both in an active and passive sense; as, 
Ausi omnes immane nefas, ausoque potiti. Virg. JEn. vi. 624. 

Deponent and Common verbs have commonly four Parti- 
ciples ; as, 
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Loquens, speaking ; Ibcuturus, about to speak ; Ucvtus, haying spoken ; 
loqvendus, to be spoken; dignans, ▼onchsaflng; dignaturus, about to 
vouchsafe ; dignatus, having vouchsafed, being vouchsafed, or having 
been vouchsafed ; dignandus, to be vouchsafed. Many participles of 
the perfect tense from deponent verbs, have both an active and passive 
sense ; as, 6ldmtnatus y cbnStus, confessus, ddortus, amplexus, blandltus, 
largltus, mentltus, obtUus, testatus, vcn&rahu, &c. 

There are several participles compounded with in signifying not, the 
verbs of which do not admit of such composition ; as, msciens, tsiperoM, 
mdlcens, for non dicens, inbptnans, and nScoplnans, immerens; Ulatus, 
impransus, inconsultus, incuttoditvs, immetatus, impunJtus, imparatus, t»- 
comptus, indemnaius, indotatus, incorrupt**, interritus, dJidimperterrUus, 
in testatus, inausus, inoplnatus, inultus, incensus, for non census, not re- 
gistered; infectus, for non /actus; invisus, for non visum; indictus, for 
non dictus, &c. There is a different incensus, from incendo ; infectus, 
from inficio ; invisus, from invideo ; indictus, from indico, &c. 

If from the signification of a participle we take away time, 
it becomes an adjective, and admits the degrees of compari- 
son; as, 

Amans, loving, amantior, amantissimus ; doctus, learned, doctior, 
doctissimus : or becomes a substantive ; as, prcefectus, a commander or 
governor ; consonant, f. sc. litera, a consonant ; continent, f. se. terra, a 
continent ; confluent, m. sc. Jluvius, a place where two rivers run to- 
gether ; briens, m. sc. sol, the east ; occidens, m. the west ; dictum, a 
saying ; scriptum, a writing, &c. 

There are many words in ATUS, ITUS, and UTUS, which, al- 
though resembling participles, are reckoned adjectives, because they 
come from nouns, and not from verbs ; as, alatus, barbatus, cordatus, 
caudatus, cristatus, aurltus, peUltus, turrltus ; astutus, cornutus, nasutvs, 
&c. winged, bearded, discreet, &c. But auratus, ceratus, argentatus, 
ferrates, plumbatus, gypsatus, calceatus, clppeatus, gSleaius, tunlcatus, 
larvatus, palKatus, fympfiatus, purpuratus, pratextatus, &c. covered with 
gold, brass, silver, &c. are accounted participles, because they are sup- 
posed to come from obsolete verbs. So perhaps c&lamstratus, frizzled, 
crisped, or curled ; crlnitus, having long hair ; perltus, skilled, &c. 

There is a kind of Verbal adjectives in BUND US, formed from the 
imperfect of the indicative, which very much resemble Participles in 
their signification, but generally express the meaning of the verb more 
fully, or denote an abundance or a great deal of the action ; as, vita- 
bundus, the same with valde vltans, avoiding much, Sail. Jug. 60, and 
101 ; Liv. zzv. 13. So, errSbundus, ludibundus, pbpulabundus, mbrU 
bundus, &0. 

GERUNDS AND SUPINES. 

GERUNDS are participial words, which bear the signification of 
the verb from which they are formed ; and are declined like a neuter 
noun of the second declension, through all the cases of the singular 
number, except the vocative. 

There are, both in Latin and English, substantives derived from the 
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verb, which so much resemble the Gerund in their signification, that 
frequently they may be substituted in its place. They are generally 
used, however, in a more undetermined sense than the Gerund, and, ia 
English, have the article always prefixed to them. Thus, with the 
gerund, Detector legend* Ciceronem, I am delighted with reading Cicero. 
But with the substantive, Detector lectibne Ciceronie, I am delighted 
with the reading of Cicero. 

. The Gerund and Future Participle passive of verbs in to, and some 
others, often take « instead of e ; as, f&ciundum, <#, do ; due : expert- 
undum, potiundum, gtrundum, pHtundum, dtcundum, &c., for /Sciendum, 
dec. 

SUPINES have much the same signification with Gerunds ; and may 
be indifferently applied to any person or number. They agree in ter- 
mination with nouns of the fourth declension, having only the aoctua- 
sative and ablative cases. 

The former supine is commonly used in an active, and the latter in 
a passive sense, but sometimes the contrary ; as, Coctum non papulation 
duaum conduct** fid, i. e. ut vapularem, v. verherarer, to be beaten, 
Plant. 

ADVERB. 

An adverb is an indeclinable part of speech, added to a ptrb, 
adjective, or other adverb, to express some circumstance, 
quality, or manner of their signification. 

All adverbs may be divided into two classes, namely, those 
which denote Circumstance, and those which denote Quality, 
Manner, fyc. 

I. Adverbs denoting Circumstance, are chiefly those of 
Place, Time, and Order. 

1. Adverbs of Place are fivefold, namely, such as signify, 

Thither. 

In. 

Out. 

To that place. 

To another place. 

To tome place. 

To the someplace, 
towards a place. 

Whitherward 1 

Towards. 

JRtherward. 

Thitherward. 

Upward. 
Downward. 
Forward. 
Backward. 



1. Motion or rest in a place. 


Hide, I 
Isthfic, J 


tfbi? 


Where f 


Hie, 


Here. 


Intro, 


Illlc, ) 




Ffiris, 


Isthlc, >• 


There. 


?«, 


ibi, J 




Ali5, 


Intiis, 


Within. 


iliqud, 


Fdris, 


Without. 


EQdem, 


tfblque', 


Everywhere* 


8. Motion 


Nusquam, 


No where. 


Quorsum ? 


Alicubi, 


Some where. 


Versiis, 


Alibi, 


Elsewhere. 


Horsum, 


Jbivls, 
Ibidem, 


Any where. 


Hlorsum, 


In the same place. 


Sursum, 


2. 


Motion to a place. 


Deorsum, 


A 3? 


Whither? 


Antrorsum, 




Hither. 


Retrorsum, 
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Dextrorsum, Towards the right, 

Sinistrorsum, Towards the left. 

4. Motion from a place. 

Unde ? Whence t 

Hinc, Hence. 
Ulinc, } 

Isthinc, > Zfcnce. 
Inde, 3 

Indldem, Frorji f Ae tam« pfac* 

Aliunde, -Ftown elsewhere. 

Allcunde, From some place. 

Slcund£, If from any place. 



Utrinqu*, On both tide*. 

Superng, From above. 

Inferae", From below. 

Coelltus, From heaven. 

Fundltiis, From the ground. 
&. Motion through or by a place. 

Qui? Which way f 

Hac, This way. 

S^ci ^^ 

Alia, Another way. 

Eft, TAa* way. 



2. Adverbs of TtW are threefold, namely, such as signify, 



1. Some particular time, either present, 

past, future, or indefinite. 
Nunc, Now. 

HSdie, To-day. 

Turn,' } THm ' 

Herl, Yesterday. 

SC: } *-*■* 

Prldie, 2%« day 6^bre. 
Nudiiis tertiiia, TAr«« day* ago. 

Nupgr, Lately. 

Jamjam, ^ Presently. 

Mox, V Immediately. 

Statim, ) -#y <w»d &y» 

Protintia, Instantly. 

llllcd, Straightway. 

Craa, To-morrow. 

Postrldie, 2%« day a/?«r. 

Perendie, Two days hence. 

Nondum, Not yet. 

Quando ? When f 

Aliquando, } 
Nonnunquam, > Sometimes. 

Interdum, ) 

Semper, Ever, always. 



Nunquam, Never. 
Interim, In the mean time. 

Qufltldie, Daily. 

2. Continuance of Time. 
Difl, Long. 

QuamdiQ ? How long t 
Tamdill, So long. 

Jamdiu, } 
Jamdttdum, v Long ago. 
JamprTdem, ) 

3. Vicissitude or repetition of Time; 
QufttiSs? How often f 

SsBpg, Often. 

Bard, Seldom. 

TSties, A o/fc». 

Allqu5tief, jFor wtwoZ times. 
VIcissim, \ - . 
Alternatim, $ 4* «•»"• 

fi£ {-**■ 

Siibinde', > £vcr and anon, 

fdentldem, J now and tAen, 
Semel, Once. 

Bis, 7wfc«. 

Ter, 7%rtc*. 

Qu&t£r, Four times, ftc. 



Adverbs of Order* 



Ind£, 


Then. 


DenlquS, 


Finally. 


DeindS, 


After that 


Pottremo, 


Lastly. 


Dehine, 


Henceforth. 


Prlmd, -urn, 


First. 


Porro, 


Moreover. 


S&mndo, -um. 


, Secondly. 


peincepa, 


So forth. 


Tertio, -am, 


Thirdly. 


Denuo, 


Of new. 


Quarto, -um, 


Fourth^, jre 
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II. Adverbs denoting QUALITY, MANNER, &e. are eitlier Ab- 
solute or Comparative. 

Those called Absolute denote, 

1. QUALITY, simply; as, btni, well; maV, ill; c'wjntifr, civilly; 
crudeUtfr, cruelly ; dementtr, madly ; duldter, sweetly ; duriter, rarely 
dure, hardly ; felicittr, happily ; fortiter, bravely ; gr&vUtr, heavily ; 
jucunde, pleasantly ; moWUer, softly ; and innumerable others that come 
from adjective nouns or participles. 

2. CERTAINTY ; as, profecto, carte, tone, plane, no, utiqui, ita, 
itiam, truly, verily, yes ; qvidnt, why not ? omnino, certainly. 

3. CONTINGENGE ; as, fortt, forsan, fortassU, fore, haply, per- 
haps, by chance, peradventnre. 

4. NEGATION ; as, nbn, hand, not ; nequaguam, not at all ; neu- 
tlquam, by no means ; minimi, nothing less. 

5. PROHIBITION; as, ne, not. 

6. SWEARING ; as, hercle, pol t edipol, mecastor, by Hercules, by 
Pollux, by the temple of Pollux, &c. 

7. EXPLAINING ; as, utpott, videRdt, scUlctt, nimtrum, nempZ, to- 
wit, namely, that is, that is to say. 

8. SEPARATION; as, seorsum, apart; septiratim, separately ; «- 
gUIatim, one by one ; viritim, man by man ; oppidatim, town by town, 
&c. 

9. JOINING TOGETHER; as, simul, vna,ptoittr, together; at- 
ntraftter, generally ; universcUUer, universally ; plerumqut, for the most 

' part. 

10. INDICATION or POINTING out; as, en, ecct, lo, behold. 

1). INTERROGATION; as, cur, quare, quamobrem, why, where- 
fore ? num, tin, whether ? quomodo, qui, how ? To which add, ubi, quo, 
quorsum, undiS, qua, quando, quamdiu, quoties. 

Those Adverbs which are called Compabatite denote, 

1. EXCESS; as, valde, maxime, magnoperg, maxtmbpere', summo- 
pert, admodum, opptdo, perquam, longe, very much, exceedingly ; nxmu, 
nimium, too much ; prorsus, penitus, omnino, altogether, wholly ; mtigu, 
more ; melius, better ; pejus, worse ; fortius, more bravely ; and op- 
time, best ; pessime, worst ; fortissime, most bravely ; and innumerable 
others of the comparative and superlative degrees. 

2. DEFECT ; as, forme, fire, prbpemodum, pent, almost ; pSrum, 
little ; paulo, paululum, very little. 

3. PREFERENCE ; as, potius, saHus, rather ; potissimum, pnecU 
pui, prasertim, chiefly, especially ; imo, yes, nay, nay rather. 

4. LIKENESS or EQUALITY; as, it*, sic, tided, so; tit, utf, «- 
cut, sicuH, vtlut, vtluti, ceu, tanquam, quUsi, as, as if; quemadmodum, 
even as ; s&tU, enough ; itidem, in like manner ; juxta, alike, equally. 

5. UNUKENESS or INEQUALITY; as, mtr, sects, otherwise; 
Ulioqm or Mioqum, else ; nedum, much more or much less. 

6. ABATEMENT ; as, sensim, pautatim, peaWentim, by degrees 
piecemeal ; vix, scarcely ; ogre, hardly, with difficulty. 

7. EXCLUSION; as, tantum, solum, mSdo, tantummodo, duntaxtt, 
dkmum, only. 
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BB&TTATIOV, COMPABlSOW, AHD COMPOSITION OF ADVBBB0. 

Adverbs are derived, 1. From Substantives, and end commonly in 
TIM or TUS ; as, partim, partly, by parts ; nominatim, by name ; 
generatim, by kinds, generally ; spiciatim, vicatim, grfyatim ; radtdtus, 
from the root, &c. 2. From adjectives : and these are by far the most 
numerous. Such as come from adjectives of the first and second de- 
clension, usually end in E ; as, Ubere, freely ; plene, fully : some in O, 
TJM, and TEE ; as, /also, tantum, largUer : a few in A, ITUS, and 
IM ; as, recta, antiquitus, prxvatim. Some are used two or three ways ; 
as, prvnum, v. -o ; pure, "tier ; eerie, -5 ; caute, -tim ; humane, -Ufr, 
-itus ; public?, pubUcitus, &c. — Adverbs from adjectives of the third 
declension commonly end in TER, seldom in E ; as, turpiter, fetidttr, 
acriter, p&rUer; fHcili, repent?; one in O, omnJno. The neuter of ad- 
jectives is sometimes taken adverbially ; as, rtcens natus, for rtcenter ; 
perfidum rtdens, for perfide, Hor. ; multa reluctant, for multum or valde, 
Virg. So in English we say, to speak loud, high, &c. for loudly, highly, 
fcc. In many cases a Substantive is understood ; as, primb, sc. loco ; 
optatb advenis, sc. tempore; hac, sc vid, fee. 

3. From each of the pronominal adjectives, ille, tide, hie, it, idem, &c. 
are formed adverbs, which express all the circumstances of place ; as, 
from I1XE, URc, illuc, illorsum, UKnc, and iliac. So from quis, ubi, 
quo, quorsum, und?, and qua : also of time ; thus, quando, quamdiu, &c. 

4. From verbs and participles ; as, camm, with the edge ; punctim, 
with the point ; ttrictim, closely ; from cado, pungo, stringo ; amanter, 
prop&ranter, dubitanter ; distincte, emendate ; merito, inSpinatb, &c. But 
these last are thought to be in the ablative, having ex understood, 
which is also sometimes expressed. 

5. From prepositions; as, intus, intrb, from in; clanddum, from 
clam ; subtus, from tub, &c. 

Adverbs derived from adjectives are commonly compared 
like their primitives. The positive generally ends in e y or 
ter ; as, dure, facile, acriter : the comparative in ius ; as, 
durius, fadliuSy dcrius : the superlative in ime ; as, duris- 
*ime 9 facillime, deer rime. 

If the comparison of the adjective be irregular or defective, the 
comparison of the adverb is so too; as, bene\ mSliits, optxme ; m&le, 
pejus, pessime; parum, minus, mintme, & -urn ; multum, plus, plurimum ; 
propi, propi&s, proxime ; ocyiis, ocysshne; prius, pr'imo, -itm ; n&p&r, 
nuperrime ; note, & novUer, nomssvme ; merito, meritissimo, &c. Those 
adverbs also are compared, whose primitives are obsolete ; as, sapi, 
waqrius, smpissime ; penU&s, penitius, penUisstme ; s&Hs, s&ti&s ; sSc&s, 
aScius, &c. MSgis, maxime ; and potius, potissimum, want the positive. 

Adverbs in English are not varied by comparison, except some few 
I of them, particularly irregulars ; as, often, ofiener, oftenest ; well, better, 
I best ; much, more, most, &c. 

Adverbs are variously compounded of all the different parts of speech ; 
thus, postridie, magnop&rif, maximoptre', summqpe*r8, tant8p£r8 f multU 
modls, omnimodls, quomodo, quare; of postSro die, magna opere, &c 
IlicH, saRcit, tUdelidt, of ire, scire, videre, and licet ; ilRco, of in loco ; 
momminus, hand to hand, of cum or con and manus ; emin&s, at a dis- 
tance, of e and manus ; quorsum, of qub versum ; denuo, anew, of de 
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novo ; qutn, why not, but, of c*i ne ; c«r, of o» ret / p&Jftentim, step 
by step, as it were pedem tendendo ; pkrendie, for perempto die ; n*ms- 
r«m, of n«, i. e. »on, and mlrttm ; anfea, postea,pr aster ea, &c. of a»*e and 
ea, &c. UbivU, quovis, widtKbgt, quousqui, sicut, s'icvtx, velut, t&lutt, 
disuper, insupe'r, quamobrem, &c. of «4i and w, &c. ; nudiustertixU, of 
nunc <fte« fertaw ; identxdem, of idem et tdem ; imprcesentiarum, Le.w 
tempore rerum prasentium, Sec. 

Obs. 1. The adverb is not a* essential part of speech. It only 
serves to express shortly, in one word, what must otherwise have re- 
quired two or more ; as, s&pienter, wisely, for cum sapientid ; Ale, for 
in hoc loco ; semper, for in omni tempore ; semSl, for tend vice ; bis, for 
duabus victims ; Mehercule, for Hercules mejuvet, &c. 

Obs.. 2. Some adverbs of time, place, and order, are frequently 
used the one for the other; as, ubi, where or when; indS, from that 
place, from that time, after that, next ; hact&nus, hitherto, thus far, 
with respect to place, time or order, &c. eatenus, quaten&s, &c 

Obs. 3. Some adverbs of time are either past, present, or future ; as, 
jam, already, now, by and by ; olim, long ago, some time, hereafter. 
Some adverbs of place are equally various ; thus, esse peregre', to be 
abroad ; ireperegrh, to go abroad ; redire peregre*, to return from abroad. 

Obs. 4. Interrogative adverbs of time and place doubled, or com- 
pounded with cunque, answer to the English adjection soever; as, 
ubitibi, or ubicunque*, wheresoever; quoquo, qudcunquS, whithersoever, 
&c. The same holds also in other interrogative words ; as, quotquot, 
or quotcunqu?, how many soever; quantusquantus, or quantuscunque, 
how great soever ; ut&t, or utcunquS, however, or howsoever, &c. — In 
English, the adverbs here, there, and where, when joined to certain par- 
ticles or prepositions, as to, of, by, with, in, &c. have the signification 
of pronouns; as, hereof, the same with of this ; thereof, the same with 
of that ; whereof, of which, &c. Several adverbs are composed of nouns 
and the particle a ; as, abroad, afloat, afoot, aground, ahead, ashore, 
aside, asleep, athirst, &c. 

PREPOSITION. 

A Preposition is an indeclinable word which shows the re- 
lation of one thing- to another. 

There are twenty-eight Prepositions in Latin, which go- 
vern the accusative ; that is, have an accusative after them. 



Id, 
J&piid, 
Ante, 

Adverstis, ) 
Adversum, J 
Contra, 
Cls, % 

Citra, J 
Circa, \ 

Circum, J 
Erga, 
Fxtra, 
Inter, 
Intra, 



To. 
At. 
Before. 

Against, towards. 

Against. 

On this side. 

About. 

Towards. 
Without, not withu 
Between, among. 
Within. 



Infra, 


Beneath. 


Juxta, 


Nigh to. 


6b, 


For. 


Propter, 


For, hard by. 


Per, 


By, through. 


Proter, 


Besides, except. 


Pengs, 


In the power of. 


Post, 


After. 


Pone, 


Behind. 


Seciis, 


By, along. 


Secundum, 


According to. 


Supra, 


Above. 


Trans, 


On the farther side. 


Ultra, 


Beyond. 
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The Prepositions which govern the ablative are fifteen; 
namely, 



t I 


From, or by. 


% 1 
Ex, J 


Of, out of. 


Abs, ) 




Pr6, 


For. 


Absque*, 


Without. 


Pras, 


Before. 


Com, 


With. 


P&lam, 


With the knowledge of. 


Clam, 


Without the knowledge of. 


Sing, 


Without, not with. 


Coram, 


Before, in the presence of. 


Teniis, 


Up to, as far as. 


De, 


Of, concerning. 







These four govern sometimes the accusative, and some- 
times the ablative : 
In, tn, into. Sub, under. SupeY, above* Subter, beneath. 

Obs. I. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally placed 
before the word with which they are joined. Some, however, are put 
after ; as cum when joined with me, te, se, and sometimes with quo, 
qui, and qmbus; thus, mecum, tecum, See. Tenus is always placed after; 
as, mento tenus, up to the chin. So likewise are the adverbs versus and 
usque* ; and ward in English ; as, toward, eastward, &c. 

Obs. 2. Most prepositions are simple primitives ; as, ad, apud, ante, 
6b, per, &c. a, ab, obs, e, ex, in, &c. Of these some are derived from 
the Greek; as, ab, from are; ante, from avr); ex, from U or Sg; in, 
from »; per, from ms); sub, from v*o; super, from v*ip Several 
prepositions are derivatives or compounds; as, adversus, -urn, from 
adversus, -a, -urn, compounded of ad and versus; citra, from ctter ; 
circa, -um> from circus ; extra, from extents ; infra, from inffcus ; intra, 
from interns ; juxta, fromjungo ; propter, from props, quasi propiier ; *#- 
eundurn, from secundus ; supra, from supirus ; absque, from obs and que. 

Obs. 3. Prepositions, both in English and Latin, are often com- 
pounded with other parts of speech, particularly with verbs ; as, subire, 
to undergo ; sustinere, (of sub and tenere,) to uphold, to sustain. The 
number of Latin verbs, with prepositions prefixed to them, which have 
been adopted into the English language, is so great, that it is needless 
to mention particular examples. In English, the preposition is usually 
put after the verb ; as, to go in, to go out, to look to, &c. 

Latin prepositions are also sometimes compounded together ; as, Ex 
adversus eum locum, Cic. De Div. i. 45. Ex adversum Athenas, G. Nep. 2, 
3. In ante diem quartum Kalendarum Decembris distulit, i. e. usque in eum 
diem, Cic. Phil. 3, 8. Supplieatio indicta est ex ante diem quintum Idas 
OctobriSf i. e. ab eo die, Liv. Ex ante pridie Idus Septembris, Plin. xi. 
16. But prepositions compounded together commonly become adverbs 
or conjunctions ; as, prop&lam, prottnus, insiiper, &c. 

Obs. 4. Prepositions in composition usually retain their primitive sig- 
nification ; as, adeo, 1 go to ; inspicio, I look into or inspect ; prapono, 
I place before. But from this there are several exceptions. 1 . IN joined 
with adjectives, generally denotes privation or contrariety ; as, mfidus, 
unfaithful ; ignavus, (in and nanus, J inactive ; indignus, unworthy, fee. ; 
but when joined with verbs, it increases their signification ; as, induro, 
I harden greatly. In some words m has contrary senses ; as, invocatue, 
called upon, or not called upon. So, infrenatus, immutatus, insuetus, 

G2 
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impensus, inhumatus, intentatus, infraetus, &c. 2. Peb commonly increases 
the signification ; as, percarus, perdler, percomis, percuriosus, perdiffi- 
eUis, p&relegans, pergratus, pergr&vis, perhospitalis, perilbtstris, perlatus, 
&c. ; very dear, very swift, &c. 3. Pbjb sometimes increases ; as, pre- 
clarus, pradives, prcedulcis, pradvrus, prtepinguis, prtevaRdus ; pravaleo t 
preepolleo; and also Ex ; as, exclamo, exaggero, exaugeo, exciUef&eio, ex- 
tenuo, exhUaro, exopto ; but ex sometimes denotes privation ; as, er- 
sanguis, bloodless, pale ; excors, exanumis, -mo, &c. 4. Sub often dimi- 
nishes; as, subalbidus, subabsurdus, subamarus, subdulcis, subgrandu f 
subgr&vis, subntger, Sec. ; a little white, or whitish, &c. De often signi- 
fies downward ; as, decido, decurro, degr&vo, desplcio, delabor : some- 
times increases ; as, deamo, demlror ; and sometimes expresses priva- 
tion; as, demens, decolor, deformis, &c. 

In English a preposition prefixed sometimes gives a new or opposite 
meaning to the verb; as, to forbear, i. e. to cease, to intermit; to for- 
give, to pardon ; to withdraw, to retire"; to withhold, to keep back, tc 
restrain; to withstand, to stand against, to oppose, to resist. — Sefera 
verbs have a quite different meaning, when the same preposition is pal 
after them, from what they have when it is prefixed to them ; as, 
come over from France, to overcome an enemy ; to drive cattle over J 
brook, i. e. to make them to pass ; to overdrive the flocks and herds, U 
drive them too hard, or beyond their strength. In like manner, to tt 
over, to overset; to take over, to overtake; to throw over, to overthrow 
to turn over, to overturn ; to run out, to outrun, i. e. to surpass or lean 
behind in running ; so, to sail out, to outsail ; to stand under, to mder> 
stand, i- e. to comprehend fully, &c. 

Obs. 5. There are five or six syllables, namely, am, si oi 
djs, re, se, con, which are commonly called InseparabU 
Prepositions, because they are only to be found in compound 
words : however, they generally add something to the signifi 
cation of the words with which they are compounded ; thus, 



Am, round about, 

m>,\ a,muUr ' 

US, again, 

Se, aside or apart, 

Con, together, 



Ambio, / surround. 

Dlvello, I pull asunder. 

. . Distraho, / draw asunder. 

' Itelego, / read again. 

Sepono, / lay aside. 

Concresco, I grow together. 



Am or an is contracted for ambe or ambi, from */*£/, circum ; as, am 
buro, ambe'do, ambtgo, anquiro, &c. — Dis or di, from Tis, bis, or rathe 
from 3j«, per, commonly denotes separation or distinction ; as, disjunct 
dijudxeo : sometimes it marks negation or privation; as, diffldo, I distrust 
— Dis is put before words beginning with c,f,j, p, s, t; as, discumbo 
differo (s being changed into/,) disjicio, di*pliceo y dissSco, autlneo : aw 
di, before other consonants ; as, d duco> digero, dtfuo, dimitto, dinumero 
diruo, &c. We hardly ever find di or dis before a vowel. — Re usualij 
signifies iteration ; as, r$bibo, r&cito, r&corrigo, I drink again, &c. ; oi 
reciprocation ; as, rid&mo, (d being inserted for the sake of sound,) 1 
lore in return for love : or the same with retro ; as, respicio, I loot 
back ; rttr&ho, I draw back ; ricertor, I turn back, I return. It some- 
times denotes privation ; as, r&tgo, I uncover ; ricingo, I ungird ; 
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resero, I unlock ; bo, revelo, recludo, &c. : sometimes repugnance ; as, re- 
damo, I cry against ; reluetor, I struggle against ; renltor, I strive against, 
or I resist : also other different meanings. — Ss has sometimes the force 
of sine, without ; as, securus, i. e. sine curd ; segnis, sine igne ; sedulo, 
sine dolo : or of ««or«tm, apart ; as, seciibo, sedueo, sevoco : sometimes 
of semi ; as, stlibra, for semUibra ; semodhu, for semimodius, — Con be- 
fore a rowel drops the a ; as, coalesco, coerceo, cohXbeo, coqo, for eoago, 
cohmreo ; or the n is turned into m ; as, comedo. Before consonants 
it is often changed into the consonant which it precedes ; as, coUido, 
coUudo, commuto, corrado: sometimes it assumes 6; as, comburo, of con 
and uro, 

Obs. 6. There are several English particles found onlj in composi- 
tion, and therefore by some they have been termed Inseparable Preposi- 
tions. These are, be, fore, mis, un : Be signifies about ; as, bedeck, begird, 
bestir: Fobe, before; as, to foreknow, foresee, foretell : Mis, wrong or 
ill ; as, to misapply, miscall, miscarry, mischance, misdo, misdeed, misgive, 
mislead, misplace, misrepresent, mistake, &c. Uw, not ; answering to the 
Latin in ; as, unable, unacquainted, unactive, or inactive, unaffected, un- 
aided, unbecoming, unbelief, unhandsome, unhurt, unhappy, unheard, un» 
kind, unKie, unmerited, unmindful, unmoved, unmusical, unskilful, unsold, 
unsound, unsuccessful, untaught, unwieldy, unwise, Ice. 

INTERJECTION. 

An Interjection is an indeclinable word thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence, to express some passion or emotion 
of the mind. 

Some interjections are natural sounds, and common to all languages ; 
as, Oh I Ah I — Interjections express in one word a whole sentence, 
and thus fitly represent the quickness of the passions. 

The different passions have commonly different words to express 
them: thus, 

1. JOY; as, wax, hey, brave, io! — 2. GRIEF; as, oh, hei,heu, 
eheu ! ah, alas, alack, woes me ! — 3. WONDER ; as, papa t O strange 1 
vahf hah! ahah 1—4. PRAISE; as, eugt! well done!— 5. AVER- 
SION ; as, apagi I away, begone, avaunt, off, fy, tush ! — 6. EX- 
CLAIMING ; as, Oh, proh I O !— 7. SURPRISE or FEAR ; as, 
at&t! ha, aha!— 8. IMPRECATION; as, vat wo, pox on't!— 9. 
LAUGHTER; as, ha, ha, Ae/~ 10. SILENCING; as, eu, *st,pax! 
silence, hush, 'st! — 11. CALLING; as, eho, ehodum, io, hot so, ho, 
ho, 1—12. DERISION; as, huil away with!— 13. ATTENTION; 
as, hem! ha! 

Some interjections denote several different passions ; thus, Vdh is 
used to express joy, and sorrow, and wonder, &c. — Adjectives of the 
neuter gender are sometimes used for interjections ; as, m&lum ! with 
a mischief! tnfandum! O shame! fy, fy! miseruml O wretched! n£- 
fas! Othe villany! 

CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is an indeclinable word, which serves to 
join sentences together : 

Thus, " You and I, and the boy, read Virgil," is one sentence made 
up of these three, by the conjunction and twice employed ; I read Fit- 
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gil; You read Virgil; The bog read* FirgiL In like manner, " Yon 
and I read Virgil, but the boy read* Ovid," is one sentence made up 
of three, by the conjunctions and and but. — Conjunctions sometimes 
only connect single words in the same sentence ; as, Two and three make 
five; A man of wisdom and virtue is a perfect character, &c. 

Conjunctions, according to their different meanings, are divided 
into the following classes : 

1. COPULATIVE; as, #, ac, atqui, qui, and; itiam, quoqui, item, 
also; cum, turn, both, and. Also their contraries, nee, niqui, neu, 
nasi, neither, nor. 

2. DISJUNCTIVE ; as, aut, vi, vil, seu, swi, either, or. 

3. CONCESSIVE; as, etsi, etfamef, tametsi, licit, quauquam, or 
quamquam, quamvis, though, although, albeit. 

4. ADVERSATIVE; as, std, verum, autem, St t cut, atqui, but; tSmin, 
attamen, veruntamen, verumenimvero, yet, notwithstanding, nevertheless, 

5. CAUSAL ; as, nam, namqui, enim, for ; quid, qwppt, quoniam, 
because ; quod, that, because. 

6. ILLATIVE or RATIONAL; as, ergb, idee, iffitur, idcirco 
U&qve", therefore ; quaproptir, quodrca, wherefore ; provide, therefore 
cam, quum, seeing, since ; quandoquidem, forasmuch as. 

7. FINAL or PERFECTIVE ; as, ut, uti, that, to the end that 

8. CONDITIONAL; as, si, tin, *f; dum, modo, dummodo, pro- 
Tided, upon condition that ; siquidem, if indeed. 

9. EXCEPTIVE or RESTRICTIVE; as, ut, nisi, unless, except 

10. DIMINUTIVE; as, saltern, certe, at least 

11. SUSPENSIVE or DUBITATIVE; as, an, anni, man, whe- 
ther ; ni, annon, whether, not ; necni, or not. 

12. EXPLETIVE ; as, autem, verb", now, truly ; quutem, kquidem, indeed. 

13. ORDINATIVE; as, deindi, thereafter; deniqui, finally; insu- 
per, moreover ; catirum, moreover, but, however. 

14. DECLARATIVE ; as, videRdft, solicit, nempi, nbnvum, he. 
to-wit, namely, truly. 

Obs. 1. The same words, as they are taken in different views, arc 
both adverbs and conjunctions. Thus, an, anne, fee. are either interro- 
gative adverbs ; as, An scribit f Does he write ? or suspensive conjunc- 
tions ; as, Nescio an scribat, I know not if he writes. 

Obs. 2. Some conjunctions, according to their natural order, stand i 
first in a sentence ; as, ac, atque, nee, neque, out, vel, sive, at, sed, «• 
rum, nam, quandoquidem, quocirca, quart, sin, siquidem t prmterquam, 
&c. : some stand in the second place ; as, autem, verb, queque, quidem, 
enim : and some may indifferently be put either first or second ; ss, 
etiam, equxdem, licet, quamvis, quanquam, tamen, attamen, namque, quod, 
quia, quoniam, quippe, utpote, ut, uti, ergo, ideo, igitur, idcirco, itaque, 
proinde, propterea, si, ni t nisi, &c. Hence arose the division of them 
into Prepositive, Subjunctive, and Common. To the subjunctive mar 
be added these three, que, ve, net which are always joined to some 
other word, and are called Enclitics, because, when put after long syl- 
lables, they make the accent incline to the foregoing syllable ; as in the 
following verse : 

Indoctusque pile, discive, trochive, quiescit, Hor. de Art. Poet. 380. 

But when these enclitic conjunctions come after a short vowel, they 
do not affect its pronunciation ; thus, 

Jmbmt mt sJbUus numtanaquejraga legebant, Ov. Met. i. 104 



SYNTAX OR CONSTRUCTION. 



SENTENCES. 



A Sentence is any thought of the mind expressed by two 
or more words put together; as, 1 wad. The boy reads 
Virgil. 

That part of grammar which teaches to put words rightly 
together in sentences, is called Syntax or Construction. 

Words in sentences have a twofold relation to one another ; 
namely, that of Concord or Agreement ; and that of Govern- 
ment or Influence. 

Concord, is when one word agrees with another in some 
accidents ; as, in gender, number, person, or case. 

Government, is when one word requires another to be put 
in a certain case, or mood ; and then one word is said to 
govern, and the other to be governed. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 

1. In every sentence there must be a verb and nominative 
expressed or understood. 

2. Every adjective must have a substantive expressed or 
understood. 

3. All the cases of Latin nouns, except the nominative and 
vocative, must be governed by some other word. 

4. The genitive is governed by a substantive noun expressed 
or understood. 

5. The dative is governed by adjectives and verbs. 

6. The accusative is governed by an active verb, or by a 
preposition ; or is placed before the infinitive. 

7. The vocative stands by itself, or has an interjection 
joined with it* 

8. The ablative is governed by a preposition expressed or 
understood. 

9- The infinitive is governed by some verb or adjective. 

10. The genitive or possessive case in English always de- 
pends on some noun ; and the objective or accusative case is 
put after a verb active, or a preposition. 
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All sentences are either Simple or Com- 
pound. 

Syntax therefore may be divided into two parts, according 
to the general division of sentences. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A Simple Sentence is that which has but one nominative, 
and one finite verb, that is, a verb in the indicative, sub- 
junctive, or imperative mood. 

In a simple sentence, there is only one Subject and one 
Attribute. 

The Subject is the word which marks the person or thing 
spoken of. 

The Attribute expresses what we affirm concerning the 
subject ; as, 

The boy reads his lesson. Here " the boy/' is the Subject of discourse, 
or the person spoken of ; " reads his lesson," is the Attribute, or what we 
affirm concerning the subject. — The diligent boy reads his lesson carefufly 
at home. Here we still have the same subject, " the boy," marked by 
the character of " diligent," added to it ; and the same attribute, *' reads 
his lesson," with the circumstances of manner and place subjoined, 
«' carefully," «« at home." 

CONCORD. 

The following words agree together in sentences : — 1. A 
substantive with a substantive. 2. An adjective with a sub- 
stantive. 3. A verb with a nominative. 

1. Agreement of one Substantive with another. 

Rule I. Substantives signifying the same thing, 
agree in case ; as, 

Cicero Orator, Cicero the Orator. Ciceronis Orcrfori*, of Cicero the Orator. 
Urbs Athena, The city Athens. Urbis Athenarutn, of the city Atheni. 

2. Agreement of an Adjective with a Substantive. 

IL An Adjective agrees with a Substantive, 
in gender, numbed, and case ; as, 

Bonus tir, A good man. JBoniviri, Good men. 

FamOna casta, Ajohaste woman. Fcemina casta, Chaste women. 
Duke pomum^^A sweet apple. Dulda poma, Sweet applet. 
And so through all the cases, and degrees of comparison. 
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This rule applies alto to Adjective pronoans and participles ; as, mens 
liber, my book ; ager eolendus, a field to be tilled ; Plur. met libri, agri 
cotenA i tneorum ubrorum, ccc. 

Obs. 1. The substantive is frequently understood, or its 
place supplied by an infinitive ; and then the adjective is put 
in the neuter gender ; as, triste, sc. negotium, a sad thing, 
Virg. Eel. 3, 80. Scire tuum, the same with tua scientia, 
thy knowledge, Pers. 1, 27. Velle suum cuique est, for sua 
voluntas, every one has a will of his own, Id. 5, 53. We 
sometimes, however, find the substantive understood in the 
feminine ; as, Non posterior esferam, sup. partes, Ter. Ad. 
v. 4, 26. — In English, also, the substantive is often under- 
stood ; as, the rich, the poor, the high, the low, &c. that is, 
rich men or women, &c. Blessed are the pure in heart : 
Blessed are the merciful: The good are happy. 

Obs. 2. An adjective often supplies the place of a substan- 
tive; as, certus amicus, a sure friend; bona ferina, good 
venison ; summum bonum, the chief good ; homo being un- 
derstood to amicus, caro to ferina, and negotium to bonum. 
A substantive 1s sometimes used as an adjective ; as, incola 
turba vocant, the inhabitants call, Ov. Fast. iii. 582. 

Obs. 3. These adjectives, primus, medius, ultimus, extre- 
mus, infimus, imus, summus, supremus, reliquus, ccetera, 
usually signify the first part, the middle part, &c. of any 
thing; as, media nox, the middle of the night; summa arbor, 
the highest part of a tree. 

Obs. 41 In English, the adjectiye generally goes before the noun ; 
as, a wise man, a good horse; unless something depend upon the adjec- 
tive; as, food convenient far me ; or the adjective be emphatical; as, 
Alexander the great* And the article goes before the adjective ; except 
the adjectives all, such, and many, and others subjoined to the adverbs 
so, as, and how ; as, all the men ; many a man ; so good a man ; as good 
a man ; how beautiful a prospect I or when there are two or more adjec- 
tives joined to the noun ; as, a man learned and religious, 

Obs. 5. "Whether the adjective or substantive ought to be placed first 
in Latin, no certain rule can be given. Only if the substantive be a 
monosyllable, and the adjective be a polysyllable, the substantive is 
elegantly put first ; as, vir clarisstmus, res prcestantisstma, &o. 
' Obs. 6. A substantive in English sometimes supplies the place of an 
I adjectiye ; as, well-water, river-water, sea-water, land-fowl, forest-trees, 
a stone-arch, a wine-glass, a silver-spoon, a gold-cup, &c. ; and even when 
no hyphen is marked ; as, the London Chronicle, .the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine. 

Obs. 7. Nouns of measure, number, and weight, are sometimes join- 
ed in the singular with Numeral Adjectives plural; as, fifty foot ; si* 
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score ; ten tmmsamd fathom ; a hundnd head ; a hundred weight. We 
•ay, by this meant, by that means ; for, by these means, by those means ; 
or, by this mean, by that mean, as it was used anciently. So, this forty 
years, for these ; these and those kind of things, for this and that. Each, 
every, either, are always joined with the singular number, unless the 
plural noun convey a collective idea ; as, every twelve years. — Enough 
is always put after a noun in the singular to express quantity ; as, 
bread enough, gold enough. Enow is put after a noun in the plural, and 
denotes number ; as, books enow* Sometimes it is put before the noun. 

2. Agreement of a Verb with a Nominative. 

III. A verb agrees with its nominative in num- 
ber and person $ as, 

Ego lego, I read. Nos Ugimus-, We read. 

Tu scribis, Thou writest br you write. Vos scribitis, Ye or you write. 
Preceptor doeet, The master teaches. Praceptores docent, Masters teach. 
And so through all the moods, tenses, and numbers* 

Obs. I. Ego and no* are of the first person ; tu and vos ) 
of the second person ; Me and all other words, of the third. 
The nominative of the first and second person in Latin, is sel- 
dom expressed, unless for the sake of emphasis or distinction ; 
as, Tu es patronus, tu pater, Ten Ad. iiL 4, 10* Tu legis, 
ego scribo. 

Obs. 2. An infinitive, or seme part of a sentence, often 
supplies the place of a nominative ; as, Mentiri est turpe, to 
lie is base. Vacare culpa magnum est solatium, Cic. Fam. 
vii. 3. Diu non perlitatum tenuit dictator em^ the sacrifice 
not being attended with favourable omens, detained the dicta- 
tor for a long time, Liv. vii. 8. Sometimes the neuter pro- 
noun id or Mud is added, to express the meaning more 
strongly ; as, Facire quce Ubet (sc. alicuifacerej, id est esse 
regem 9 to do what one pleases, that is to be a king, Sail. Jug. 
31. 

Obs. 3. The infinitive mood often supplies the place of the 
third person of the imperfect of the indicative ; as, Milites 
fugepe, the soldiers fled, for fugiebant, or fugere cosperunU 
Invidere omnes mihi, for invidebant, Ter. Eun. iii. 1, 20. 

Obs. 4. A collective noun may be joined with a verb either 
of the singular or of the plural number ; as, MuUitudo stat f 
or stant 9 the multitude stands, or stand. 

A collective noun, when joined with a verb singular, expresses 
many considered as one whole ; but when joined with a verb plural, it 
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signifies many separately, or as individuals. Hence, if an adjective or 
participle be subjoined to the verb, when of the singular number, they 
will agree both in gender and number with the collective noun ; but 
if the verb be plural, the adjective or participle will be plural also, 
and of the same gender with the individuals of which the collective 
noun is composed ; as, Pars erant cast. Pars obnixa trudunt, sc. for- 
mica, Virg. JBn. iv. 406. Magna pari raptm, sc. virgXnes, Liv. 1. 9. 
Sometimes, however, though more rarely, the adjective is thus used 
in the singular ; as, Pars arduus, Virg. JEn. vii. 624. 

Obs. 5. The neuter pronoun it in English, is often the nominative 
to the verb when we speak either of persons or things; as, Hit I; it 
is he; it was they ; it appears ; in Latin, ego sum, ills est, &c. It is 
sometimes understood; as, may be, for it may be; as follows, for as it 
follows ; as is thought, tor as it is thought, &c. 

Obs. 6. We often say in English, You was* instead of You were; 
which is a great inaccuracy in grammar ; but so frequently used, par- 
ticularly in common conversation, that it seems to be in a manner esta- 
blished by custom. So, there s two or three of us, for there are ; there 
was more sophists, for there were ; great pains has been taken, for have, 
fee. 

Accusative before the Infinitive. 

% IV. The infinitive mood has an accusative 
before it ; as, 

Gaudeo te valere, I am glad that you are welL 

Obs. 1. The particle that in English, is the sign of the 
accusative before the infinitive in Latin, when it comes be- 
tween two verbs, without expressing intention or design. 
Sometimes the particle is omitted ; as, Aiunt regem adven- 
ture, they say the king is coming, that being understood. 

Obs. 2. The accusative before the infinitive always depends upon 
some other verb, commonly on a neuter or substantive verb ; but sel- 
dom on a verb taken in an active sense. 

Obs. 3. The infinitive, with the accusative before it, seems some- 
times to supply the place of a nominative ; as, Turpe est miBtem fugere, 
that a soldier should fly is a shameful thing. 

Obs. 4. The infinitive esse or fuisse must frequently be supplied, 
especially after participles; as, Hostium exercUum easum Jusumque cog- 
novit Cic. Phil. 14, 1. Sometimes both the accusative and infinitive 
are understood ; as, PolUcitus sum suscepturum, sell, me esse, Ter. Andr. 
ii. 3, 27. 

Obs. 5. The infinitive may frequently be otherwise rendered by the 
conjunctions quod, ut, ne, or quins as, Gaudeo te valere, i. e. quod vales, 
or propter tuam bonam valetudinem : Jubeo vos bene sperare, or ut bene 
speretis : Prohibeo eum exire, or ne exeat : Non dubito eum feeisse, or 
much oftener, quin feceriU Scio quod filius amet, for JUium amare, 
Plant. Asia. i. 1, 37. Miror, ripotuit, tor eumpotmsse, Cic Nemo 
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dubitat, ut poptihts Romania omnes virtute superdrit, for populum Roma- 
num superdsse, Nep. 23, 1. Ex animi sententid juro, ut ego rempubKcam 
non deseram, for me non deserturum esse, Llv. xxii. 53. 

The same case after a Verb as before it, 

% V. Any red) may have the same case after 
it as before it, when both words refer to the same 
thing; as, 

Ego turn discipuhts, I am a scholar. 

Tu vocaris Johannes, You are named John. 

IUa incedit reglna, She walks as a queen. 

Scio ilium haberi sapientem, I know that he is esteemed wise. 

Scio vos esse discipulos, I know that you are scholars. 

So, Redeo trains ; Jaeeo supplex ; Evadent digni, they will become 
worthy ; Rempublicam defendi adolescens ; Nolo esse longus, I am unwil- 
ling to be tedious ; Malim videri timldus, quam parum prudent, Cic. 
Non licet miki esse negligently Cic. Natura dedtt omnibus esse beatis, 
Claudian. Cupio me esse clementem ; Cupio nonputari mendaeem ; Vult 
esse medium, sc. se, he wishes to be neuter, Cic. Disce esse pater ; Hoe 
est esse patrem f sc. euro, Ter. Id est domxnum, non tmperatbrem esse, 
Sail. Jug. 85. 

Obs. 1. This rule implies nothing else but the agreement 
of an adjective with a substantive, or of one substantive with 
another ; for those words in a sentence which refer to the 
same object, must always agree together, how much soever 
disjoined. 

Obs. 2. The verbs which most frequently have the same 
case after them as before them, are, 

1. Substantive and neuter verbs; &s,8um,fo,forem, and 
existo ; eo 9 venio, sto, sedeo, evddo, Jaceo,fugio 9 &c. 

2. The passive of verbs of naming, judging, &c. ; as, dicor, 
appellor, vocor, nomtnor, nuncupor ; to which add videor, 
existimor, creor, constituor, salutor, designor, &c. 

These and other like verbs, admit after them only the nominative, 
accusative, or dative. When they have before them the genitive, they 
nave after them an accusative ; as, Interest omnium esse bonos, scil. se, 
it is the interest of all to be good. In some cases we can use either 
the nom. or ace. promiscuously ; as, Cupio diet doctus, or doctum, sc. 
me did ; Cupio esse clemens, non putari mendax ; vult esse medius. 

Obs. 3. When any of the above verbs are placed between two no- 
minatives of different numbers, they commonly agree in number with 
the former ; as, Dos est decern talenta, her dowry is ten talents, Ter. 
Andr. v. 4, 47. Omnia pontus erant, Ov. Met. i. S92. But some- 
times with the latter ; as, Amantium tree amoris integratio est, the quar- 
rels of lovers is a renewal of love, Ter. Andr. iii. 3, 33. So when as 
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adjective is applied to two substantives of different genders, it commonly 
agrees in gender with that substantive which is most the subject of 
discourse j as, Oppidum Pastum, Gratis Posidonia appettatum, Pita, 
iii. 10. Sometimes, however, the adjective agrees with the nearer sub* 
stantive ; as, Non omnis error ttuUitia est dicenda, Cic. 

£>B8. 4. When the infinitive of any verb, particularly of the substan- 
tiveSrerb cue, has the dative before it, governed by an Impersonal verb, 
or any other word, it may have after it either the dative or the accusa- 
tive ; as, Licet mihi esse beato, I may be happy ; or, licet mihi test bea- 
tum, me being understood ; licet mihi (me) esse beatum. The dative be- 
fore esse is often to be supplied ; as, Licet esse beatum, one may be happy, 
sdl. aUcui or homini. So, Licet esse beatis, sc. Mis, Hor. Sat. i. 1, 19. 

Obs. 5. The poets use certain forms of expression which are not to 
be imitated in prose ; as, Rettulit Ajax esse Jams pronepos, for se esse 
pronepotem, Ov. Met. xiii. 141. Cum pateris sapiens emendatusque 
vocari, for te vocari sapientem, &c. Hor. Ep. i. 16, 30. So, Acceptum 
refero versUms esse nocens, Ov. Tr. ii. 1, 10. Tutumque putavitjam 
bonus esse socer, Lucan. ix. 1037. 

Obs. 6. The verb to be in English, has always a nominative case after 
it ; as, It was I; unless it be of the infinitive mood ; as, I took it to be 
kirn. We often use, however, this impropriety in common conversation, 
It is me, It cant be me, It was him, for It is I, It cannot be I, It was he. 

GOVERNMENT. 
I. THE GOVERNMENT OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

VI. One Substantive governs another in the 
genitive, (when the latter Substantive signifies 
a different thing from the former) ; as, 

Amor Dei, The love of God. Lex natures, The hew of nature. 

Domus Casaris, The house of Cesar, or Caesar's house. 

Obs. 1. When one substantive is governed by another in the geni- 
tive, it expresses in general the relation of property or possession, and 
therefore is often elegantly turned into a possessive adjective; as< 
Domus patris or paterna, a father's house ; jilius heri or herllis, a 
master's son ; and among the poets, labor Merculens, for Herculis ; 
easts Evandrius, for Evandri. 

Obs. 2. When the substantive noun in the genitive signifies a per- 
son, it may be taken either in an active or in a passive sense ; thus, 
amor Dei, the love of God, either means the love of God towards us, 
or our love towards him : so, caritas patris, signifies either the affec- 
tion of a father to his children, or theirs to him. But often the sub- 
stantive can only be taken either in an active or a passive sense ; thus, 
timor Dei always implies Deus timetur ; and providentia Dei, Deus pro- 
videt. So, Caritas ipsius soli, affection to the very soil, Liv. ii. 1. 

Obs. 3. Both the former and latter substantive are sometimes to be 

understood ; as, Hectorit Androm&che, scil. uxor ; Ventum est ad Vesta, 

soil, cedem or templum ; Ventum est tria mUUa, Bcih passuum, three miles. 

Obs. 4. We find often the dative used after a verb for the genitive, 
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particularly among the poets J as, Ei corpus porrigUur, his body is 
extended, Virg. Ma, vi. 596. 

Obs. 5. Some substantives are joined with certain prepositions ; as, 
amicitia, inimicitia, pax cum aliquo ; aster t», vel erga aliquem ; gau- 
dium de re ; cura dt aliquo ; mentio iltius, rel de illo ; quiet ab armis ; 
fumus ex incendUs ; prc&dator ex sociis, for sociorum, Sail. Jng. 44, &c. 

Obs. 6. The genitive in Latin is often rendered in English by sere* 
ral other particles besides of; as, Descensus Averni, the descent to 
Avernus, Virg. Mn. vi. 126. Prudentia juris, skill m the law, Cic. 
de Or. i. 60. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS are governed in the 
genitive like substantive noons ; as, pars met, a part of me. 

So also adjective pronouns when used as substantives, or having a 
noun understood ; as, liber ejus, illius, hujus, &c. the book of him, or 
his book, 8c. hominis : the book of her, or her book, sc. fcemvue ; Ubri 
eorum, v. earum, their books ; eigne liber, the book of whom, or whose 
book ; quorum libri, whose books, &c. But we always say, meue liber, 
not met; pater noster, not nostri; suumjus, not sui. 

When a passive sense is expressed, we use mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, 
nostrum, vestrum; but we use their poBsessives, when an active sense 
is expressed ; as, amor mei, the love of me, that is, the love wherewith 
I am loved ; amor mens, my love, that is, the love wherewith I love. 
We find, however, the possess? vessometimes used passively, and their 
primitives taken actively ; as, Odium tuum, hatred of thee, Ter. Phorm. 
T. 8, 27 Labor mei, my labour, Plaut. Pseud, i. 1,3. 

The possessives mens, tuns, suus, noster, tester, have sometimes nouns, 
pronouns, and participles after them in the genitive ; as, Tuum hominis 
simpRcis pectus, Cic. Phil. ii. 43. Noster duorum eventus, Liv. Tuum 
ipsius studium, Cic. Mea seripta timentis, &c, Hor. Sat. i. 4, 22. 
Solius meum peecatum corrxgi non potest, Cic. Att. xi. 15. Id maxime 
quemque decet, quod est cujusque maxime* suum, Id. Off. i. 31. 

The reciprocals SUI and SUUS are used when the action of the 
verb is reflected, as it were, upon its nominative ; as, Cato interfecit se. 
Miles defendit suam vitam. Dicit se scripturum esse. We find, however, 
is or tile sometimes used in examples of this kind ; as, Deum agnoscimus 
ex operibus ejus, Cic. Persuadent RaurbUns, ut una cum us profidscan- 
tmr, for una secum, Cses. B. G. i. 5. 

VII. If the latter Substantive have an Adjec- 
tive of praise or dispraise joined with it, they 
may be put in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Fir summm prudentia, or summd prudentia, A man of great wisdom. 
Puer probai indolis, or probd indole, A boy of a good disposition. 

Obs. 1. The ablative here is not properly governed by the foregoing 
substantive, but by some preposition understood ; as oam, die, ex, w, 
&o. Thus, Vir summd prudentid, is the same with wr cum summd 
prudentid. 
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Obs. 2. In some phrases the genitive only is used ; as, Magni farm 
mica laboris, the laborious ant ; Vir imi $ubsellii, homo minimi pretii, a 
person of the lowest rank. Homo nuUms stiptndii t a man of ne expe- 
rience in war, Sail. Jug. 85. Non mulii cibi hospitsm accipiet, sod 
mulHjoci, Cic. Fam. ix. 26, fin. Ager trium jugerum. In others only 
tbe ablative ; as, Bono ammo m, be of good courage, Ter. Eon. i: 2, 4. 
Mird sum alacritate ad litigandum, Cic. Alt. ii* 7. Capiie aperto est, 
his head is bare ; obvoluto, covered. Capite et ntperciliu temper eat 
rasis, Id. Q. Rose. 7. Mulier magno natu, Liv. xxvi. 49. Sometimes 
both are used in the same sentence ; as, Adolescent eximid spe, summm 
tirtutis, Cic. Fam. i. 7. The ablative more frequently occurs in prose 
than the genitive. 

Obs. 3. Sometimes the adjective agrees in case with the former sub- 
stantive, and then the latter substantive is put in the ablative : thus, we •' 
say either, Vir prastantis ingenii, or prtutanti ingenio ; or, Firprssstans 
ingenio, and sometimes prastans ingenii. Among the poets the latter 
substantive is frequently put in the accusative by a Greek construction, 
tecundum, or quod ad being understood by the figure commonly called 
Synecdoche ; as, Miles fr actus membra, i. e. Jraotus secundum or quod ad 
membra, or habens membra fracta, Hor. Sat. i. 1, 5. So* 0* humeros- 
que deo similis, Virg. Mn. i. 589. 

Adjectives taken as Substantives* 

VIII. An adjective in the neuter gender with- 
out a substantive governs the genitive ; as, 

Muhttm pecunia, Much money. Quid rex est? What is the matter? 

Obs. 1. This manner of expression is more elegant than Multa pe- 
cunia, and therefore is much used with the best writers ; as, Plus do- 
quentuB, minus sapienticB, tantumfidei, idnegotii; quiequid erat patrum, 
reos didres, all the senators, Liv. ii. 35. Id loci; ad hoc atatis, Sail. 
Jag. 85. 

Obs. 2. The adjectives which thus govern the genitive like substan- 
tives, generally signify quantity \ as, muUum, plus, plurimum, tantum, 
quantum, minus, minimum, &c. To which add, hoc, Mud, istud, id, 
quid, aHquid, quidvis, quiddam, &c. Plus and quid almost always go- 
vern the genitive, and therefore by some are thought to be substantives. 

Obs. 3. Nihil, and these neuter pronouns, quid, aliquid, &c. ele- 
gantly govern neuter adjectives of the first and second declension in 
the genitive ; as, nihil sinceri, no sincerity ; but seldom govern, in this 
manner, adjectives of the third declension, particularly those which end 
in is ; as, nequid hostile timer ent, not hos&lis; we find, however, quic- 
quid civUis, Liv. v. 3. 

Obs. 4. Plural adjectives of the neuter gender also govern the geni- 
tive, commonly the genitive plural ; as, angusta viarum, opaca locorum, 
TeUuris operta, loca being understood. So, amdra curarum ; acuta belli, 
sc. negotia, Hor. Od. iv. 4, 76. An adjective, indeed, of any gender 
may have a genitive after it, with a substantive understood ; as, ami- 
cus Cas&rii, patria Ulyssis, &c. 
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Opus and Usus. 

IX. Opus and Usus, signifying need, require 
the ablative ; as, 

Est opuspecunid, There is need of money. Usus vtribus, Need of strength. 

Obs, 1. Opus and usus are substantive nouns, and do not govern the 
ablative of themselves, bnt by some preposition, as pro or the like, un- 
derstood. They sometimes also, although rarely, govern the genitive ; 
as, Lcctionis opus est, Quintil. xii. 3, 8. Optra usus est, Liv. xxvi. 9. 

Obs. 2. Opus is often construed like an indeclinable adjective ; as, 
Dux nobis opus est, we need a general, Gic. Fam. ii. 6. Dices mummos 
mini opus esse, Id. Att. vi. 9. Nobis exempla opus sunt, Id. Qua ami- 
ds suis opus fuerant,—dedit, Nep. 25, 7. 

Obs. S. Opus is elegantly joined with the perfect participle ; as, 
Opus maturato, need of haste ; Opus eonsuUo, need of deliberation : so 
usus; as, Quid facto usus est? Ter. Ad. iii. 3, 75. Non usus facto est 
tnihi, Id. Hec iii. 1, 47. The participle has sometimes a substantive 
joined with it ; as, Mihi opusfuit Hirtio convento, it behoved me to meet 
with Hirtius, Cic. Att. x. 4. 

Obs. 4. Opus is sometimes joined with the infinitive, or the subjunc- 
tive with ut ; as, Siquid forte sit, quod opus sit sciri, Cic. Nunc Hbi 
opus est, agramutte adsimiiles, Plant. Sive opus est imperitare equis, Hor. 
It is often placed absolutely, i. e. without depending on any other word; 
as, sic opus est; si opus sit, &c« 

II. GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

-♦ 

1. Adjectives governing the Genitive. 

X. Verbal adjectives, or such as signify an af- 
fection of the mind, govern the genitive ; as, 

Atndus gloria, Desirous of glory. Jgnarus fraudis, Ignorant of fraud. 
Memor beneficiorum, Mindful of favours. 

To this rule belong, I. Verbal adjectives in AX; as, capax, 
edax,ferax 9 tenax, pertlnax, &c, and certain participial ad- 
jectives in NS and TUS ; as, amans, appetens, cupiens, in- 
solensy sciens ; consultus, doctus, expertus, insuetus, inso- 
litu$y &c. II. Adjectives expressing various affections of 
tbe mind; 1. Desire; as, avdrus, cuptdus, studiosus, &c. 
2. Knowledge, ignorance, and doubting ; as, callldus, certus, 
certior, conscius, gnarus, peritus, prudens, &c. Jgnarus, 
incertus, inscius, imprudens, imperitus, immemor, rudis ; 
ctmbiguus, dubius, suspensus, &c. 3. Care and diligence, 
and the contrary ; as, anxius, cwiosus, solicUus, provldus, 
diligens ; incuriosus, securus, negligens, &c. 4. Fear and 
confidence ; as, formidolosus, pavidus, timldus, trepidus ; 
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impavldus, interritus, intrepidus. 5. Guilt and innocence ; 
as, noxiusy reus, suspectus, compertus ; innoxius, inndcens, 
insons. 

To these add many adjectives of various significations; as, teger 
ammi; ardent, audax, aversus, dieersus, egregiut, ereetus, faints, fetix, 
Jessus, fkrens, ingens, integer, Uetus, proutant animi ; motRcm voti ; in- 
teger vita ; seri studhrum, Hor. But we say ager pedXbus; ardent in 
cttpictitatibtu ; prastans doctrlnd; modtcus cultu; lotus negoHo, de re, 
or propter rem, &c. and never ager pedum, &c. 

Obs. 1. Verbals in NS are used both as adjectives and 
participles ; thus, pattens algoris, able to bear cold ; and 
pattens algorem, actually bearing cold. So, amans virtu tis, 
and amans virtutem ; doctus grammatics, skilled in gram- 
mar ; doctus grammatlcam, having been taught grammar. 

Obs. 2. Many of these adjectives vary their construction ; as, AvU 
d*t in pecuniis, Cic Avidior ad rem, Ter. Jure consultus & peritut, 
or juris, Cic. Rudis literarum, injure civili, Cic. Rudis arte, ad mala, 
Ov. . Doctus Lafine, Latinis Uteris, Cic. Attuetus labore, in omnia, 
Lir. Mensa herUi, Virg. Intuitu* moribus Romanis, in the dative, 
Liv. Laborit, ad onera portanda, Cass. Detuetut hello, & triumphis, 
in the dative or ablative, rather the dative, Yirg. Anxius, solicxtus, 
tecurus, de re aliqua ; diRgens, in, ad, de, Cic. Negligent in aliquem, 
in or de re; Reus de vi, criminibus, Cio. Certior /actus de re, rather 
than ret, Cic. 

Obs. 3. The genitive after these adjectives is thought to be governed 
by causd, in re, or in negotio, or some such word understood ; as, eupU 
dut laudis, i. e. eausd or in re laudit, desirous of praise, that is, on ac- 
count of, or in the matter of praise. But many of the adjectives 
themselves may be supposed to contain in their own signification the 
force of a substantive ; thus, ttudiosus pecuniae, fond of money, is the 
»ame with habens studxum pecunue, having a fondness for money. 

XI. Partitives, and words placed partitively, 
comparatives, superlatives, interrogatives, and 
some numerals, govern the genitive plural ; as, 

Afiquit philotophorum, Some one of the philosophers. 

Senior fratrum, The elder of the brothers. 

Doetissimus Romanorum, The most learned of the Romans. 

Quis nostrum f Which of us ? 

Una Musarum, One of the muses. 

Ociavut sapientdm, The eighth of the wise men. 

Adjectives are called Partitives, or are said to be placed 
partitively, when they signify a part of any number of per- 
sons or things, haying after them, in English, of or among ; 
as, alius, nullus, jolus, &c. quis and qui, with their com- 
pounds, quisque, quidam : also Comparatives, Superlatives, 
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and some Numerals ; as, unus 9 dw> 9 tres ; primus, secundtts, 
&c. To these add multi, pauci, plerique, medius. 

Obs. 1. Partitives, &c. agree in gender with the substantive which 
they hare after them in the genitive ; but when there are two substan- 
tives of different genders, the partitive, &c rather agrees with the for- 
mer ; as, Indus fluminum maximus, Cic. N. D. ii. 52. Rarely with the 
latter ; as, Delphinus animalium velocisrimum, Plin. is. 8. The genitive 
here is governed by ex numero, or by the same substantive understood 
in the singular number ; as, nulla sororum, scil. soror, or ex numero so- 



Obs. 2. Partitives, &c. are often otherwise construed with the pre- 
positions de, e, e.r, or in; as, De tot modo fratribus unus, Ov. Ep. 14, 
73. Acerrimus ex omnibus nostris sensibus est sensus videncH, Cic. Or. ii. 
87 ; or by the poets, with ante or inter ; as, Pulcherrimus ante omnes, 
for omnium, Virg. 2En. vii. 55. Primus inter omnes, Id. 

Obs. 3. Partitives, &c. govern collective nouns in the genitive singu- 
lar, and are of the same gender with the individuals of which the col- 
lective noun is composed ; as, Virfortissimus nostra civitatis, Cic. Maxi- 
mus stirpis, Liv. Ultimo* orbit Britannos, Hor. Od. i. 35, 29. 

Obs. 4. Comparatives are used, when we speak of two ; Superla- 
tives, when we speak of more than two; as, major jratrum, the elder 
of the brothers, meaning two; maximus jratrum, the eldest of the bro- 
thers, meaning more than two. In like manner, uter, alter, neuter, are 
applied with regard to two ; quis t unus, alius, nuttus, with regard to 
three or more; as, uter vestrum, whether or which of you two; quit 
testrum, which of you three: but these are sometimes taken promiscu- 
ously the one for the other. 

2. Adjectives governing the Dative. 

XII. Adjectives signifying profit or disprofit, 
likeness or unlikeness, &c. govern the dative j as, 

Utilis betto, , Profitable for war. 

Pemicwsus rexpubUca, Hurtful to the commonwealth. 

Simtiis patri, Like to bis father. 

Or thus, Any adjective may govern the dative in Latin, 
which has the sign TO or FOH after it in English. 

To this rule belong ; 

1. Adjectives of profit or disprofit ; as, benignus, bonus, commodus, 
felix, fructuosus, prosper, saluber. Calamitosus, damnosus, dims, exi- 

Uosus, Junes t us, incommodus, malus t noxius, perniciosus, pestifer. 

2. Of pleasure or pain; as, aeceptus, dulcis, gratus, gratiosus, jucun- 

dus, loetus, suavis. Acerbus, amarus, insuatris, injucundue, ingratus, 

molestus, tristis. 

3. Of friendship or hatred ; as, adoHctus, cequus, amicus, benevobu, 

blandus, cams, deditus, jidus, jidelis, lenis, mitts, propitius. Adversus, 

amulus, asper, crudelis, contrarius, infensus, injestus, inftdus, immJtit, 
inimlcus, iniquus, invUus, iratus, odxosus, suspectus, trux. 
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4. Of clearness or obscurity ; as, apertus, esrtus, compertus, conspicuus, 

manifest**, notes, perspicuus. Ambiguus, dubius, ignotus, tnctrtus, ob» 

scums. 

5. Of nearness ; as, finitimus, propter, proximus, propinquut t socius, 
vicmus. 

6. Of fitness or unfitness ; as, aptus, apposUus, accommodatus, habWs, 
idoneus, opportunus. Inephu, inhabilis, importunus, inconvenient. 

7. Of ease or difficulty ; s*,fac\Us, levis, obvius, pervius DfficUis, 

arduus, gravis, laboriosus, periculbsus, invius. To these add such as sig- 
nify propensity or readiness ; as, prontu, procRvis, propensus, promptus, 
paratus. 

8. Of equality or inequality ; as, asqualis, tsquavus, par, eompar, imp- 
par. Inaqualis, impar, dispar, discors. Also of likeness or unlike- 

ness ; as, simtlis, amulus, geminus. Dissimtlis, absonus, aKenus, diver- 

sus, discolor. 

9. Several adjectives compounded with CON ; as, cognate, concohr, 
concert, confinis, congruus, consemguineus, consent aneus, consbnus, conve- 
veniens, contiguus, continuus, continent, contiguous ; as, Mart air contv- 
nens est, Cic Nat. Deor. ii. 45. Huicjundo eontinentia qtuedam prcedia 
mercatur, Id. Csecin. 4. 

To these add many other adjectives of various significations ; as, ob- 
noxins, subjectus, supplex, creduhts, absurdus, decerns, deformis, presto, 
indect, at hand ; secundus, &o. — particularly, 

Verbals in bilis and pus govern the dative : as, 
Amandus vel amabiUs omnibus, To be loved by all men. 

So, Mors est terribilis malts ; Optabilis omnibus pax ; Adhtbenda est 
nobis diiigentia, Cic Semel omnibus calcanda est via lethi, Hor. Od. i. 
28, 16. Also some participles of the perfect tense ; as, Bella matribus 
detestata, hated by, Hor. Od. i. 1, 25. Mihi amatus, Ov. Pont. iv. 12, 22. 

Verbals in dus are often construed with the preposition a ; as, JDeus 
est venerandus et colendus a nobis, Cic. Perfect participles are usually 
so ; as, Mors Crassi est a mtdtis defleta, rather than multis dejieta, Cic. 
Or. iii. 3. A te mvitatus, rogatus, prodstus, &c. hardly ever tibu 

Obs. 1. The dative is properly not governed by adjectives, 
nor by any other parts of speech ; but put after them, to ex- 
press the object to which their signification refers. 

The particle to in English, is often to be supplied; as 
simtlis patri, like his father, to being understood. 

Obs. 2. Substantives have likewise sometimes a dative 
after them ; as, tile est pater, dux, vel filius mihi, he is fa- 
ther, leader, or. son to me ; so, presidium reis, decus amicis, 
&c. Hor. ; exitium pecdri, Virg. ; virtutibus hostis, Cic. 

Obs. 3. The following adjectives have sometimes the dative 
after them, and sometimes the genitive ; afftnis, similit, 
communis, par, proprius, finitimus, Jidus, conterminus, 
superstes, eonscius, cequalis, contrarius, and ad versus ; as, 
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similis tibi, or tui ; super stes patri, or patrU ; con$cius 
facindri, or facindris. Cowcius and some others frequently 
govern both the genitive and dative ; as, mens sibi conscia 
recti. We say, similes, dis similes, pares, dispares, cequales, 
communes, inter se ; par et communis cum aliguo ; civttas 
secum ipsa discors ; discordes ad alia, Liv. 

Obs. 4. Adjectives signifying usefulness, or fitness, and 
the contrary, have after them the dative, or the accusative 
with a preposition ; as, 

UtUis, inutUis, aptus, ineptus, accommodates, idoneus, habiUs, inhabilis, 
opportunus, convenient, &c. alicui ret, or ad aliquid. Many other adjec- 
tives governing the dative are likewise construed with prepositions; as, 
Attentus quasitis, Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 82. Attentus ad rem, Ter. Ad. y. 8, 31. 

Obs. 5. Of adjectives which denote friendship or hatred, or any 
other affection of the mind towards any one, I. Some are usually con- 
strued with the dative only ; as, ajfjfabffis, arrogans, osper, cams, dtjji- 
eUis, fidelis, invisus, iratus, qffensus, suspectus, ALictri. II. Some with 
the preposition in and the accusative ; as, acerbus, animatus, benefkus, 
gratiosus, injuriosus, liberalis, mendax, misericors, qfficiosus, pius, impius, 
proUxus, severus, sord&dus, torvus, vehement, in aliquem. III. Some 
either with the dative, or with the accusative and the preposition is, 
ebga, or advehsus going before ; as, conttimax, criminbsus, durus, ex- 
itiaMlis, gravis, hospitalis, implacabilis, (and perhaps also inerorabiKs 
and intolerabtHs,) inxquus, smvus, alicui, or in aliquem. Benevolus, be- 
nignus, moleatus, alicui, or erga aliquem. Mitts, comb in, or ebga 
aliquem, and alicui. Pervicox advehsus aliquem. Crudehs in 
aliquem, seldom alicui. Amicus, amulus, infensus, infest**, alicui, 
seldom in aliquem. Grains alicui, or in, ebga, advebsus, ali- 
quem. We say alienus alicui or alicujus ; but oftener ab aliqua, and 
sometimes aliquo without the preposition. 

A UDIENS is construed with two datives ; as, Regi dido audietu 
trot, he was obedient to the king ; not regis ; Dicto audiens fuit jvssis 
magistratuum, Nep. 17, 4. Nobis dicto audientes sunt, not dtetis, Cic 
Ver. v. 32. 

Obs. 6. Adjectives signifying motion or tendency to a thing, 
have usually after them the accusative with the preposition 
ad or in, seldom the dative ; as, 
Promts, propensus, procRvis, celer, tardus, piger, &c. adiram, or tit tram. 

Obs. 7. Propior and proximus, in imitation of their pri- 
mitive props, often govern the accusative ; as, propior mon- 
tern, scil. ad, Sail. Jug. 49- Proximusfinem, Liv. Proxi- 
mus Pompeium sedebam, Cic. Att. i. 14. 

Obs. 8. IDEM sometimes has the dative, chiefly in the poets ; as, 
Inmtum qui servat, idem facit occidenti, Hor. A. Poet. 467. Jupiter 
omnibus idem, Virg. J2n. x. 1 12. E&dem illis censemus, Cic. Fain. ix. 6. 
But in prose we commonly find, idem qui, et, ac, atque, and also ut, 
cum ; as, Peripateftci Quondam iidem erant qui Academ\ci 9 Cic. Off. iii. 4. 
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Ed animus erga te idem, acfuit, Ter. Heaut. ii. 2, 24. Di&nam d Lu- 
nam eandumesseputant, Cic. N. D. ii. 27. Idemfaciunt, ut, &c. Ineodem 
loco meeum, Cic. Bat it would be improper to say of the same person 
or thing under different names, idem cum ; as, Luna e&dem est cum DianA. 
We likewise say, alius ac, atque, or et; and sometimes simUis and par. 

3. Adjectives governing the Ablative* 

XIII. These adjectives, dignus, indignus, 
contentus, prcedltus, captus, and fretus ; also 
natus, satu$t ortus, editus, and the like, govern 
the ablative ; as, 

Dignus honors, Worthy of honour. Captus oculis, Blind. [strength. 
Contentus parvo, Content with little. Fretus viribus, Trusting to his 
Proeditusvirtute, Endued with virtue. Ortus regibus, Descended of kings. 

So, generatus, creatus f cretus, prognatus 9 oriundus, procreatus regibus, 
descended or sprung of or from kings. 

Obs. 1. The ablative after these adjectives is governed by some pre- 
position understood; as, Contentus parvo, sciL cum; Fretus viribus, sciL 
in, &c. Sometimes the preposition is expressed ; as, Ortus ex concu- 
bina, Sail. Jug. 5. EdUa deflumine, Ov. Ep. 5. 9. Ab Ulixeoriundus, Liv. 

Obs. 2. Dignus, indignus, and contentus, have sometimes the genitive 
after them ; as, indignus avorum, Virg. jEn. xii. 649. So, Made esto, or 
macti estote virtutis, or virtute, increase in virtue, or go on and prosper. 
Juberem made virtute esse, sc. te, Liv. ii. 12. In the last example, made 
seems to be used adverbially. 

4. Adjectives governing the Genitive or Ablative. 

XIV. Adjectives of plenty and want govern 
the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Plenus tret or ird, Full of anger. Inops rationis or ratione, Void of reason. 

So, Non inopes temp oris t sed prodigi sumus, Sen. Lentuhtsnon verbis 
inops, Cic. Dei plena sunt omnia, Cic. Maxima quaque domus servis 
est plena superbis, Juv. 5, 66. Res est soUicki plena timoris amor, Ov. 
Ep. 1, 12. Amor d meUe d fells est faecundissimus, Plaut. Foecunda 
virorum paupertas fugUur, Lucan. Omnium consUiorum ejus particeps, 
Curt. Homo ratione particeps, Cic. Nihil insidiis vacuum, Id. Vacuus 
cadis habete manus, Ov. Art. Am. i. 642. 

Some of these adjectives are construed, 1. With the genitive only; as, 
benignus, exsors, bnpos, impotent, irrxtus, Uberalis, munificus, praHargus. 

2. With the ablative only : beatus, differtus, frugifer, mutilus, tentus, 
distentus, tumxdus, turgidus. * 

3. With the genitive more frequently : compos, consors, egenus, ex- 
hares, expers, fertUis, indigus, parens, pauper, prodigus, derUis. 

4. With the ablative more frequently: abundans, cassus, extorris, 
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JaUus, frequent, gravis, gratndus, jejunus, Hber, loeuples, nudus, oneratus, 
onustus, orbus, pollen*, soiutus, truncus, viduus, and captus, 

5. With both promiscuously: copiosus, dives, fieeundms, ferax, tm- 
munis, inanis, inops, largus, modOcus, immodicus, nimius, opulentus, plenus, 
potent, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber. 

6. With a preposition ; as, copiosus, firmus, paratus, imparatus, inapt, 
vnstructus a re aliqua ; for quod ad rem aliquant attinet, in, or with re- 
spect to any thing. Ext orris ab solo patrio, banished ; Orba ab opti- 
matibus concio, Liv. So, pauper, tenuis, facundus, modicus, parous in 
re aliqua. Immunis, inanis, liber, nudus, solQtus, vacuus a re aliqua* 
Potens ad rem, and in re. 

III. THE GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 
§ 1. VERBS GOVERNING ONLY ONE CASE. 
1. Verbs which govern the Genitive. 
XV. Sum, when it signifies possession, pro- 
perty, or duty, governs the genitive ; as, 

Est regis, It belongs to the king ; it is the part or property of a king. 

So, Insipientis est dicfre, non putdtam, it is the part or property of ft 
fool, &c. MiHtum est suo dud parere, it is the part or duty of soldiers, 
&c. Laudare se vani, vituperate stulti est, Sen. Hominis est errare ; 
Arrogantis est negligere quid de se quisque sentiat, Gio. Pecus est Melibad, 
Virg. Hoec sunt hominis, Ter. Pauperis est numerare pecus, Ov. Teme- 
ritas est florentis astatis, prudentia senectuHs, Gic. 

^" Meum, tuum, suum, nostrum, oestrum, are 
excepted; as, 

Tuum est, It is your duty. Scio tuum esse, I know that it is your duty. 

Obs. 1 . These possessive pronouns are used in the neuter 
gender, instead of their substantives, met, tui, sui, nostri, 
vestri. Other possessives are also construed in this manner; 
as, est regium, est humdnum, the same with est regis, est 
hominis* Et facer e etpatifortia, Romanum est 9 Liv.ii. 12* 

Obs. 2. Here some substantive must be understood; as pfficium, 
munus, res, negotium, opus, &c. which is sometimes expressed; as, 
munus est prindpum ; tuum est hoc munus, Gic. NeuHquam qfficium 
Uberi esse hominis puto, Ter. In some cases the preceding substantive 
may be repeated ; as, hie liber est (liber) fratris. In like manner, some 
substantive must be supplied in such expressions as these ; Ea sunt tnodo 
gloriosa, ueque patrandi belli, scil. causd or facta, Sail. Jug. 88. NihH 
libertatis est, for ad aquandam Ubertatem pertinet, Lit. 
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Obs. 3. We say, Hoc est tuum munus, or tui muneris. 
So, mos est velfuit, or moris, or in more, Cic. Verr. i. 26. 
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XVI. Misereor, miseresco, and satdgo, go- 
vern the genitive ; as, 

Miserere civium tuorum, Pity your countrymen; 

Sat&ait rerum tuorum. i He haa bh hands ful1 at home » " be *» 
^ ^^ ( enough to do about his own affairs. 

Ob s. 1. Several other verbs among the poets govern the genitive by 
a Greek construction ; particularly such as signify some affection of 
the mind ; as, ango, decipior, desipio, discrucior, excrucio, faUo, and 
fallor, fastidio, invideo, Icetor, miror, pendeo, studeo, vereor ; as, Ne an- 
gas te animi, Plaut. Laborum decipitur, Hor. Discrucior animi, Ter. 
Pendct mihi animus, pendeo animi Tel animo ; but we always say, Pende- 
nt** animis, not animorum, we are in suspense, Cic. Justiti* prius mirer, 
Virg. In like manner, abstineo, desino, desisto, quiesco, regno: like- 
wise, adipiscor, condico, credo, frustror, faro, laudo, libero, levo, partidpo, 
prohibeo: as, Abstineto irarum; Destne querelarum; Regnavit populorum, 
Hor. Desistere pugna, Virg. Quorum return condixit, Liv. i. 32. 

But all these verbs are, for the most part, differently construed ; 
thus, Angor, desipio, discrucior, faUor animo. Hoe animum meum ex- 
eruciat, Fastidio, miror, vereor aliquem, vel aliquicL La&or aliqud re. 
Some of them are joined with the infinitive ; or with qubd, ut, ne, and 
the subjunctive. 

In like manner we usually say, Desino aliquid, and ab aliquo, I give 
over ; Desisto incepto, de negotio, ab ilia mente ; Quiesco a labore ; Reg- 
nare in equitibus, opptdis, sc. in, Cic. Per urbes, Virg. Adipisd id; 
Frustrari in re ; Furere de aliquo, Cic. 

Obs. 2. The genitive after verbs, in the same manner as after adjec- 
tives, is governed by some substantive understood. This substantive 
is different according to the different meaning of the verbs : thus, Mi- 
sereor frairis, scil. causd; Angor animi, sciL dolore, or anxietate. 

2. Verbs governing the Dative* 

XVII. Any verb may govern the dative in 
Latin, which has the sign to or fob after it in 
English; as, 

Finis venii imperio, An end is come to the empire, Liv. 

Animus redit hostibus, Courage returns to the enemy, Id. 

Tibi seris, tibi metis, You sow for yourself, you reap for yourself, Plaut. 

So, Non nobis solum nati sumus, Cic. MuUa male evenumt bonis, Id. Sol 
lucet etiam sceleratis, Sen. JSaret lateri lethalis arundo, Virg. JEjl. iv. 73. 

But as the dative after verbs in Latin is not always rendered in 
English by to or for, and as these particles are not always the sign 
of the dative in Latin, it will be necessary to be more particular. 

I. Sum, and its compounds t (except possum), 
govern the dative ; as, 

Prafuit exercitui, He commanded the army. 
Adjuit precious, He was present at prayers. 
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% EST taken for Habeo, to have, governs 
the dative of a person ; as, 

Est mihi liber, A book is to me, that is, I have a book. 

Sunt mihi libri, Books are to me, t. e. I have books. 

Dico libros esse mihi, I say that I have books. 
This manner of expression is more frequently used than habeo Hbrum, 
habeo libros, &c. — So, Suus ctdque mos, sc. est, every one has bis way, 
Ter. Phor. ii. 4, 14. Sunt nobis mitia poma, Virg. E. I, 81. An neseis 
longas regibus esse mantis f Ov. £p. 17, 166. — So also foret, and sup- 
petit for est : Si mihi cauda foret, cercopithecus eram, if I had a tail, I 
should be a marmoset, Martial, xiv. 202. Quid animi crecKtis illi misiro 
fore f What feeling do you think that unhappy youth will have ? Ter. 
Ad. iv. 5, 31. Pauper enim non est, cut rerum suppStit usus, who has 

enough, Hor. Ep. i. 12, 4. In like manner DEE ST, for careo; as, 

Liber deest mihi, for careo libro, I want a book ; so, Libri desunt mihi; 

Scio libros deese mihi ; Defuit ars vobis, Ov. Art. Am. iii. 42 So also 

deforet and defit : thus, Neque sibi voluntariorum copias defore, and that 
he should not want numbers of volunteers, Csbb. B. G. v. 54. Non defore 
Arsacidis virtutem fortunamque, Tacit. Ann. xiii. 37. Lac mihi non 
estate novum, non frigore defit, Yirg. E. 2, 22. — Sometimes the dative 
is understood ; as, Sit spes fallendi, miscebis sacra prof anis, sc. tibi, Hor. 
Ep. I. 16, 54. Si causa peccandi inpreuens minus suppetebat, i. e. erat 
iis, Sail. Cat. 16. Ut (for etsi) desint vires (sc. alicui,) tamen est la*- \ 
danda voluntas, Ov. Pont. iii. 4, 79. 

II. Verbs compounded with satis, bene, and male, go- 
vern the dative ; as, 

Satisfacio, satisdo, bene facto, benedico, benevolo, malefacio, maledico tibi, &c 

III. Many verbs compounded with these nine prepositions, j 

AD, ANTE, CON, IN, INTER, OB, PBJE, 8UB, and SUPER, govern 

the dative ; as, j 

1. Accedo, accresco, accumbo, acquiesco, adno, adndto, adequUo, ad~ ' 
hareo, adsto, adsHpulor, advolvor, ajfulgeo, attabor, allaboro, annuo, afh 
pareo, applaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, asplro, assentior, assideo, assistOt I 
assuesco, assurgo. — Adspirat primo Fortuna labori, Virg. JEn. ii. 885. I 

2. AnteceUo, anteeo, antesto, ant ever to. — Virtus omnibus rebus antett, PL 

3. Colludo,concino,consbno,convlvo, — Puergestitcolludereparibus,Uot, 

4. Incumbo, indormio, indubito, inhio, tngemisco,inhaTeo,insideo,insidior t \ 
insto, insisto, insudo, insulio, invigUo, illacrpmo, illudo, immineo, tmmo- 
rior, immoror, impendeo. — Impendent hominibus multa, Cic. Phil. 14, 13. 

5. Jntervenio, intermico, intercede, intercido, interjaeeo, 

6. Obrepo, obluctor, obtrecto, obstrepo, obmurmuro, occumbo, occurro, 
oecurso, obsto, obsisto, obvenio. — CerUt occumbere morti, Yirg. Mn. ii. 62. 

7. Prcecedo, pracurro, praeo, prasideo, prahtceo, pramiteo, presto, pre> 
valeo, praverto. — Homo ceteris animantibus plurimum presstat, Cic. Fin. 
ii. 33. 

8. Succedo, sucevmbo, sufficio, suffrages, subcresco, suboleo, subjaceo, 
subrepo. 
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9. Svpervenio, eupcreurro, supento. But most vert* compounded 
with super govern the accusative. 

IV. Verbs govern the dative, which signify, 

1. To profit or hurt ; as, 

Prqficio, prosvm, placeo, commodo, prospicio, eaveo, metuo, timeo, torn- 
eulo, for prospicio. Likewise noceo, officio, incommodo, displiceo, ineidior. 

2. To favour or assist, and the contrary ; as, 

Faneo, gratulor, gratiftcor, grator, ignotco, indulgeo, parco, adulor, 
pkmdo, biandior, lenoctnor, palpor, assentor, eubparasitor. Likewise, 
auxilior, adminicular, eubvenio, succurro, patrocinor, medeor, medicor, 
opitulor. Likewise, derogo, detrako, invideo, amulor. 

3. To command and obey, to serve and resist ; as, 

Imptro, pracipio, man do, moderor, for modum adhibeo. Likewise, 
parco, ausculto, obedio, obetquor, obtempero, moremgero, morigiror, obse- 
cundo. Likewise, f amulor, setvio, inservio, ministro, auditor. Like- 
wise, repugno, obsto, reluclor, renltor, resisto, refragor, adverser. 

4. To threaten and to he angry ; as, 
Minor, comnunor, intermXnor, irascor, succenseo alicui. 

5. To trust ; as, Fido f eonfldo, credo, diffido tibi. 

To these add nubo, exceUo, hcereo, suppRco, cedo, despero, operor, 
prastolor, preevaricor, recipio, to promise ; remmeio ; respondeo, to an- 
swer or satisfy ; tempero, studeo, vaco, to apply ; convicior. 

Exc. Jubeoyjuvo, Icedo, and offendo, govern the accusa- 
tive ; as, 

Dextr&que silentia jussk, sc. fieri, Lucan. i. 298. Cur ego amlcum 
effendam in nvgitf Hor. Art. Poet. 450. Injuste neminem lasit, Cic 
Mnren. 40. Jurit facundia causam, Or. Met. vii. 505. 

Obs. 1 . Verbs governing the dative only, are either neuter 
verbs, or of a neuter signification. Active verbs governing 
the dative, have also an accusative expressed or understood. 

Obs. 2. Most Verbs governing the dative only, have been enume- 
rated, because there are a great many verbs compounded with prepo- 
sitions, which do not govern the dative, but are otherwise construed ; 
and still more, signifying advantage or disadrantage, &c. which govern 
the accusative ; as, levo, ertgo, alo, nutrio, amo, diligo, vexo, crucio, 
aversor, &c. aliquem, not alicui. 

Obs. 3. Many of these verbs are variously construed ; particularly 
such as are compounded with a preposition ; as, 
Anteire, antecedere, antecellere, precedere, praecurrere, praeire, &c. 

alicui, or aliquem, to go before, to excel. 
Acquiescere rei, re, v. in re. Adequitare porta) ; Syracusas. 
Adjacere mari, e. mare, to lie near, Liv. xxvi. 42. Nep. 13, 2. 
Adnare navibus, naves, ad naves, to swim to, Liv. xxviii. 36. C«s. 

B. C. ii. 44. 
Adversari ei, rarely eum, to oppose, Cic. de Or. i. 18. Tacit. H. i. 1. 
Advolvi genibus, genua, ad genua, to fall at ones knees, 
Advolare ei, ad eum ; rostra, to fig up to, Cic. Att. i. 14. 
Adflare rei, v. homini ; rem, v. hominem ; aliquid alicui, to breathe upon. 

L H 
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Adulari ei, v. eum, to flatter. Allabi oris ; auras ejus, Virg. ; ad exta, Lit. 
Apparere consuli, to attend; ad solium Jovia. Bea apparet mini, appears, 
Appropinquare Britannia), portam, ad portam, to approach. 
Dominari cunctis oris, Virg. ; in caetera animalia, to rule over, Or. 
Congruere alicui, com re aliqua, ad aliquid, inter se, to agree. 
Pidere, confidere alicui rei, aliqua re, in re, to trust to or in. 
Igiioscere mihi, culpa mess, mini culpam, to pardon me or my fault. 
Impendere alicui, aliquem, in aliquem, to hang over. 
Inoeasit cura, cupldo, timor ei, eum, v. in eum, seized. 
Incumbere toro; gladium, in gladium, to fall upon; labori, adlaudem, 

ad studia, in studium, curam, cogitationem, &c. to apply to. 
Indulgere alicui, id ei ; niroio vettltu, to indulge in, Ter. Ad. i. 1, 38. 
Inhiare auro, bona ejus, to gape after. Innasci agris, in agris, to grow in. 
Innlti rei, re, in re ; in aliquem, to depend on. 
Insultare rei et homini, v. hominem ; fores, patientiam ejus, in mise- 

riam ejus ; bonos, to insult over. 
Latet res mihi, v. me, is unknown to me. Mederi ei ; cupiditates, to curs. 
Ministrare ei, to serve; arma ei, tojurnish. 
Moderari animo, gentibus ; narim, omnia, to rule. 
Nocere ei, Cic. Off. iii. 5, rarely eum, to hurt, Plant. Mil. t. 1, 18. 
Nubere alicui ; in familiam ; nupta ei, & cum eo, to marry, Cic. 
Obrepere ei, & eum, to creep upon ; in animos ; ad honores. 
Obttrepereauribus, & aurca. Obtreetare ei, laudibus ejus, todetractfrom. 
Obumbrat sibi vinea; solemnubes, shades, Palpari alicui, & aliquem. 
Pacisci alicui, cum aliquo ; ritam ab eo, Sail. ; vltam pro laude, Virg. 
Prssstolari alicui, & aliquem, to wait upon, Cic. Att. ii. 15; Ter. Eon. t. 6, 5. 
Procumbere terra ; genibus ejus, Ot. ; ad genua, Li?. ; ad pedes, to fall 

To these may be added verbs, which, chiefly among the poets, go* 
yern the dative, but in prose are usually construed with a preposi- 
tion ; as, 1. Contendo, certo, bdlo, pugno, concurro, coco, congredior 
alicui, for cum aliquo. 2. Distare, dissentire, discrepare, dissidere, dijfern 
rei alicui, for a re aliqud. We also say, Contendunt, pugnant, distant, 
&c. safer se ; and contendere, pugnare contra, and adversus aliquem. 

Obs. 4. Many verbs vary both their signification and construction ; 
as, Timeo, metuo, formldo, horreo tibi, de te, and pro te, I am afraid for 
you, or for your safety ; but timeo, horreo te, v. a te, I fear or dread 
you as an enemy. So, Consulo, prospicio, caveo tibi, I consult or pro- 
vide for your safety ; but consulo te, I ask your advice ; prospicio hoc, 
I foresee this : Studere aliquid, to desire ; alicui. to favour any one ; 
alicui rei, rem, and in re, to apply to a thing. So, uEmiilor tibi, I envy ; 
te, I imitate ; Ausculto tibi, I obey or listen to ; te, I hear ; Cupio tibi, 
I favour ; rem, I desire ; FamSro, and fcenemr tibi, I lend you on inte- 
rest; abs te, I borrow ; Metuisti, ne non tibi istuc faneraret, should not re- 
turn with interest, or bring usury, Ter. Ad. ii. 2, 1 1. And thus maoy 
other verbs, which will be afterwards explained. 

Obs. 5. Verbs signifying Motion or Tendency to a thing 
are construed with the preposition ad ; as, 

Eo, vado, curro, propiro, fesfino, pergo, fitgio, tendo, vergo, inctino, &e. 
ad locum, rem, v. hominem. Sometimes, however, in the poets they ar« 
construed with the dative ; as, /* clamor ccdo, Virg. JEn. v. 461. 
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3. Verbs governing the Accusative. 

XVIII. A Verb signifying actively governs 
the accusative ; as, 

Ama Deum, Love God. Reuerere parentes, Reverence jowr parents. 

Obs. 1. Neuter verbs also govern the accusative, when the 
noon after them has a signification similar to their own ; as, 

Ire iter or mam ; Pugnare pugnam or presHum; Currere cursum; Ca- 
nere eantilenam ; Vivere vitam ; Ludere ludum ; Sequi sectam ; Somniare 
somnium, &c. : or when they are taken in a metaphorical sense ; as, 
Cory don ardebat Alexin, scil. propter, i. e. vehementer amabat, Virg. 
£.2, 1. Currimus rnquor, tell, per, Id. So, Comptos artit adulthi 
crines, Hor. Od. iv. 9, 13. Saltare Cyclopa; Olethircvm; Sulcos et 
vineta crepat mera, Hor. Vox hominem sonat ; Sudare meUa, Virg. 
Si JTerxes, HeUesponto juncto, et Athene perfosso, maria ambulavisset, 
terramque natigdsset, sc per, Cic. Fin. ii. 34 : or when they have a 
kind of active sense ; as, Clamare aliquem nomine, Virg. Callerejura ; 
Mcerere mortem ; Horret iratum mare, Hor. 

Sometimes, instead of the accusative, nenter verbs have an ablative ; 
as, Ireitinere; dotire dolore, vice v. vicem ejus; gaudere gaudio ; mori 
t. obire morte : vivere vitd ; ardet viryine, Hor. Ludere aleam, v. aled ; 
manare, pluere, rorare, siittare, sudare, aliquid vel aUquo, Erubescere 
jura, Virg. ; origine, Tac. ; equo vehi, Curt. 

Obs. 2. Several verbs are used both in an active and neuter 
sense; as, 
Abhorrere famam, to dread infamy, 

Llv. ; a litibus ; ab more do- 

cenda, to be averse from matri- 
mony ; Id a meis moribua ab- 

horret, is inconsistent with, Cic. 
Abolere monumenta viri, to abo- 
lish, Virg. lis cladis Caudlna 

nondommemoriaaboleverat, the 

remembrance of the disaster at 

Caudium was not yet effaced from 

their mind, or they had not yet 

forgotten, Liv. is. 36. 
Adalere penatea, to burn, to sacrU 

fee to, Virg. Mn. i. 704. 
J£tas adolevit; adolevit ad »ta- 

tem, Plant. 
DecUaare ictum, to avoid; loeo; 

agmen aliqno, to remove. 
Degenerare amnios, toweahen; pa- 

tri, to degenerate from ; a vir- 

tute majorum. 
Durare adolescentes labore, to 

harden; Res durat ad breve tem- 



pus, endures ; • In ssdibus durare 
nequeo, stay or remain, Plant. 

Inclinare culpam in aliquem, to 
lay ; Hos ut seqnar incllnat ani- 
mus, inclines; acies incllnat, vel 
inclmatur, gives way, 

Laborare anna, to forge; morbo, 
a dolore, e renibus, to be ill; At 
re aliqua, to be concerned, 

Morari iter, to stop ; in urbe, to 
stay; Hoc nihil moror, I do not 
mind this, 

Pr operare peconiam hstrCdi, Hor. ; 
in urbem ; ad nnam sedem, Ov. 

Qnadrare acervum, to square, Hor.; 
aliquid ad normam ; alicui, in 
aliquem, ad multa, toft. 

Suppeditare copiam dicendl, to 
furnish ; sumptus illi, vel illi 
sumptibns, Ter. ; suppeditat ei 
ratio, is afforded; Manubissviz 
in fundaments suppeditavere, 
were scarcely sufficient, Liv. Lflft^ 
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Obs. 3. These accusatives, hoc, id, quid, aliquid, quicquid, nihil, idem, 
iUud, tantum, quantum, multa, pauca, &c. are often joined with neuter 
verbs, having the preposition circa or propter understood ; as, Id lacru- 
mat, id eucceneet, so. propter, Ter. 

Obs. 4. The accusative is often understood. Tumprora avertit, sc 
#e, Virg. JEn. i. 104. FluminapracipUant, sc. se, Id. Qubcunque inten- 
derat, sc. *e, turned or directed himself, Sail. Obiit, sc. mortem, Ter. 
Cumfaciam vituld, sc. sacra, Virg. E. 3, 77. Or its place supplied by 
an infinitive, or part of a sentence ; as, Reddee dulce loqui, reddee rider* 
decorum; for dulcem eermonem, decorum risum, Hor. Ep. i. 7, 27. 

XIX. Recordor, memini, reminiscor, and oh. 
liviscor, govern the accusative or genitive ; as, 

Recorder lectionit, or lectionem, I remember the lesson. 
Obliviscor injuria, or injuriam, I forget an injury. 

Obs. 1. These verbs are often construed with the infinitive, or some 
part of a sentence ; as, Memini videre viroinem, Ter. Andr. ii. 5, 18. 
Obtitue est, quid paulo ante posuisset, Cic. Brut. 60. 

Obs. 2. Memini, when it signifies to make mention, is joined with the 
genitive, or the ablative with the preposition de : as, Memini alicujvt, 
vel de aliquo. So, recordor, when it signifies to recollect ; as, Vetim scun, 
ecquid de te recordere, Cic. Tusc. i. 6. 

4. Verbs governing the Ablative. 

XX. Verbs of plenty and scarceness for the 
most part govern the ablative ; as, 

Abundat diviiue, He abounds in riches. 

Caret omni culpd, He has no fault. 

Verbs of plenty are, abundo, affluo> exubero, redundo, 
euppedlto, scateo, &c. ; of want, careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, 
deficior, destituor, &c. 

Obs. 1. Effeo and indigeo frequently govern the genitive; as, Egd 
ome, he needs money, Hor. Ep. i. 6, 39. Non torn artis indigent, quam 
laborie, Cic. de Or. i. 34. 

Obs. 2. The ablative after these verbs, is governed by some preposi- 
tion understood ; and sometimes we find it expressed ; as, VaeataeulpA, 
he is free from fault ; Ne quando a metu acpericulU tacarent, Liv. vii. 1 . 

XXI. Utor, dbutor, fruor, jungor, potior, 
vescor, govern the ablative ; as, 

° Digitized by COOgle 

I/tUur Jraude, He uses deceit. AbutUur libru, He abuses books. 
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To these add, gaudeo, creor, nascor, ji&o, vivo, victlto, 
consto, laboro for male me habeo, I am ill ; conficior, con- 
flictor, periclitor, pascor, epulor, nitor, &c. 

Obs. 1. Potior often governs the genitive ; as, Potiri ur- 
bis. Sail. Cat. 47. Totius Gallia sese potiri posse sperant, 
Caes. B. G. i. 3. And we always say, Potiri rerum, to pos- 
sess the chief command ; never rebus, imperio being under- 
stood. Dura civitas Atheniensium rerum potita est, Cic 
Rose. Amer. 25. 

Obs. 2. Potior, Jungor, veteor, epulor, and pastor, sometimes have an 
accusative; as, Potiri urbem, Cic. Tusc. i. 87. Officio Jungi, Ter. HeauU 
i. 1. 14. Munera fungi, Tac. Ann. iii. 2. Paseuntur silvae, Yirg. G. 
iii. 314. And in ancient writer*, utor, abator, vadfruor ; as, UH con- 
silium, Plaut. Operam abutitur, Ter. Andr. prol. 5. Depaseo and de» 
pascor always take an accusative ; as, DepascUur artus, Yirg. G. iii. 458. 

§ 2. VERBS GOVERNING TWO CASES. 

1. Verbs governing two Datives. 

XXII. Sum taken for affSro (to bring) go- 
verns two datives, the one of a person, and the 
other of a thing ; as, 

Est mihi vohtptati, It is, or brings a pleasure to me. 

Two datives are also put after habeo, do, verto, relinquo, 
tribuo,fore, duco, and some others; as, 

Ducitur honori tibi, it is reckoned an honour to you. Id vertitur mihi 
titio, I am blamed for that. . So, Misit mihi muniri ; Dedit mihi dono ; 
Habet sibi fatten'; Venire, oceurrere auxilio alicui, Li?. 

Obs. 1. Instead of the dative, we often use the nominative or the 
accusative; as, Est exitium pecori, for exitio ; Dare aliquid alicui donum, 
or dono ; Darefiliam ei nuptum, or nuptui. When dare and other active 
verbs have two datives after them, they likewise govern the accusative 
either expressed or understood ; as, Dare crimini ei, sc. id. 

Obs. 2. The dative of the person is often to be supplied ; as, Est ex* 
emph, indicia, presidio, usni, &c. scil. mihi, a/tent, hominibus, or some 
such word. So, ponere, opponere pignori, sc. aUcui, to pledge. Canere 
recepttd, sc. suis miliHbus, to sound a retreat ; Habere cura, qwBttui, odio, 
voluptati, religion*, studio, ludibrio, despieatui, &o. sc. sibi. 

Obs. 3. To this rule belong forms of naming ; as, Est mihi nomen 
Alexandro, my name is Alexander ; or with the nominative, Est mihi 
nomen Alexander ; or more rarely with the genitive, Est mihi i 
Alexandria 
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2. Verbs governing' the Accusative and the Genitive. 

XXIII. Verbs of accusing, condemning, ac- 
quitting, and admonishing, govern the accusative 
of a person with the genitive of a thing ; as, 

Arguit mefurti, He accuses me of theft. 

Mdpsum inertia condemno, I condemn myself of laziness. 

IBum homicidii abeoUmnt, They acquit him of manslaughter. 

Monet me officii, He admonishes me of my duty. 

Verbs of accusing are, accuso, ago, appello, arcesso, an- 
guiro, arguo, defero, insimulo, postulo, alllgo, astringo ; 
of condemning, damno, condemno, infdmo, noto ; of acquit- 
ting, absolvo, libZro, purgo ; of admonishing, moneo, admo- 
neo, commonefacio. 

Obs. 1. Verbs of accusing and admonishing, instead of the genitive, 
frequently have after them an ablative, with the preposition de ; as, 
Monere aliquem officii, or de officio; Accusare aliquem Jurti, or defitrto. 
So, De vi condemnati sunt, Cic. Phil. 2, 2. 

Obs. 2. Crimen and caput are put either in the genitive or ablative, 
but in the ablative usually without a preposition ; as, Damnare, postu- 
late, absohere earn criminis, v. capitis ; and crimine, v. capite ; also, Ab- 
solvo me peccato, Li v. ii. 8. And we always say, Plectere, *punire ali- 
quem eapite, and not capitis, to punish one capitally, or with death. 

Obs. 3. Many verbs of accusing, &c. are not construed with the accu- 
sative of a person and the genitive of a thing, but the contrary ; thus we 
say, Culpo, reprehendo, taxo, traduce, vitupiro, calumnior, criminor, exdh 
so, &c. avaritiam alicujus, and not aliquem avaritue. We sometimes also 
find accuso, incuso, &c. construed in this manner ; as, Accusare inertian 
adolescentium, for adolescentes inertias, Cio. Culpam arguo, Liv. i. 28. 
We say, Agere cum aliquofurti, rather than aliquem, to accuse one of 
theft, Cic. Mur. 17 ; Fam. vii. 22. 

Obs. 4. Verbs of accusing and admonishing sometimes govern two 
accusatives, when joined with Aoc, Ulud, istud, id, unum, multa, pauco, 
fcc. ; as, Moneo, accuso te Ulud, We seldom however find, Errorem te 
moneo, but erroris, or de errore ; except in old writers ; as in Plautus, && 

XXIV. Verbs of valuing, with the accusative, 
govern such genitives as these, magni, parvi 9 
nihlli ; as, 

JEs&mo te magni, I value you much. 

Verbs of valuing are, astimo, existlmo, duco,facio, habeo, 
pendo, puto, taxo. They govern several other genitives ; as 
tanti, guanti, pluris, majoris, minoris, minimi, plurimi, 
masimi, nauci, pili, assis, terundi, hujus ; thus, 
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QuanH hoc emisti t Tanti valet res, quanti vendi potest. Res nulla 
minoris constabit patri, quam filbts, Juv. 7, 187. Merito te semper 
imaximifeci, Chreme, Ter. Andr. iii. 3, 42. Tepluris qudm omnes illos 
puto, Cic. Att. xii. 21. Tu fortassc, quidime (for de me) fiat, parti 
pendis, Ter. Heaut. it. 3, 37. 

Ob8. 1. JEstimo sometimes governs the ablative ; as, uEstimo te 
tnagno, permagno, parvo, scil. pretio ; and also nihilo, Cic Verr. iv. 7 J 
Fin. iv. 23. We likewise say, Pro nihib habeo f puto, duco, Cic. Bom. 
15; Fin. iii. 8. 

Obs. 2. JEqui and boni are put in the genitive after jucio and eon- 
svlo; as, Hoe consule boni, asqui bonique facio, I take this in good part. 

Obs. 3. The genitive after all these verbs is governed by some sub- 
stantive understood ; as, Arguere aliquem Jurti, scil. de crimine Jurti ; 
JEsthno rem magni, sell, pretii, or pro re magni pretii; Consulo boni, i. e. 
statuo or eenseo esse factum, or munus boni vui, or animi; Montr e ali- 
quem officii, i. e. officii causd, or de re or ntgotio officii. 

3. Verbs governing the Accusative and the Dative. 
XXV. Verbs of comparing, giving, declaring, 
and taking away, govern the accusative and da- 
tive; as, 

Comp&ro Virgilium Somero, I compare Virgil to Homer. 
Swum cinque tribuilo, Give every one his own. 

Narras fabulam surdo, You tell a story to a deaf man. 

Eripuit me morti, He rescued me from death. 

Or rather, — Any active verb may govern the accu- 
sative and the dative, (when, together with the object 
of the action, we express the person or thing with relation 
to which it is exerted) ; as, 

Legam Actionem tibi, I will read the lesson to you. Emit librum 
mihi, he bought a book for me. Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves, 
Virg. Paupertas suspe suadet mala hominibus, advises men to do bad 
things, Plaut. Imperare pecuniam, frumentum, naves, arma uliquibus, 
to order them to furnish, Cass. 

Obs. 1. Verbs of comparing and taking away, together with some 
others, are often construed with a preposition ; as, Comparare unam 
rem, cum olid, and ad qliam, or comparare res inter se : Eripuit me morti, 
morte, a or ex morte : Mittere epistolam alieui, or ad aliquem : Intendere 
telum alieui, or in aliquem : Incidere esri, in ms, or in are ; and so in 
many others. 

Obs. 2. Several verbs governing the dative and accusative, are con- 
strued differently ; as, 

Circumdare mania oppido, or oppidum mamibus, to surround a city 
with walls, Cic. Tusc. v. 20 ; Fam. xv. 4. 

Intercludere commeatum alieui, or aliquem commea'tu, to intercept one's 
provisions, Plaut. Mil. ii. 2, 68 ; Cass. B. O. i. 46. 

Donare, prohibere rem alieui, or aliquem r* h to give one a present* to 
hinder one from a thing* 
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Mactare hostiam Deo, or Deum hostid, to sacrifice. 

Impertire $alutem alicui, or ahquem salute, to salute one. 

Interdxxit Galliam Romanis, he debarred the Romans from Gaol, 
C»s. B. G. i. 46. Ex domo etprovinciis sums (in the ablat.) interdxxit. 
Suet. Aug. 66, Interdicere aliquem re aliquA, rarely occurs ; though it 
appears to have been in use from similar expressions in the passire : 
thus, Non poterat interdict socSro gener, Nep. 22, 5. PhilotopM urbe et 
Italid interdicti sunt. Gell. XT. 1). 

Induere, exuere vestem stiri, or #e vests, to put on, to put off one's clothes. 

Levare dolorem alicui ; dolorem alicujus ; aliquem dolore, to ease one's 
distress. Me omnium jam laborum leva*, Plant. Bud. i. 4, 27. 

Minari aliquid alicui, or sometimes alicui aHquo, Cic. v to threaten one 
with any thing ; CasSri gladio, Sail. Cat. 49. 

Gratulor tibi hanc rem, fide re, in, pro, and de hoc re, I congratulate 
you on this. Mettvs TuUo devietos kostes gratulatur, Liv. i. 28. 

Restituere alicui sanitatem, or aliquem sanitati, to restore to health, 

Aspergere labem alicui, or aliquem labe, to put an affront on one ; 
aram sanguine. Litare Deum sacris, and sacra Deo, to sacrifice. 

Excusare se alicui, and apud aliquem, de re ; vaUtudinem eu 

Exprobrare tritium et, and in eo, to upbraid. 

ecu part pecuniam alicui, and apud aliquem, i. e. pecuniam ftembri 
locate, to place at interest, Cic. Flacc. 21 ; Verr. i. 36. 

Opponere se morti, and ad mortem, Renunciare id ei, and ad earn, to 
tell. 

Obs. 3. Verbs signifying motion or tendency to a thing, 
instead of the dative, have an accusative after them, with the 
preposition ad; as, 

Porto, fero, lego, -as, pracipito, tollo, traho, duco, verto, incito, susctto ; 
also hortor, and invito, voco, provoco, animo, stimulo, conformo, lacesso; 
thus, Ad laudem milites hortatur ; Ad pratorem hominem traxit, Cic. 
But after several of these verbs, we also find the dative ; as, Inferrt 
Deos Latio, for in Latium, to introduce, Virg. Mb, i. 6. Inmtar* 
aliquetn hospitio, or in hospitium, Cic. 

Obs. 4. The accusative is sometimes understood ; as, Nubere alicui, 
soil, se ; Cedere alicui, scil. locum ; Detrahere alicui, scil. laudem ; la- 
noscere alicui, scil. culpam. And in English the particle to is often 
omitted ; as, Dedit mihi Hbrum, he gave me a book, for to me. 

4. Verbs governing two Accusatives. 

XXVI. Verbs of asking and teaching govern 
two accusatives, the one of a person, and the 
other of a thing ; as, 

Poscimus te pacem, We beg peace of thee. 

Docuit me grammaticam, He taught me grammar. 

1. Verbs of asking which govern two accusatives are, rogo, 
oro, exbro, obsecro, precor, posco y rtposco, ftaglto, &c 
Of teaching, doceo, edoceo, dedoceo, erudio. 
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Obs. 1. Celo likewise governs two accusatives; as, Cela- 
vit me hanc rem, he concealed this matter from me; or cela- 
vit me de Jute re : and more rarely, celavit hanc rem mihi. 

Obs. 2. Verbs of asking and teaching are often construed with a pre- 
position ; as, Rogare rem ab aliquo ; Docere aliquem de re, to inform ; 
but we do not say, docere aliquem de grammaticd, but grammaticam, to 
teach. And we always say, with a preposition, Peto, exigo, a or ab§ te ; 
Pereontor, scitor, sciscitor, ex or a te, or te without the preposition ; In- 
terrogo, consulto te de re : Ut facia* te obsecro ; Ex or at pacem divum, for 
divos, Virg. Instruo, instituo, formo, informo aliquem artibus, in the ab- 
lative, without a preposition. Imbuo eum artibus, in or ab artibus* 
Also, instruo ad rem, or in re, ignorantiam alicujus. Erudire aliquem 
artes, de or in re, ad rem. Formare ad studium, mentem studiis, studia 
ejus. 

Obs. 3. The accusative of the thing is not properly governed by the 
verb, but by quod ad or secundum understood. 

5. Verbs governing the Accusative and the Ablative* 

XXVII. Verbs of loading, binding, clothing, 
depriving, and some others, govern the accusa- 
tive and the ablative ; as, 

Onerat naves auro, He loads the ships with gold. 

Verbs of loading are, ontro, cumulo, premo, opprlmo, obruo : Of un- 
loading, levo, exonero, &c. : Of binding, astringo, ligo, allxgo, dsvincio, 
impedio, irretio, iUaqueo, Sec. : Of loosing, solvo, exsoho t libiro, laxo, ex- 
pedio, &c. : Of depriving, privo, nudo, orbo, spolio, fraudo, emungo : Of 
clothing, vestio, amieio, induo, cingo, tego, veto, eorbno, and caleeo : Of 
unclothing, exuo, discingo, &c 

Obs. 1. The preposition, by which the ablative is governed after 
these verbs, is sometimes expressed ; as, Solvere aliquem ex catenis, Cic. 
Sometimes the ablative is to be supplied j as, Complet naves, sc. ctrw, 
mans the ships, Virg. JEn. xi. 327. 

Obs. 2. Several of these verbs likewise govern the genitive ; as, Ado- 
lescenUm sua temeritatis implet, Liv. i. 46 : and also vary their con* 
struction j as, Induit, exuit se vestibus, or vestes silri. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

XXVIII. When a verb in the active voice 
governs two cases, in the passive it retains the lat- 
ter case ; as, 

Accuser Jurti, I am accused of theft. 

Virgilius comparatur HomSro, Virgil is compared to Homer. 

Doctor grammaticam, I am taught grammar. 

Navis oneratur auro, The ship is loaded with gol4< 
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So, $»o homines accusatum iri fur ti ; eos ereptum irimorti, morte, 

a or ex morte ; puerot doctum iri grammatieam ; rem cetatum iri 

me, or mihi ; me celatum iri de re, &c. 

Sometimes the active has three cases, and then the passive has ths 
two last cases J as, Habetnr ludibrio its; (see page 173.) 

Obs. 1 . Passive verbs are commonly construed with the 
ablative and the preposition a ; as, 

Tu laudaris a me, which is equivalent to Ego laudo te. Virtus dUigi- 
tur a nobis ; Not diligimus virtutem. Gaudeo meum factum probari a te, 
or te probare meum factum : and so almost all active verbs. Neuter and 
deponent verbs also admit this preposition, as, Mare a sole cotlucet, 
Cic. Phal&ris non a paucis interut, Id., So, Cadere ab hoste ; Cessare a 
prad'ds ; Mori ab ense ; Pati, furari, aliquid ab aliquo, &c. Also Venire 
ab hostibus, to be sold ; Vapulare ab aliquo ; Extdare ab urbe. Thus 
likewise many active verbs ; as, Sumere, peter e, toUere, pellere, expectare, 
etnere, &c. ab aliquo. 

The preposition is sometimes understood after passive verbs ; as, De* 
stror conjuge, Ov. ; Desertus tuts, sc. a, Tac. Tabula* dietinguitur undd, 
qui navigat, sc. ab unda, is kept from the water by a plank, Juv. 14, 289. 

The preposition PER is also used in the same sense with A ; as, 
Per me defensa est respublica, or a me : Per me restitutus : Per me, or a 
me factum est, Cic. But PER commonly marks the instrument, and A 
the principal efficient cause ; as, Res agitw per creditors, sc. a rege, at 
a legato ejus, Cic. Fam. i. 1. 

Obs. 2. Passive verbs sometimes govern the dative, espe- 
cially among the poets ; as, 

Neque oernitur ulli, for ab ullo, Virg. Viae audior uUi, Ov. Sen- 
beris Vario, for a Vario, Hor. Od. i. 6, 1. Honesta bonis tnris quemm* 
tur, for a viris, Cic. — Videor, I seem, always governs the dative; as, 
VideHs mihi, you seem to me. But we commonly say, VidSris a *«, 
you are seen by me : although not always ; as, Nulla tuarum audita 
mihi, neque visa sororum, for a me, Virg. JEn. i. 326. 

Obs. 3. Induor, amicior, cingor, accingor, also exuor and discingor, 
are often construed with the accusative, particularly among the poets, 
though we do not find them governing two accusatives in the actirt 
voice ; as, Induitur vestem, or veste. 

Obs. 4. Neuter verbs are for the most part only used impersonally 
in the passive voice ; unless they are joined with a noun of similar sig- 
nification to their own; as, Pugnapugnata est, Cic. Mur. 16. Bellun 
militabitur, Hor. Epod. 1, 23. Passive impersonal verbs are most 
commonly applied either to a multitude, or to an individual taken in- 
definitely ; as, St at Mr f fletur, curritur, vivitur, venitur, &c. a nobis, ab 
Ulis, &c, We are standing, weeping, &c. Bene potest vivi a me, or 
ab aliquo, I or any person may live well. Provtsum est nobis optine <* 
Deo ; Reclamatum est ab omnibus, all cried out against it, Cic. 

They also govern the same cases as when used personally ; as, Vtw- 

Joribvs natu assurgatur, ut suppUcum misereatur, Cic. Inv. i. 30. Except 

the accusative ; for in these phrasep, Itur AihcQas; pugnatum est Md**»» 
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domUur totam noctem, the accusative it not governed by the verb, bat 
by the prepositions ad and per understood. We find, however, Tota 
mihi dormitur hiems ; Norte* vigilantur amor* ; Oceanus raris ab orbe 
nostro navibuM aditur, Tac. Germ. 2. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

XXIX. Ad impersonal verb governs the da- 
tive ; as, 

Expidit reipnbUem, It is profitable for the state. 

So, Alii* si licet, tibi non licet, Ter. Heaut. iv. 5, 49. Non outvie 
kommi contingit adire Corinthum, Hor. Ep. i. 17, 36. Non vacat exi- 
ffuis rebus adesse Jovi, Jupiter is not at leisure to attend to small things, 
Ov. Trist. ii. 216. 

Verbs which in the active voice govern only the dative, are 
used impersonally in the passive, and likewise govern the da- 
tive ; as, 

Favetur mihi, I am favoured ; and not Ego faveor. So, Nocetur 
mihi ; imperatur mihi, &c. We find, however, Hccc ego procurare itn- 
pcror; Ego cur Windsor, for imperatur, invidetur mihi, Hor. Ep. i. 5, 21 ; 
De Art. Poet. 56. 

Obs. 1. These verbs, potest, cespit, incipit, destnit, debet, 
and soleU are used impersonally, when joined with impersonal 
verbs ; as, 

Son potest credi tibi, you cannot be believed ; Mihi non potest noeeri, 
I cannot be hurt ; Negat juqunde posse vim sine virtute, Cio. Per virtu- 
tern potest iri ad astra. Aliorum landi et gloria invideri solet, the praise 
and glory of others use to be envied, Id. Neque afortissimis infirmis- 
svrno generi resisti posse, the weakest could not be resisted by the bra- 
vest, Sail. Jug. 67. 

Obs. 2. Various verbs are used both personally and impersonally ; 
as, Venit in mentem mihi hoe res, vel de hate re, vel hujus ret, scil. memo- 
ries, this thing came into my mind. Est cur* mihi hoc res, vel de hae 
re ; Doleo, vel dolet mihi id factum esse. 

Obs. 3. The neuter pronoun it is always joined with impersonal 
verbs in English ; as, it rains, it shines, &c. And in Latin an infinitive 
is commonly subjoined to impersonal verbs, or the subjunctive with vt, 
forming a part of a sentence which may be supposed to supply the place 
of a nominative ; as, Nobis non licet peccare, the same with peccatum ; 
Omnibus bonis expedit rempublicam esse salvam, i. e. Salus reipublicai ex- 
pidit omnibus bonis, Cic. Phil. 13, 8. Accxdxt, evenit, contigit, ut ibi 
essemus. — These nominatives, hoc, iBud, id, idem, quod, &c. are some* 
times joined to Impersonal verbs ; as, Idem mihi licet, Cic. Verr. v. 70. 
Sed marxto ista non e&dem lieent, CatulL 61, 147^ by 
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Exc. I. REFERT &n& INTEREST require the geni- 
tive; as, 
Refert patris, It concerns my father. Interest omnium, It is the interest of alL 

4[ But mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, are put in the accu- 
sative plural neuter ; as, 

Non mea refert, It does not concern me. 

Obs. 1. Some think mea, tua, sua, &c. to be in the ablat. 
sing. fern. We say either, cujus interest, and quorum in- 
terest ; or cuja interest, from cujus, -a, -urn. 

Obs. 2. Refert and interest are often joined with these nominatives, 
id, hoe, iUud, quid, quod, nihil, &c. ; also with common nouns, and with 
these genitives, tanti, quanti, magni, permagni, parvi, pluris ; as, Hoc 
parvi refert ; Mud mea magni interest, Cic. Att. zi. 22. Usque adee 
magni refert sludinm, Lucr. iv. 985. Incessus ingravidd refert, Plin. vii. 6. 

These verbs are frequently construed with the adverbs, tantum, 
quantum, multum, plus, plurimum, infinitum, partem, maxkne, vehement er, 
minim e, &c. ; as, Faciam, quod maxime reipubKca inter esse judicabo, Cic. 
Sometimes, instead of the genitive, they take the accusative with tfas 
prep, ad; as, Quid id ad me, aut ad meam rem refert, Persa quid rerun 
gerantf Of what importance is it, &c. Plaut. Pers. iv. 3, 44. Magni 
ad honorem nostrum interest, Cic. ; rarely the dative ; as, Die, quid re- 
ferat intra natures fines viventi, &c. Hor. Sat. i. 1, 49. Sometimes they 
are placed absolutely ; as, Magnopere interest opprhni Dolabellam, it is 
of great importance, Cic. PermuUum interest, qualis primus aditus sit, 
Id. Adebne est fundata leviter fides, ut, ubi sim, quam qui sim, magis 
referat t Li v. ii. 7. Plurimum enim intererit, quibus artibus, et quibus 
hune tu moribus instituas, Juv. 14, 73. 

Obs. 3. The genitive after refert and interest is governed by somt 
substantive understood, with which the possessives mea, tua, sua, &c 
likewise agree; as, Interest Ciceronis, i. e. est inter negotia Cieeronis; 
Refert patris, i. e. refert se hose res ad negotia patris. So, Interest mea, 
i. e. est inter negotia mea. 

Exc. II. These five, MISERET, PCENITET, PU- 
BET, TJEDET, and PIGET, govern the accusative of 
a person, with the genitive of a thing; as, 
Mis&ret me tui, I pity you. Tadet me vita, I am weary of life. 

Panitet me peccati, I repent of my Pudet me culpa, I am ashamed of 

sin. my fault. 

Obs. 1. The genitive here is properly governed either by negotium 
understood, or by some other substantive of a signification similar to 
that of the verb with which it is joined j as, Miseret me tui 9 that it, 
negotium qt miseratio tvi miseret me, 

Obs. 2. An infinitive, or some part of a sentence, may supply th« 
place of the genitive ; as, Panitet me peceasse, or quod peccaverim. The 
accusative is frequently understood ; as, Scelerum si bene panitet, soil 
•not, Hor. Od. iii. 24, 50. 
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Obi. 3. Misiret, pamitet, &o. are sometimes used personally, espe- 
cially when joined with these nominatives, hoc, id, quod, &c. ; as, Ipse sui 
misertt, Lucr. iii. 894. Non te hate pudentf Ter. Ad. iv. 7, 36. Nihil, 
quod panitere possit, facia*, for cujus te panitere possit, Cic. 

"We sometimes find miseret joined with two accusatives ; as, Mene- 
demi vicem miseret me, soil, secundum, or quod ad, Ter. Heaut. iv. 5, 1. 

Obs. 4. The preterites of miseret, pudet, tadet, and piget, when used 
in the passive form, govern the same cases with the active ; as, Miseri- 
tum est me tuarum fortunarum, Ter. We likewise find miserescii and 
miseretur used impersonally ; as, Miserescii me tut, Ter. ; Misereatur U 
fratrum ; Neque me tut, neque tuorum hberorum misereri potest, Cic. 

Exc. III. DECET, DELECT AT, JUVAT, and 
OPORTET, govern the accusative of a person, with the 
infinitive; as, 

Delectat me studere, It delights me to study. 

Non decet te rixari, It does not become you to scold. 

Obs. 1. These verbs are sometimes used personally; as, Parvum 
parva decent, Hor. Ep. i. 7, 44. Est aliquid, quod non oporteat, etiam 
si Heet, Cic. Balb. 3. Hoc facta ab Mo oportcbant, Ter. Heaut. iii. 2, 25, 

Obs. 2. Decet is sometimes construed with the dative ; as, Ita nobis 
decet, Ter. Ad. v. 8, 5. 

Obs. 3. Oportet is elegantly joined with the subjunctive 
mood, ut being understood ; as, 

Sibi quisque consulat oportet, Cic. : or with the perfect participle, 
esse or fuxsse being understood ; as, Communicatum oportuit ; mansum 
oportuit ; Adolescenti morem gestum oportuit, the young man should have 
been humoured, Ter. Ad. ii. 2, 6. 

Obs. 4. Fallit, fugit, praterit, latet, when used impersonally, also go- 
vern the accusative with the infinitive ; as, In lege nulla esse ejusmodi 
caput, non tefallit; De Dionysio fugit me ad te antea scribere, Cic Att. 
tii. 18. 

Note. Attlnet, pertinet, and spectat, are construed with ad : Ad rem- 
publicum pertinet, me conservari, Cic. Att. ix. 11. And so personally, 
llle ad me attinet, belongs, Ter. Ad. iii. 3. 82. Res ad arma spectat, 
looks, points, Cic. Fam. xiv. 5. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OP THE INFINITIVE, 

XXX. One Verb governs another in the in- 
finitive ; as, 

C*pio discere, I desire to learn. 

Obs. 1. The infinitive is often governed by adjectives ; as, 
Lyricorum Horatius, fere solus est legi dignus, Quinctil. x. 
1, 96. And sometimes depends on a substantive ; as, Tempus 
equumfumantia solvere colla, Virg. G. ii. 542. 
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Ons. 2. The word governing the infinitive is sometimes understood; 
ss, Mene ineepto desistere victam f scil. deett, or par est, Virg. JEn. i. 37. 
Vidert est, one may tee ; JHcere non est, soil, eopia, or facultas, Hor. Sat. i. 
5, 87. And sometimes the infinitive itself is to be supplied ; as, Socr&~ 
temfidibus docuit, scil. canere, Cic. Fam. ix. 22. So, Discere, scire fidxbms. 

Obs. 3. The infinitive was not improperly called by the ancients 
Nomen verbi, the name or noun of the verb ; because it is both joined 
with an adjective like a substantive ; as, Velle swan cuique est, every one 
has a will of his own ; and likewise supplies the place of a noun, not 
only in the nominative, but also in all the oblique cases; as, 1. In the 
nominative, Latrocinari, fraudare, turps est, Cic. Ingenuas didieisse 
fideliter artes, emollit mores, nee sinit esseferos, Ov. Ep. ex P. ii. 9, 47. 
— 2. In the genitive, Perttus cantare, for cantandi or canUU, Virg. E. 
10, 32. — 3. In the dative, Et vos servire magi*, quam imperare, parati 
estis, Sail. Cat. 20. — 4. In the accusative, Da mihi fuller e t for arUmfal- 
lendx, Hor. Ep. i. 16, 61. Quodfaciam superest, prater amare, ntkil, 
Ov. Ep. 19, 16 — 5. In the vocative, O tivere nostrum, ut non sentien- 
tibus effiuut for vita nostra — 6. In the ablative, Dignus amort, for 
amore, or qui ametur, Virg. E. 5, 89. 

Obs. 4. Instead of the infinitive, a different construction is often used 
after verbs of doubting, willing, ordering, fearing, hoping ; in short, after 
any verb which has relation to futurity ; as, Dubitat itafaeere, or more 
frequently, an, num, or utrum ita factum* sit ; Dubitavit, anfaceretuecne; 
Nondubito, quinfeeerit, Vismefacere, or utfaciam. Metuit tangi, or 
ne tangatur. Spero te venturum esse, or fire ut venias. Nunquam puta- 
mfore, ut ad te supplex venirem, Cic. Att. xvi. 16, C. Existimabautfu- 
turumfuisse ut oppidum amitteretur, Cess. B. C. iii. 101. 

Obs. 5. To, which in English is the sign of the infinitive, is omitted 
after bid, dare, need, make* see, hear, feel, and some others ; as, I bid him 
doit; and in Latin may often be rendered otherwise than by the infini- 
tive ; as, I am sent to complain, Mittor questum, or ut queror, &c. ; Ready 
to hear, promptus ad audiendum; Time to read, tempus legendi; Fit 
to swim, aptus natando ; Easy to say, facile dictu ; I am to write, 
seripturus sum ; A house to let, or more properly, to be let, damns lo- 
eanda ; He was left to guard the city, relictus est ut tueretur urbem. 

To, in English, is often taken absolutely ; as, To confess the truth; t$ 
proceed; to conclude; that is. That I mag confess the truth, &c. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF PARTICIPLES, 
GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

XXXI. Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
govern the case of their own verbs ; as, 

Amans virtutem, Loving virtue. Car ens frauds, Wanting guile. 

Obs. 1 . Passive participles often govern the dative, parti- 
cularly when they are used as adjectives ; as, 

Suspeetus mihi, suspected by me ; Suspeetiores regibus, Sail. Cat. 7. In- 
visus mihi, hated by me, or hateful to me. Indies invisior, Suet. Tib. 13. 
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Occulta, et maribvs non invito, sdem, sed etiam inaudita sacra, unseen, 
Cic. Har. Reap. 27. 

EXOSUS, PEROSUS, and often also PERTJESUS, govern the 
accusative ; as, Tadas exosajugales, Ov. Met. i. 483. Plebs contulum 
momen 9 hand seats quam regum, perosa erat, Liv. iii. 34. PerUuut igna- 
viam suarn ; semet ipse, displeased with, Suet. ; vitam, weary of, Just. 
xxxviii. 9. 

Verbals in BUND US govern the case of their own verbs; as, Gra- 
tulabundus patriot, Just. vi. 8. Vitabundus castra hostium, Li?, xxv. 13. 
So sometimes also nouns ; as, Justitia est obtemperatio scriptis legions, 
Cic. Leg. i. 15. Insidia consuli. Sail. Cat. 32. Domum reditionis spe 
ntblatd, Cass. B. G. i. 5. Quid tibi hanc curatio est rem f Plaut. Amph. 
i. 3, 31 ; «/. Id. Cas. ii. 6, 54. 

Ojbb. 2. These verbs, do, reddo, volo, euro, facio, habeo, comperio, 
with the perfect participle, form a periphrasis similar to what we use 
in English ; as, Compertum habeo, for comperi, I have found, SalL 
Effectum dabo, for efficiam ; Invention tibi curabo, et mecum adductum 
tuum Pamphilum, i. e. inveniam et adducam, Ter. Andr. iv. 2, 1. 
Sometimes the gerund is used with ad; as, Tradere eigentes diripiendas, 
or ad diripiendum, Cic. Rogo, accipia, do aUquid utendum, or ad uten- 
dum ; Misit mihi librum legendum, or ad legendum, Cic. 

Obs. 3. These verbs, euro, habeo, mando, loco, condueo, do, tribuo, 
mitto, &c. are elegantly construed with the participle in dus, instead of 
the infinitive; as, Funus faciendum curavi, tor fieri, or ut fieret ; Co* 
lumnas adificandas locavit, Cic. Verr. i. 59. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF GERUNDS. 

XXXII. Gerunds are construed like substan- 
tive nouns ; as, 

Studendum est mihi, I must study. Aptus studendo, Fit for studying. 
Tempus studendi, Time of study. Scio studendum esse mihi, I know 

that I must study. 
But more particularly ; 

I. The Gerund in DUM with the verb est governs the 
dative ; as, 
Legendum est mihi, I must read. Moriendum est omnibus, All must die. 

So, Scio legendum esse mihi ; moriendum esse omnibus, &c. 

Obs. 1. This gerund always imports obligation or necessity, and may 
be resolved into oportet, necesse est, or the like, and the infinitive, or the 
subjunctive with the conjunction ut ; as, Omnibus est moriendum, or 
omnibus necesse est mori, or ut moriantur ; or, Necesse est ut omnes mori- 
antur. Consulendum est tibi a me, I must consult for your good, for 
Oportet ut consulam tibi, Cic. 

Obs. 2. The dative is often understood ; as, Orandum est, ut sit mens 
sana in corpore sdno, sc. tibi, Juv. 1. 356. Hie vincendum, aut morien- 
dum, milites, est, sc. vobis, Liv. xxi. 43. Deliberandum est diu, quodsta* 
tuendum est semel, sc. tibi, v. alicui, Pub. Syr. Canes potius acres pa** 
co* habendum, quam multos, sc. est tibi, i, e. oportet te habere, Varr. B. 
E. i. 21, 1. 
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II. The Gerund in Dl is governed by substantives or ad- 
jectives; as, 

Tempus legendi, Time of reading. Cupidus discendi, Desirous of learning. 

80, Certus eundi, determined on going, or to depart, Virg. iEn. iv. 
654. Et qua tantafuit Romam tibi causa videndi? Id. E. 1, 27. Cm 
dabii partes tcelus expiandi Jupiter f Hpr. Od. i. 2» 29. Ipsi consula- 
tum petenti magna spes, sc. erat, Sail. Gat. 16. Veritus ne relievos po- 
pulares metus invaderet parendi sibi, Id. Jug. 35. 

Obs. This gerund is sometimes construed with the genitive plural ; 
at, Facultas agrorum condonandi, for agros, Cic. Phil. 5, 3. Copia 
spectandi comadiarum, for comosdias, Ter. Heaut. Prol. 29. But chiefly 
with pronouns ; as, In castra venerunt sui pvrgandi causd, Caes. B. G. 
ir. 13. Vestri adhortandi causd, Liv. xxi. 41. Ejus videndi cupidus, 
ic.femina, Ter. Hec. iii. 3, 12. The gerund here is supposed to go- 
vern the genitive like a substantive noun. 

III. The Gerund in DO of the dative case is governed by 
adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness ; as, 

Charta utilis scribendo, Paper useful for writing. 

80, Nullum semen ultra quadrimatum utile est serendo, Plin. xix. 58, 
11. Charta emporetica est inutilis scribendo, Id. xiii. 23, 12. Rubens 
ferrum non est habile tundendo, Id. xxxiv. 43, 15. 

Obs. 1. Sometimes the adjective is understood ; as, Non est solvendo, 
scil. par, or ha bills, ^e is not able to pay, Cic. Fam. iii. 8. So, Cum 
solvendo cicitates non essent, Cic. Fam. iii. 8. Alexandrine ficus non 
sunt vescendo, sc. apta, are not fit for eating, Plin. xv. 18. So, Badix 
ejus est vescendo, sc. apta, Id. xxi. 56, 16. Aqua bituminata et niirosa 
bibendo atque purgationibus, sc. utilis, Id. xxxi. 6. 

Obs. 2. This gerund is sometimes governed also by verbs; as, 
Adesse scribendo, Cic. Har. Besp. 7. Aptus habendo ensem 9 for wearing, 
Yirg. JEn. xii. 88. Is finis censendo factus est, Liv. i. 44. 

IV. The Gerund in DUM of the accusative case is go- 
verned by the prepositions ad or inter ; as, 

Promptus ad avdiendum, Ready to hear. 

Attentus inter docendum f Attentive in time of teaching. 

Obs. This gerund is also governed by some other prepositions; a» f 
Ante domandum, Yirg. G. iii. 206. Pecuniam ab aliquo ob absolvend*» 
accipere, Cic. Yerr. ii. 32. Plus eloquentia circa movendum valet, QuinctiL 
iv. 5, 6. Or it depends on some verb going before, and then with 
the verb esse governs the dative case ; as, Scio moriendum esse omnibus, 
I know that all must die. Esse is often understood ; as, Moriendum 
tibi potitts, quam perpetiendum putant, Cic Yerr. i. 32. 

V. The Gerund in DO of the ablative case is governed by 
the prepositions, a, ab f de 9 e, e#, or in ; as, 

Pesna a peccando abuterret. Punishment frightens from tUunaf* 
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* Or without a preposition, as the ablative of manner or 
cause ; as, 

Memoria excolendo augetur. The memory is improved by exercising it. 
Defessus sum ambulando, I am wearied with walking. 

Obs. The gerund in its nature very much resembles the infinitive. 
Hence the one is frequently put for the other ; as, Est tempus legendi, 
or legere : only the gerund is never joined with an adjective, and is 
lometimes taken in a passive sense ; as, Cum Tisidium vocaretur ad im- 
perandum, i. e. ut ipri imperaretur, to receive orders, Sail. Jug. 62. 
Nunc ades ad bnperandum, tW ad parendum potius ; sic enim antiqui 
loquebantur, i. e. ut tibi imperetur, Cic. Fam. ix. 25. Urit videndo, 
i. e. dum ridetur, Virg. G. iii. 215. 

The gerund in English becomes a substantive by prefixing the arti- 
cle to it, and then it is always to be construed with the preposition of; 
as, He is employed in writing letters, or tn the writing of letters / but it it 
improper to say, in the writing, or t» writing of letters. 

Gerunds turned into participles in dus. 

XXXVI. Gerunds governing the accusative 
are elegantly turned into participles in dus, 
which, like adjectives, agree with their substan- 
tives in gender, number, and case ; as, 

By the Gerund. By the Participle or Gerundive. 

Petendum est mihi pacem, ") £ 5* f **** *•* p*t**da mihi. 

Tempus petendi pacem, I g § \ Tempus petenda pacts. 

Ad petendum pacem, f u §< y Ad petendam pacem. 

A petendo pacem, ) °| C^ petendd pace. 

Obs. 1. In changing Gerunds into participles in dus, the 
participle and the substantive are always to be put in the same 
case in which the Gerund was ; as, 

Genitive ; Inita sunt consilia urbis delenda, civium trucidandorum, 
nominis Bomani exstinguendi, Cic. Muren. 37. 

Dative ; Perpetiendo labori idoneus, Colum. i. 9, 3. Capessenda reU 
publica habUis, Tac. Area firma templis ac porticibus susUnendis, Liv. 
ii. 5. Oneri ferettdo est, sc. aptus, v. habilis, Liv. ii. 9. Natus mite- 
riisferendis, Ter. Liter is dandis vigilare, Cic. Locum oppido condendo 
eapere, Liv. Manubia, qua perducendo ad culmen operi dettwata erant, 
Liv. i. 55. 

Accusative and Ablative ; Ad defendendam Romam ab oppugnandd 
Cupud duces fiomanos abstrahere, Liv. xxvii. 7. Orationem Latinam 
kgendii nostris efficies pleniorem, Cic. Of. i. 1. 

Obs. 2. The gerunds of verbs which do not govern the accusative, 
are never changed into the participle, except those of medeor, utor t 
ubutor, fruor, fungor, and potior ; as, Spes potiundi urbe, or potiunda 
urbis ; justitia fruenda causa, videntur olim bene morati reges constitute. 
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Cic. Off. Si. IS. IUa etas mrngit adhctcutenda idonea est, Ter. Heart. K 1, 
81 . Not in omni mvnerejungendo tummam adhibebimut dffigeutiam, Cic. 
Att. i. 1 . Bat we always say, Cupidut tubteniendi tibi, and never tui, &c. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF SUPINES. 

1. The Supine in um. 

XXXVII. The supine in um is put after a 
verb of motion ; as, 

Abiit deambulatum, He has gone to walk. 

So, Duc&re cohort* pradatum, Li v. Nunc vents irrltum damnum t 
Quod in rem tuam optimum fact* arbitror, te id admonitum venio, Plaut. 

Obs. 1 . The supine in um is elegantly joined with the verb «©, to 
express the signification of any verb more strongly ; as, It te perdUtm, 
the same with id agit, or operant dot ut te perdat, he is bent on his own 
destruction, Ter. Andr. i. 1, 107. So, Dum paucis tceleratit pareunt, 
bonot omnet perditum eunt, Sail. Cat. 62 ; c/. Id. Jog. 31. This supine, 
with iri taken impersonally, supplies the place of the infinitive passive ; 
as, An credebas illam tine tud operd in eubieuhtm iri deduetum domumf 
which may be thus resolved, An eredebat iri (a te, vel ab aliquo) de- 
duetum (i. e. ad deducendum) Warn domum, Bid you think that she 
would be brought home into your bed-chamber, without any pains of 
your own ? Ter. Ad. iv. 5, 60. The supine here may be considered 
as a verbal substantive governing the accusative, like the gerund. 

Obs. 2. The supine in um is put after other verbs besides verbs of , 
motion ; as, Dedit filiam nuptum ; Cantatum provocemut, Ter. Revo- 
eatut defentum patriam ; Divisit copiat hiematum, Nep. I 

Obs. 3. The meaning of this supine may be expressed by several 
tther parts of the verb; as, Venit oratttm opem: or, 1. Venit open | 
randi cautd, or opit oranda eautd. 2. Venit ad orandum opem t or ad 
jrandam opem, 3. Venit opi oranda*. 4. Venit opem oraturut, 5. Venit | 
jui, or ut opem oret. 6. Venit opem orare. But the third and the last 
A these are seldom used. 

2. The Supine in u. 

XXXVIII. The supine in u is put after an 
Ijective noun ; as, 

Facile dictu, Easy to tell, or to be told. 

So, Nil dictu fxdum, visuque, hate limina tanoat, intra qua pner eft, 

uv. 14, 43. Difficilis ret est inventu verut amicus; Fat, v. nefiu est 

ictu ; guod tcitu oput est, Cic. Inv. i. 20. Ita dictu ett opus, Ter. Hesut. 

». 1, 68. Quodque nefat dictu, fieri nee posse putavi, Ov. Pont. i. 9, 3. 

Obs. 1. The supine in «, being used in a passive sense, hardly erer 

governs any case. It is sometimes, especially in old writeis, put after 

vei'bs of motion ; as, Nunc obsonatu redeo, from getting provisions, Plaut. 

imut cubitu turgat (villicus), from bed, pottremut cubitum eat, Cat. 5. 
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On 2. This supine may be rendered by tee infinitive, or by the 
gerund with the preposition ad; as, Difficile oognitu, eognosei, or ad 
cognooeendmm ; ResjaciH* ad crtdendunx, Cic. 

Obs. 3. The supine* being nothing else but verbal nount of the 
fourth declension, used only in the accusative and ablative singular, are 
governed in these cases by prepositions understood ; the supine in vm 
by the preposition ad, and the supine in u by the preposition in. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF INDECLINABLE WORDS. 

I. THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

XXXIX. Adverbs are joined to verbs and par- 
ticiples, to adjectives, and to other adverbs ; as, 

Bene scribit. He writes well. FortUer pugnans, Fighting bravely. 

Servus egregik fidclis, A slave Satis bene, Well enough, 

remarkably faithful. 

Obs. 1 . Adverbs are sometimes likewise joined to substan- 
tives; as, 

Homtrus plant orator; plant noster, vert Metellus, Cic. So, Hodie 
mane; eras mane; heri mane; hodie vesperi, &c. ; tarn manes iam vespers. 

Obs. 2. The adverb for the most part in Latin, and always in Eng- 
lish, is placed near to the word which it modifies or affects. 

Obs. 3. Two negatives, both in Latin and English, are 
equivalent to an affirmative ; as, 

Nee non senserunt, nor did they not perceive, i. e. et senserunt, and 
they did perceive ; Non poteram non exanimari metu, Cic. So, Non 
sumneseius, i. e. seio, Cic. de Or. i. 1 1. Haud nihil est, i. e. est aliquid, 
Ter. Eun. iv. 2, 13 ; nonnulli, i. e. aliqvi; nonnunquam, i. e. aUquando; 
non nemo, i. e. quidam ; nemo non, i. e. quiRbet, &c. Examples, how- 
ever, of the contrary of this occur in good authors, both Latin and 
English. Thus, in imitation of the Greeks, two negatives sometimes 
make a stronger negation : Neque ego haud committam, ut, si quid pec- 
catum siet, (te) fecisse dieas de med sententid, I will not cause, that, &e. 
Plant. Bacch. iv. 9, 114. Jura, te non nocUurum homini hoe de re ne» 
mini, for nuM homini, Id. Mil. v. 1, 18; cf. Epid. iv. 1, 6; & v. 1, 67. 
Nolle sueeessum, non Patribus, non Consulibus, they did not wish suc- 
cess either to the Patricians, or the Consuls, Liv. ii. 45. So, Nihil 
itU nee ausus, nee potuit, Virg. JEn. iz. 428. Add Virg. E. 4, 52, and 
6, 53; Ter. Eon. v. 9, 47; Heaut. i. 1, 11. Nullius ret neque pros, 
neque manceps /actus est, Nep. 25, 6. 

But what chiefly deserves attention in Adverbs, is the Degree of 
Comparison, and the Mood with which they are joined. 1. Apprmi, 
admodum, vehementer, maximi, perquam, valcfc, oppido, &c. and per in 
composition, are usually joined to the Positive ; as, Utrique nostrum 
gratum admodum feeeris, you will do what is very agreeable to both of 
us, Cic. Amic. 4 ; perquam puerile, very childish ; oppido puuci, very 
few ; perfacile est, &c. In like manner, parum, multum, nimium, tantum, 
quantum, aliquantum; as, In rebus apertissimis nimium longi sumus; paru 
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firmus s multum bonus, Cic. Adverbs in urn are sometimes also joined to 
Comparatives ; as, Forma triri aliquantum amplior humand, Liv. i. 7. 

Quam is joined to the Positive or Superlative in different senses; 
as, Qudm difficile est/ How difficult it is ! Qudm crudelis, or Ut crudelis 
est / How cruel he is I Flens qudm famiUariter, very familiarly, Ter. 
So, qudm severi, very severely, Cic. ; qudm late*, very widely, Caes. 
Tarn multa, qudm, &c. as many things as, &c. Qudm maxima* potest 
capias armat, as great forces as possible, Sail. Jug. 13. Qudm maxima* 
gratia* agit, qudm primum, qudm stepissimi, Cic. Qudm quisque pessimi 
fecit, tarn maximi tutus est, Sail. Jug. 31. 

Facile, for hand dubii, undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to Superla- 
tives, or words of a similar meaning ; as, Facili doctissimus, factii prin- 
ceps, v. pracipuus. Longe, to Comparatives or Superlatives, rarely to 
the Positive ; as, Longe omnium eloquentissimus Plato, Cic de Or. i. 1 1. 
Pedibus longi melior Lycus, Virg. Jito. ix. 556. 

2. Cum, when, is construed with the Indicative or Subjunctive, oftener 
with the latter ; Bum, whilst, or how long, with the Indicative ; as, 
Dum hoc aguntur ; JEgroto, dum anima est, spes esse dicitur, Cic. Att. 
ix. 10. Donee eris felix, multos numerabis amicos, Ov. Trist. i. 8, 5. 
Dum and Donec, for usque dum, until, sometimes with the Indicative 
and sometimes with the Subjunctive ; as, Opperior, dum ista cognosce, 
Cic. Att. x. 3. Hand desinam, donec perfecero hoc, Ter. Phorm. iii. 2, 
73. So, Quoad, for quamdiu, quantum, quatenus, as long, as much, as 
far as; thus, Quoad Catitinafuit in urbes Quoad tibi aquum videbiiurt 
quoad possem et liccret ; quoad progrh'di potuerit amentia, Cic. But 
Quoad, until, oftener with the Subjunctive ; as, Thessalonlcm esse sta- 
tueram, quoad aliquid ad me scriberes, Cic. Att. iii. 13. — but not always; 
Non faciam jinem rogandi, quoad nunciatum erit te fecisse, Cic. ib. xvi. 
20. — The pronoun ejus, with facere or fieri, is elegantly added to quoad; 
as, Quoad ejus facere poteris, ib. xi. 12. Quoad ejus fieri possit, Cic. 
Fam. v. 8. Ejus is thought to be here governed by aliquid, or some 
such word understood. — Quoad corpus, quoad animam, for secundum, 
or quod attinet ad corpus vel animam, as to the body or soul, is esteemed 
by the best grammarians not to be good Latin. 

3. Postquah or posteaquam, after, is usually joined with the Indi- 
cative; Antequam, Pbiusquam, before; Simul, simul ac, soiul 
atque, simul ut, as soon as ; Ubi, when, sometimes with the Indica- 
tive, and sometimes with the Subjunctive ; as, Antequam dico, or dicam, 
Cic. Simul ac persensit, Virg. iEn. iv. 90. Simul ut videro Curionem, 
Cic. Att. x. 4. Hoc ubi dicta dedit, Liv. xxii. 50 ; Virg. Mn. vi. 628. 
Ubi semel quis pejeracerit, ei credi postea non oportet, Cio. Babir. 13. 
So N2E, or ne, truly ; as, Nee ego homo sum infelix, Ter. Ne tu, si id 

fecisses, melius fames turn consuluisses, Cic. Phil. ii. 2. But me, not, 
with the Imperative, or more elegantly with the Subjunctive ; as, Ne 
jura, Plant. Ne post conferas culpam in me, Ter. Ne tot annorumfeli- 
dtatem in unius horce dederis dis crimen t Liv. xxx. 30. 

4. Quasi, Ceu, Tanqdam, Pebinde, when they denote resemblance, 
are joined with the Indicative ; Fuit ohm, quasi ego sum, senex, Plant. 
Adversi rupto ceu quondam turbine venti confligunt, Virg. iEn. ii. 416. 
Hac omnia perinde sunt, ut aguntur, Cic. de Or. iii. 56. But when 
used ironically, they have the Subjunctive ; as, Quasi de verbo, non de 
re laboretur, Cic. Tusc. ii. 12. 
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A. Unit am, 6 8i t ut for uHnam, I wish, take the Subjunctive ; as, 
Vtinam ea res ei voluptati sit, Cic. Fam. xiv. 1. O mini preeteritos re- 
ferat si Jupiter annos, Virg. JEn. viii. 560. Ut ilium dii deaque perdant, 
Ter. Eun. ii. 3, II. 

6. Ut, when or after, takes the Indicative ; as, Ut discessit, venit, Ac 
1" Also for ovArn or quomodo, how ! as, C/if valet! Utfalsus animi est/ 
Ut tape summa ingenia in occulto latent/ Plaut. Capt. i. 2. 62. T Or 
when It simply denotes resemblance ; as, Ut tute es, item omnes censes esse, 
as yon are, Plaut. Bud. iv. 4, 55. fin this sense it sometimes has the Sub- 
junctive; as, Utsementem/eceris,ita metes, as you sow, Cic. deOr. ii. 65. 

7. Qui*, for cub won, takes the Indicative ; as, Quin continetis vocem, 
indicem stultitia vestra f Cic. Babir. 6. f For Imo, nay or but, the 
Indicative or Imperative ; as, Quin est paratum argentum ; quin tu hoe 
audi, Ter. \ For Ut koh, qui, qua, quod won, or quo minus, the 
Subjunctive ; as, Nulla tarn faeilis res, quin difficiiis siet, quam invitus 
facias, Ter. Heaut. iv. 4, 1. Nemo est, quznmaHts Faeere non possum, 
quin ad te mittam, I cannot help sending ; Nihil abest, quin sim miserri- 
mus, Cic Att. xi. 15. 

THE GOVEBNMENT OF ADVEBBS. 

XL. Some adverbs of time, place, and quan- 
tity, govern the genitive ; as, 

Pridie ejus diei, The day before that day. 

Ubique gentium, Every where. 

Satis est verborum, There is enough of words. 

1. Adverbs of Time governing the genitive are, interea, postea, inde, 
tunc ; as, Interea loci, in the mean time ; postea loci, afterwards ; inde 
loci, then ; tunc temporis, at that time. 2. Of Place : ubi and quo, with 
their compounds, ublque, ubicunque, vbicis, ubiubi, Sec. Also, ed, Hue, 
kuccine, unde, usque, usquam, nusquam, longi, ibidem; as, Ubi, qub, quovis, 
&c. ; also usquam, nusquam, unde terrarum, vel gentium ; longe gentium / 
ibidem loci: *o audacitt, vecordia, miser iarum, &c. to that pitch of bold- 
ness, madness, misery, &c. 3. Of Quantity : abunde, aff&tim, largiter, 
mints, satis, parum, minimi,' as, Abundi gloria, aff&tim divitiarum, lar- 
giter auri, satis eloquentia, sapienties parum est UK, vel iUe habet, he has 
enough of glory, riches, &c. Minimi gentium, by no means. Nimis 
insidiarum, Cic. Or. 51. 

Some add erpdand instar; as, Donarivirtutisergd, for the sake of virtue, 
Cic. de Opt. Gen. Orat. 7. Instar montis equum — adfficant, like a moun- 
tain, Virg. JEn. ii. 15. But these are properly nouns. (See page 51.) 

Ob8. 1. These adverbs are thought to govern the Genitive, because 
they imply in themselves the force of a substantive ; as, Potential glo- 
rutque abunde* adeptus, the same with abundantiam gloria / or res, locus, 
or negotium, with a preposition, may be understood ; as, Interea loci, i. e. 
inter ea negotia loci / Ubi terrarum, for in quo loco terrarum. 

Obs. 2. We usually say, pridie, postridie ejus diei, seldom diem ; but 
pridie, postridie Kalendas, Nonas, Idas, ludos Apollin&res, natalem eju*. 
absokutionem ejus, &c. ; rarely Kalendarum, &c. 

Obs. 3. En and ecce are construed either with the nomi- 
native or accusative ; as, 
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Sometimes a dative ii added; as, Eece Hbi Strata, Cic. Acad. ft. S& 
£cce dvof (scil. aras) Hbi, Daphni, Yirg. £. 5, 66. En Hbi, inqmit, ut 
sentias r &c. Lir. ii. 12. In like manner is construed hem put for eeec ; 
as, Hem Hbi Daman, Ter. Andr. ▼. 2, 1. But in all these examples 
some verb most be understood. 

XLL Some derivative adverbs govern the case 
of their primitives ; as, 

Omnium optime loquitur, He speaks the best of all. 

Convenienter nature, Agreeably to nature. 

Fenit obviam ei, He came to meet him. 

Proxime castris, or castra, Next the camp. 

II. THE CONSTRUCTION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

1. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 

AD astra, to the stars ; religari ad manus venire, to come to a dot* 
asserem, to be bound to a plank ; engagement ; ad libellam deberi, 
ad diem remain, solvam, Ac at to a farthing, no more and no 
or on ; ad portam, ostium, fores, /est ; ad amussim, exactly ; ad 
at, before ; ad urbem, Tiberim, hsec visa audit&que, upon teeing 
near, at ; ad templa supplicatio, and hearing these things, Lir. 
in ; ad summum, at most, or to AD seems sometimes to be taken 
the top; ad summam, on the whole, adverbially; as, Ad duo millia 
Cic. ; ad ultimum, extremum, at csssa sunt ; ad mille hominum 
last, finally ; ad v. in speoiem, to amissum est ; ad ducenti peric- 
appearance ; mentis ad omnia ca- runt, about, Lir. 
pacitas ; annus fatalis ad interi- APUD forum, at ; apud me coena- 
tum ; lenius ad severitatem, for, bis, at my house ; apud senatum, 
with respect to, Cic. ; ad virum, ju dices, v. aliquem dicere, be- 
st, corpus, to the quick ; ad judi- fore ; apud majores nostros, 
cem agere, before ; nihil ad Cae- among ; apad Xenophontem, m 
sarem, tn comparison of; numero the book of; Est mihi fides, w& 
ad duodecim, to the number of; valeo apud ilium, / hare credit 
omnes ad unum, to a man ; ad with him ; facio te apud ilium 
hoc, besides; ad vulgi opinionem, deum, Ter. Ad. It. 1, 19. 
according to ; homo ad unguem ANTE diem, focum, fee. before. 
fsctus, an accomplished man ; her- AD VERSUS, v. -um; Contra 
b» ad lunam messse, by the light hostes, against; ad versus inflmos 
of Virg. ; ad tempos venit, at ; justitia est servanda, towards; 
Ira brevis est et ad tempus, for ; adversum hunc loqui, to, Ter. 
ad tempus consilium capiam, ac- LerTna adversum Antip&lim, over 
cording to, Cic; ad decern an- against, Plin. iii. 11. 
nos, after; annos ad quinqua- CIS vel CITRA flumen, on this 
ginta natus, about, Cic; nebdla su/e ; citra necessitatem, without; 
erat ad moltom diei, for a great Ede citra croditatem, bibe citra 
part of the day, Liv. ; ad pedes ebrietatem, Sen. 
jacere, provolvi, procombere, Jc CIRCUM&CIRCAregem,afto«f; 
ad genua; ad manus esse, at; ad Varia circa hsec opinio, Plla. ; 
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Circa qum omnia multas homini- 
bus labor est, Quinct. ii. 16, 14. 

EKGA amicos, towards. EXTRA, 
muros ; Extra jocum, periculom, 
noxiam, sortem, without ; nemo 
extra te, besides ; extra conjura- 
tionem, not concerned in, SalL 

INFRA tectum, below the roof. 

INTER fratres, among 



or except you ; prater ciun fa* 
gere, beyond ; prater legem, mo- 
rem, sequum et bonum, spem, opi- 
nionem, ic. contrary to, against, 
beyond; prater cmteros excel- 
lere, lamentari, above; prater 
ripam ire, along, near; prater 
oculos, before, Cic. 
inter, & PROPTER virtutem, for, on ac- 
count of; propter aqua rlvum, 
near, hard by, Virg. 

SECUNDUMfactaetvirtutestuss, 
according to, Ter. ; secundum lit- 
tus, secundum aurem vulneratus,- 
est, near to; in actioue secun- 
dum Tocem vultus plurimum 
Talet; secundum patrem tu es 
proximus, after, next to ; Prator 
secundum me decrevit, sententi- 
am dedit, for, in my favour, Cic. 

SECUS Tiam, by, along. 



super coenam, during, in the time 

ofi inter haec parata, during these 

preparations, Sail. Inter tot an- 

nos, in, Cic. Inter diem, whence 

interdiu, in the day time ; inter se 

amant, they love one another ; 

Quasi nunc non norimus nos in- 
ter nos, Ter. Ad. ii. 4, 7. 
INTRA priyatos parie"tes, intra 

paucos annos, within ; Intra fa- 
mam est, less than report, Quinc- 

til. xi. 3, 8. . w . . „ 

JUXT'A macellum, near the sham- SUPRA terram, above. 

hies ; Volat sequdra juxta, Virg. TRANS mare, over, beyond* 
OB lucrum, for gain ; ob oculos, ULTRA ooe&num, beyond* 

before ; ob industrial for de in- To prepositions governing the Ac- 

dustria, on purpose, Plaut. cusative are commonly added 

PENES quern, or quern penes, in Cibciteb, prope, usqub, and 

the power of; Penes te es ? Are 

you in your senses f Hor. 
PER agros, through ; per Tim, per 

scelus, by ; per anni tempus, per 

setatem licet, for, by reason of, 
PONE caput, behind. 
POST hoc tempus, after; post 

tergum, behind ; post homines 

natos, post hominum memoriam, 

since the world began. 
PRJBTER te nemo, nobody besides 

2. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ABLATIVE. 



T£Bsus; as, Circiter meridiem, 
aboutmid-day ; prope muros, near 
the wails ; usque Puteolos, Tar- 
sum usque, as far as ; Orient em 
Tersus, towards the east. But in 
these ad is understood; which 
we find sometimes expressed ; as, 
Prope ad annum, Nep. Ab Ofo 
usque ad mala, Hor. Ad oeea- 
num versus, Cabs. In Italian 
versus, Cic. 



A patre, ab omnibus, abs te, by 
or from ; a puero, vel pueris, a 
pueritia, incunabulis, teneris un- 
guibus, &c. from a child, ever 
since childhood; ab oto usque ad 
mala, from the beginning to the 
end of supper; amanu, sc. ser- 
vus, an amanuensis or clerk ; ad 
manum, a waiting man ; a padi- 
bus, a footman ; a latere princi- 
pis, an attendant. So, a secretis, 



rationibus, consiliis, cyathis, Sec. 
a secretary, an accountant, &e. ; 
fores a nobis, /or nostra*. In- 
juria ab illo, for illius, Ter. ; a 
ccena, after; Seoundus, tertius 
a Romulo; ictus ab latere, an 
or t» ; a senatu stare, far, in de* 
fence of; ab oculis doleo, Plaut. ; 
ab ingenio improbos, a peounia 
et militibus imparatus, as to, 
wiih respect to, Cic. Est calor 
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a sole j omissiores ab re, too 
carets** about money; a villa 
mercenarium ridi, Ter. 

ABSQUE causa, without ; absque 
te esset, reete ego mihi vidissem, 
i. e. si tu non esses, v. nisi tu esses, 
but for you, had it not been for 
you, Ter. Absque is chiefly need 
by comic writers ; sine, by orator*. 

CLAM patre, & patrem, without 
the knowledge of. 

CORAM, omnibus, before, in pre- 
sence of . 

CUM ezercitu, with; testis me- 
cum est anmllus, t» my posses- 
sion, Ter. ; cum prima luce, at 
break of day ; cum imperio esse, 
in ; cum primis, in primis, in the 
first place; cum metu dice re, cum 
fcetitia vivere, cum cura, &c. 
Cic. We say, mecum, tecum, 
secum, nobiscum, vobiscum ; 
rarely cum me, cum te, &c. ; and 
quocum, or cum quo, quibuscum, 
or cum quibus. 

DE lana caprlna rixantur, about, 
concerning ; De tanto patrimonio 
nihil relictum est, of; de loco 
superiore, from ; de die, by day ; 
de nocte, by night ; de integro, 
anew, afresh; de v. ex impro- 
vlso, unexpectedly ; de v. ex in- 
dustrial, on purpose ; de meo, at 
my expense ; Id de lucro putato 
esse, clear gain, Ter. ; de v. ex 
compacto agere, by agreement; de 
transverso, crosswise, athwart; 
de v. ex ejus sententia, consilio, 
according to; qua v. hac de causa, 
for ; homo de plebe ; templum 
de marmfire, of; de scripto di- 
cere, to read a speech ; de filio 
emit, from, Cic. De servis fi- 
delissimus ; de ipsius exercitu 
non amplius hominum mille ce- 
cldit, Nep. Robur de exercitu, 
Liv. Adolescens de summo loco, 
Plaut. De procul a&picere, Id. 

£ foro, EX ledibus, Jrom, out of; 
e contrario, ». e contraria parte, 
on the contrary ; e regione, over 
agaitu. ; e republica, e re ali- 



cujus, for the good of; statim e 
somno, ex fuga, ex tanti pro- 
perantia, aliud ex alio malum, 
from, after; e Testigio, out of 
hand, immediately; poculum ex 
auro ; ex equo pugnare, on horse- 
back; facere pugnam ex com- 
mtido, on advantageous ground. 
Sail. ; diem ex die expectare, 
from day to day, day after day ; 
ex ordine, in order ; magna ex 
parte,/or Me most part ; ex snper- 
racuo, superfluously ; ex tua dig- 
nitate, e. Tirtute, ex decreto se- 
nates, e nature, according to ; so, 
▼ulgus ex veritate pauca, ex opi- 
nione multa aestimat; ex v. de 
more, ad v. in morem alien j as. 
Ex animo, from the heart ; Inso- 
lentia ex prosperis rebus, e yia 
languere, ex doctrina nobilis, on 
account of; ex usu est tibi, of 
advantage ; ex eo die, since ; ex 
amicis certis certissimus, of or 
among ; ex pedibus laborare, to be 
ill of the gout, Cic. E re nata, as 
the matter stands, Ter. Commen- 
ta mater est, esse ex alio Tiro, ne- 
scio quo, puerum natam, by, Id. 
PRO gloria certare, for ; Rati 
noctem pro se, favourable to 
them, Sail. Hoc est pro me, 
Cic. ; pro templo, tribunSli, con- 
done, rostris, castris, foribus, 
before; pro sua dignitate, sapi- 
entia, Sec. ; pro potestate cogere, 
pro tempore, re, loco, suo jure, 
according to; est pro pr&tore, 
pro te molam, comes facondai 
pro vehiculo est, for, instead of; 
pro yiribus, pro parte Tirlli, pro 
sua quisque parte, v. facilitate, 
to ones ability or power; Parum 
tibi pro eo, quod a te habeo, 
' reddidi, in comparison of, con- 
sidering, Cic. ; pro ut, pro eo ac, 
pro eo ut mereor, as I deserve ; 
pro se quisque, uterque, fecjor 
his own part; pro rata parte, 
pro portione, tit proportion; pro 
cire se gerit ; agere pro vie- 
toribus ; pro suo uti : or? ruoto 
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foedus habet, for, as ; so, pro 
certo, infecto, comperto, nihil o, 
concesso, &c. habeo, duco. Pro 
oceiso relictus est, Cic. 
PRiE se pugionera tulit, before; 
speciem praB se boni viri fert, 
pretends to be, Ter. ; pree lacry- 
mis non possum scribere, fur, be- 
cause of; ilium prae me con- 
tempsi, in comparison of: So 
the adv. praeut; as, Preeuthujus 
rabies quae dabit, Ter. 



nitWe plural, when the word 
wonts the singular ; as, Cumarum 
tenus, as far as Cuma ; or when 
we speak of things, of which we 
have by nature only two; as, 
Oculorum, aurium, narium, la- 
brorum, lumborum, crurum to- 
nus, up to. We also find Corcyra? 
tenus,Liv. xxvi. 24. Antioatque 
Ostiis tenus, LiY. ix. 19. Colchis 
tenus, Flor. iii. 5, 25. Peetori- 
bus tenus, Ot. Met. xv. 512. 



PAL AM populo, omnibus, before, To prepositions governing the abl. 



with the knowledge of 

SINE labore, without; sine ulla 
causa, pompa, molest i a, querela, 
impensa, &c. ; homo sine re, fide, 
spe, fortunis, sede, &c. Cic. 

Capulo TENUS, up to the hilt. 
Tenus is construed with the ge- 



is commonly added Procul; as, 
Procul domo, far from home ; 
but here a is understood, which 
is also often expressed ; as, Pro- 
cul a patrid, Virg. Procul ab 
ostentation*, Quinctil. Culpa est 
procul a me, Ter. Ad. iii. 2, 50. 



3. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ACCUS. AND ABL. 

XLIV. The prepositions in, sub, super, and 
subter, govern the accusative, when motion to 
a place is signified ; but when motion or rest in 
a place is signified, in and sub govern the abla- 
tive ; super and subter either the accusative or 
ablative. 

IN 9 when it signifies into, governs the accusative; when 
it signifies in or among, it governs the ablative ; as, 



IN urbem ire, into ; amor in pa- 
triano, in te benignus, towards ; 
in lacem, until day ; in earn 
sententiam, to that purpose, on 
that heads in rem tuam est, for 
your advantage ; in utramque 
partem disputare, on both sides, 
for and against ; litura in nomen, 
on, Cic. ; potestas in filium, over; 
in aliquem dicere, against; mi- 
rum in modum, after ; in pedes 
stare, in aurem dormire, on; in 
ob laodare, to, before; in v. in- 
ter patres lectus, into the num- 
ber of; in Vulgus probari, spar- 
ger e, &c, among; crescit in dies, 



in singulos dies, omnes in dies, 
every day; in diem posterum, 
proximum, decimum, against ; 
in diem vivere, to live from hand 
to mouth, not to think of to-mor- 
row ; Est in diem, will happen 
some time after, Ter. ; inducis 
in duos menses data?, in hune 
diem, annum, &c. for; Terms 
asaibus in pedem, v. in singulos 
pedes, transSgit, he bargained 
for three shillings a-foot, or for 
every foot. So, in jugerum, mi* 
litem, capita, naves, &c. In * 
medimna singula, H. S. quinos 
denoa dedisti, Cic. 
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IN portu navigo, in tempore, in ; day, &c. ; tab idem tempo*, <*■ 

ease in potestate v. in potesta- bout ; sub eas liters* recitata 

tem 9 honore v. honorem, men- sunt tu», sob festos dies, afler^ 

te t>. mentem ; in manu v. ma- Cic. 

nibus esse, habere, tenere, in SUB muro, rege, pedibus, &e. tm 

one's power, on hand; in amicis, der ; sub urbe, near, Ter. ; so) 

(among ; in oculis, before : Oc- ea conditione, v. -em, on or with. 

cisus est in provinciam, for in SUPER Nnmidiam, above, beyond 

provincia, Sail. Cat. 19; et ibi super ripas, upon; super huec 

Cort. In pueritia, adolescentia, super morbum etiam fames af 

senectute, absentia, for puer or flixit, betides, Liv. : super arbore 

pueri, when a boy, or boys, &c. fronde super viridi, upon ; supei 

Hoc in tempore, Nep, In loco fra- hao re scribere, his accensa sa 

tris diligere* for ut fratrem, Ter. per, concerning ; alii super alio; 

SUBterras ibit imago, sub aspectum tr ucidantur, Liv. Super coenam 
cadit, under; sub ipsum funus, super vinum et epulas, for in- 
near, just before, Hor. Od. ii. 1 8, ter, during, Curt. Nee supei 
18 ; sub lucem, ortum lucis, noc- ipse sua molltur laude laborem 
tern, vesperam, brumam, t. e. in- for, Virg. 
cipiente luce, &c. at the dawn of SUB TER terram, ve! terra, under 

Obs. 1. Prepositions in English have always after them the 
accusative or objective case ; as, He came to me, to us, &c. 

This rule is sometimes violated ; as, Who do you speak to t for whom. 
So, Who do men say that Iamf instead of whom. 

When prepositions in English or Latin do not govern a 
case, they are reckoned adverbs. 

feuch are antk, circa, clam, cor&m, contra), infret, intra\ juxta, polar*, 
pond, pbst, propter, secus, subter, super, supraL, ultra". But in most oi 
these the case seems to be implied in the sense ; as, Longopost tentport 
venit, sc. post id tempos, Adversus, juxta, propter, secus, secundum, awl 
clam, are by some thought to be always adverbs, having a preposition 
understood when they govern a case. So other adverbs also are con- 
strued with the accusative or ablative, as, Intus celiam, for intra, 
Liv. xzvii. 11. Intus templo divum, sc. in, Virg. JSn. vii. 192. Simtd 
his, sc cum, Hor. Sat. i. 10, 86. 

Obs. 2. A and e are pnt only before consonants ; ab and 
ex usually before vowels, and sometimes also before conso- 
nants; as, 

A patre, e regione $ ab initio, ab rege ; ex urbe, ex parte : abs before 
q and t ; as, abs te, abs quivis homine, Ter. Some phrases are used 
only with «; as, e longinquo, e regione, e vestigio, e re med est, &c 
Some only with ex / as, ex compacto, ex tempore, magnd ex parte, &c 

Obs. 3. Prepositions are often understood; as, Devenire locos, soil, adt 
It portis, sc. ex, Virg. Nunc id prodeo, scil. ob vel propter, Ter. Maria 
asperajuro, scil. per, Virg. Ut se loco movere non possent, soil, e vel <fe, 
C®s. Vina promens dolio, scil. ex, Hor. Quid iUo facias f Quid me Jut > 
sc. de % Ter. And so in English, Shew me the book ; Get me some paper, 
that is, to me, for me. He died last year, for an last year ; I wiU see y<* 
Tuesday next, for on Tuesday ; next month, for in next month. We 
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sometimes find the word to which the preposition refers, suppressed ; 
as, Circum Concordia, so. adem, Sail. Round St Pauls, namely church ; 
Campum SteUatem divuii extra sortem ad viginti millibus civistm, i. e. 
avium millibus ad viginti millia, Suet. But this is most frequently the 
ease after prepositions in composition ; thus, Emittert servum, scil. manu, 
Plant. Evomere virus, scil. ore, Cic. Educere copiat, scil. castris, Cass. 

XLV. A preposition in composition often go- 
verns the same case as when it stands by itself; 

as, 

Adeamus scholam, Let us go to the school. 
Exeamus schold, Let us go out of the school. 

Obs. 1. The preposition with which the verb is compounded, is 
often repeated ; as, Adire ad scholam ; exire e schold ; adgrSdi aliquid, 
or ad aliquid; ingre*di orationem, vel in orationem ; inducer e animum, and 
in animum, ; evadere undis, and ex undis ; decedere de suojure, decedere 
rid, Tel de vid ; expellere, ejicere, exterminate, extruder e, exturbare urbe, 
and ex urbe. Some do not repeat the preposition ; as> Affari, alloqui, 
allatrare aliquem, not ad aliquem. So, Attucre urbem ; accolere flumen ; 
drcumoenire aliquem ; prarterire injuriam ; abdicare se magistratu, (also 
abdicare magistratumj ; transducere exercUutn fiuvium, &c. Others are 
only construed with the preposition; as, Accurrere ad aliquem, adhortari 
ad aliquid, incidere in morbum, avocare a studiis, avertere ab incepto, &c. 

Some admit other prepositions ; as, Abire, demigrare loco ; and a, 
de, ex loco; abstrahere aliquem a, de, Tel e conspectu; Desistere senten- 
tid, a Tel de sententia ; Excidere manibus, de Tel e manibus, &c. 

Obs* 2. Some verbs compounded with e or ex govern either 
the ablative or accusative ; as, 

EgreoH urbe, or urbem, sc. extra ; egre'di extra vallum, Nep. Evadere 
insidiis, or insidias. Patriot excedere muros, Lucan. i. 492. Sceleratd 
excedere terra", Virg. JEn. Hi. 60. Elabi ex manibus ; pugnam, vinculo, 
Tac. Ann. i. 61. 

Obs. 3. This rule does not take place, unless when the preposition 
may be disjoined from the verb, and put before the noun by itself; as, 
AUoquor pattern, or loquor adpatrem. 

3. THE CONSTRUCTION OP INTERJECTIONS. 

XLVI. The interjections 0, heu, and proh 9 
are construed with the nominative, accusative, or 
vocative ; as, 

vir bonus, or bone I O good man \ JSeu me nostrum / Ah wretched me I 

So, vir for tie atque amicus I Ter. Heu vanitas hutnana I Plin. Hen 

vUserandepuerl Virg. Opraclarumcustodemovium (utaiunt) lupuml Cio. 

XLV 1 1. Hei and vce govern the dative j as, 

Heimihi! Ah me ! Vavobisf Woe to you I 

12 
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Obs. 1. Heus and oh* are joined only with the vocative; as, Sent 
Sure, Ter. Ohe libelle! Mart. Proh, or pro, ah, vah, hem, have gene- 
rally either the accusative or vocative ; as, Proh hominum fidem / Ter, 
Proh sonde Jupiter, Cic. Hem astutias I Ter. Andr. iii. 4, 25. 

Obs. 2. Interjections cannot properly have either conoord or go- 
vernment. They are only mere sounds excited by passion, and have 
no just connection with any other part of a sentence. Whatever case 
therefore is joined with them, must depend on some other word un- 
derstood, except the vocative, which is always placed absolutely ; thus, 
Heu me miserum I stands for Hen I quam me miservm sentio I Hex mihi ! 
for malum est mihi ! Proh dolor I for Proh ! quantus est dolor I and so 
in other examples. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The circumstances, which in Latin are expressed in diffe- 
rent cases, are, 1 . The Price of a thing* 2. The Cause, 
Manner, and Instrument. 3. Place., 4. Measure and 
Distance. 5. Time. 

1. PRICE. 

XLVIII. The price of a thing is put in the 
ablative ; as, , 

Emi librum duobus assibus, I bought a book for two shillings. I 

Constitit talento, It cost a talent. 

So, Asse carum est ;' vile viginti minis ; auro venale, &c. Nocet empta 
dolore voluptas, Hor. Ep. i. 2, 55. Spem pretio non emam, Ter. No* 
emam vitiosd nuce, Plaut. Mil. ii. 3, 45. Sextante sal et Roma et per 
totam Italiam erat, Li v. xxix. 37. Plurimvs auro venit honos, many a 
place of honour is sold for gold, Ot. Art. Am. ii. 277. 

% These genitives, tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, are ex- 
cepted ; as, 
Quanti constitit, How much cost it ? Asse etpluris, A shilling and more. I 

So, Emit homo cupidus tanti, quanti Pythius voluit, Cic. Off. iii. 14. J 
Vendo meum non pluris quam eeteri; fortasse etiam minor is, lb. c 12. I 

Qbs. 1. When the substantive is added, they are put in the ablative; 
as, Parvo pretio, impenso pretio vendere, Cic. Domus referta oasis Co* 
rinthiis, in quibus est authepsa ilia, quam tanto pretio nuper mercatus est, 
Cic. Sex. Rose. 46. Pretio minors captivos redimere, Liv. xxfi. 57. 

Obs. 2. Magno, permagno, parvo, paululo, minimo, plurimo, are ofteft 
used without the substantive ; as, Permagno constitit, scil. pretio, Cic* 
Heu quanto regnis nox stetit una tuis f Ov. Fast. ii. 812. We also say, 
Emi care, cariue, carissimd ; bene 1 , melius, optimi ; maU, pejus ,* w/iw, 
tUissime ; Valde tare astimas ; Emit domum prope dimidio cartas, quam 
eutimabat, Cic. Dom. 44. 

Obs. 3. The ablative of price is properly governed by the preposi- 
tion pro understood, which is likewise sometimes expressed ; as, 
pro mrgenteU decern aureus unus valeret, Li v. xxxviii. 11. . 
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2. MANNER AND CAUSE. 

XLIX. The cause, manner, and instrument 
are put in the ablative ; as, 

Palleo metu, I am pale for fear. 

Fecit sno more, He did it after his own way. 

Seribo calamo, I write with a pen. 

So, Ardet dolore ; pallescere culpd ; eutuare dubitatione ; gestire volup- 
iate, vel secundis rebus ; Confectus morbo ; affectum beneficiis, gravissimo 
tupplicio ; insignis pietate ; deterior licentid ; Pietate filius, consiliis pater 9 
amore /rater ; hence Rex Dei gratid. Paritur pax hello, Nep. Pro- 
cedere lento gradu ; Acceptus regio apparatu ; Nullo sono convertitur annus, 
Juv. Jam veniet tacito curva seneeta pede, Ov. Art. Am. ii. 670. Per- 
cutere aliquem securi, defendere saxis, configere sagittis, &c. 

Obs. 1. The ablative is here governed by some preposition under- 
stood. Before the manner and cause, the preposition is sometimes ex- 
pressed; as, 1. Solito matrum de more locuta est 9 Virg. JEn. vii. 357. 
Magno cum metu ; Hoe de eausd ; Pr<t mcerore, formidine, &c. But 
hardly ever before the instrument ; as, Vulnerare aliquem gladio, not 
cum gladio : unless among the poets, who sometimes add a or ab ; as, 
Trqjectus ab ense, Or. Fast. v. 709. 

Obs. 2. When any thing is said to be in company with another, it is 
called the ablative of CONCOMITANCY, and has the preposition 
cum usually added ; as, 2. Desinant obsidere cum gladiis curiam, Cic. 
Cat. 1,13. Ut Vettius in foro cum pugione, et item servi ejus compre~ 
henderentur cum telis, Cic. Att. ii. 24. Ingressus est cum gladio, Id. 

Obs. 3. Under this rule are comprehended several other circum- 
stances, as the matter of which any thing is made, and what is called by 
grammarians the ADJUNCT, that is, a noun in the ablative joined to 
a verb or adjective, to express the character or quality of the person or 
thing spoken of ; as, Capitolium saxo quadrato constructum, Liv. vi. 4. 
Floruit acumine ingenii, Cic. Acad. iv. 6. Pollet opibus, valet armis, 
tiget memorid, famd nobilis, Sec. JEger pedibus. When we express the 
matter of which any thing is made, the preposition is usually added ; as, 
Templum de marmore, seldom marmoris ; Poculum ex auro factum, Cic. 

3. PLACE. 

The circumstances of place may be reduced to four parti- 
culars. 1. The place where, or in which. 2. The place 
whither, or to which. 3. The place whence, or from which. 
4. The place by or through which. 

AT or IN a place, is put in the genitive ; unless the noun 
he of the third declension, or of the plural number, and then 
it is expressed in the ablative. 

TO a place is put in the accusative ; FROM or BY a 
place, in the ablative. 
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But these cases will be more exactly ascertained by redu- 
cing the circumstances of place to particular questions. 

1. The place where. 

L. When the question is made by Ubi ? 
Where ? the name of a town is put in the geni- 
tive ; as, 

Vtxit Roma, He lived at Rome. 

Mortuus est Londini, He died at London. 

So, Roma nutriri mihi contigit atque doceri, Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 41. /' 
habitat MUeti, Ter. Ad. iy. 5, 20. Dionysius tyrannus, Syracusu cxpul- 
sue, Corinthi pueros docebat, Cic Tusc iii. 12. 

% But if the name of a town be of the third declension, or 
plural number, it is expressed in the ablative ; as, 

Habitat Carthagine, He dwells at Cartbage. 

Studuit Parisiis, He studied at Paris. 

So, Alexander paucis post diebus Babytone mortuus est, Cic. Div. i. 23. 

Pkilippvs Neapoli est, Lentidus Puteolis, Id. Att. ix. 15. Quoniam Del- j 

phis oracula cessant* Juv. 6, 555. ! 

Obs. 1 . When a thing is said to be done, not in the place 
itself, but in its neighbourhood, or near it, we always use tbe 
preposition ad or apud ; as, Ad or apud Trojam, at or near 
Troy. I 

Obs. 2. The name of a town, when put in the ablative, is here go- 
verned by the preposition in understood ; but if it be in the genitive, 
we must supply in urbe, or in oppido. Hence, when the name of a town 
is joined with an adjective or common noun, the preposition is generally 
expressed; thus, we do not say, Natus est Roma urbis Celebris,- bat 
either Roma in celebri itrbe, or in Roma cclebri urbe, or in Romd celebri 
urbe, or sometimes Roma celebri urbe. In like manner, we usually say, 
Habitat in urbe Carthagine, with the preposition. We likewise fiod 
Habitat Carthagini, which is sometimes the termination of the ablative, 
when the question is made by ubi f Thus, At ego aio hocfiiri in Graeia 
et Carthagini, Plaut. Cas. Frol. 71. Fu&re Sicyoni jamdiu Dionysk, 
the feasts of Bacchus were some time ago celebrated at Sicyon, Id. | 
Cist. i. 3, 8 ; cf. Pseud, iv. 2, 38. Neglectum Anxbri presidium, Liv. 
v. 8. Convento Antonio Tibibri, having met with Antony at Tibur, 
Cic. Att. xvi. 3. Nulla Lacedambni tarn est nobilis vidua, qua non ad 
scenam eat mercede conducta, Nep. Pr»f. Tiburi genitus, Suet. Cal. 6; | 
add. Id. Claud. 34. — Sometimes, though more rarely, names of towns 
in the first and second declension are found in the ablative ; as, Rex \ 
Tyro decedit, for Tyri, Justin, xviii. 4. Eddem die, qud in Itahd pvg- 
v a turn est, et Corintho, et Athenis, et Lacedamone nunciata est victoria> j 
Id. xx. 3, fin. Add. VHrnv, iii. 2, 7 j Prsef. 8, 3. 
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2. The place Whitheb. 

LI. When the question is made by Quo t 
Whither ? the name of a town is put in the ac- 
cusative ; as, 

Venit Romam, He came to Rome. 

Profectut est Athenas, He went to Athens. 

So, Regtihu Carthaginem rediit, Cic. Off. iii. 27. Tnde Capuam 
fiectit iter, Liv. rxiii. 2. Epistolas Catinam, Tauromenium, Syracusas 
commodius mittere potero, Cic. Att. xvi. 11. 

Obs. 1. We find the dative also used among the poets, bat more 
seldom ; as, Carthaghn nuncios mittam, Hor. Od. It. 4, 69. 

Obs. 2. Names of Towns are sometimes put in the accusative, alter 
verbs of telling and giving, where motion to a place is implied ; as, 
Romam erat nunciatum, the report was carried to Borne, Cic. Fam. xi. 
12. Hoc nunciant domum Albania Liv. i. 23. Messanam litem* dedit, 
Cic. Verr. i. 10. Missique, qui Carthaginem gaudium ingens nunciarent, 
Liv. xxix. 32. Qua postquam Samum aunt nunciata, Id. xxxvii. 1 8. 

3. The place Whence. 

LIL When the question is made by Unde t 
Whence ? or Qua ? By or through what place ? 
the name q{ a town is put in the ablative ; as, 

Discessit Corintho, He departed from Corinth. 

Laodiced iter faciebat, He went through Laodicea. 

So, Accept Roma fcuciculum literarum, Cio. Att. v. 17. Senium dts- 
eessisse Athenis moleste tuli, Id. Fam. vi. 4. QwBsitis Samo, Rio, En/ thru, 
per Africam etiam ac Siciliam, et Italicas colonial, carminibus Sibylla, the 
Sibylline verses being searched for through or at Samoa, tec. — Tae. 
Aunt vi. 12. 

When motion by or through a place is signified, the preposition per 
is commonly used ; as, Cum iter per Thebas faceret, Nep. xvi. 1. Pro- 
consul provmciam Baticam per Ticlnum est petiturus, Plin. Ep. vii. 16, 
3. cf. Liv. xxxi. 22. 

LIU. Domus and rus are construed the same 
way as names of towns ; as, 

Manet Domi, He stays at home. 

Domum revertttur, He returns home. 

Domo arcessitns turn, I am called from home. 

Vivit rure, or more frequently ruri, He lives in the country. 

Rediit rure, He is returned from the country. 

Abiit rut, He is gone to the country. 
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Obs. 1. Humiy militia, and belli, are likewise construed 
in the genitive, as names of towns ; thus, 

Dorm et militia, or belli, at home and abroad ; Una semper militia; et 
domi fuimus, Ter. Ad. ill. 4, 49. Qui legitis floret, et humi naseentuz 
fraga, and strawberries growing on the ground, Virg. E. 3, 92. Jacet 
humi, he lies on the ground. 

Obs. 2. When Domus is joined with an adjective, we commonly use 
a preposition ; as, In domo paternd, not domi paterna : so, ad domum, 
patemam ; Ex domo paternd. Unless when it is joined with these 
possessives, mens, tuus, suus, noster, tester, regius, and alientu ; as, 
Domi me<e vixit, Cic. Tnsc. t. 39, 4. Apud evm sicjui, tanquam domi 
meet, Cic. Fam. xiii. 69. Nonne mavis sine periculo domi ttuz esse, 
qnam cum periculo alien* f ib. iv. 7. Me domo med expulistis, Cn. 
Pompeium domum suam compulistis, Cic. Pis. 7. Alius ahum domos sua* 
invitant, Sail. Jug. 66. Add. Liy. ii. 7. Aurum atque argentum, et alia 9 
qua prima ducuntur, domum regiam comportant, Sail. Jug. 76. — * R US 
and rure in the sing, joined with an adj. are found without a preposi- 
tion ; as, Appropinquante vesper e, equum conscendit, et rus urbanum con- 
tendit, sc. ad, Justin, xxxi. 2. Quartumque apud lapidem suburbano 
rure substiterat, Tac. Ann. xv. 60 ; — but never rura in the plural; as, 
Ubi dilapsi domos, et in rura vestra eritis, Liy. xxxix. 16. 

Obs. 3. When domus has another substantive in the genitive after it, 
the preposition is sometimes used, and sometimes not ; as, Deprehensru 
est domi, domo, or in domo Cctsaris, Cic. Att. i. 12. & ii. 7. 

LIV. To names of countries, provinces, and 
all other places, except towns, the preposition is 
commonly added ; as, 

When the question is made by 
Ubi ? Natus in Italia, in Latio, in urbe, &c. 
Quo ? Abiit in Italiam, in Latium, in or ad urbem, &c. 
Unde ? Rediit ex Italia, e Latio, ex urbe t &c. 
Qua ? Transiit per Italiam, per Latium, per urbem, &c 

Obs. 1 . A preposition is often added to names of towns ; 
as, In Roma, for Romoe ; ad Romam, ex Roma, Sfc. 

PETO always governs the accusative as an active verb, 
without a preposition ; as, JEgyptum petere decrevit, he re- 
solved to go to Egypt, Curt. iv. 1, 27. Ab Europd petis 
Asiarn, Id. vii. 8, 13, 1. Grues loca calidiora petentet 
maria transmittunt, Cic. N. D. ii. 49. 

Obs. 2. Names of countries, provinces, &c. are sometimes construed 
without the preposition, like names of towns ; as, Pompeius Cypri visus 
est, Cass. B. C. iii. 106. Cretajussit consider e Apollo, Virg. JEn. iii. 
162. Non Libya, for in Libya; non ante* Tyro, for Tyri, Id. Mn. ir. 
36. Venit Sardiniam, Cic. Manil. 12. Roma, Numidiatquc facinora 
ejus memorat, for et in Numidid, Sail. Jug, 33. 
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4. MEASURE AND DISTANCE. 

LV. Measure or distance is put in the accu- 
sative, and sometimes in the ablative ; as, 

Murus est decern pedes altus, The wall is ten feet high. 

Urbs dutat trigitta »tffi«, rel trigin- J The d , § tMr ^^ dfaUnt 

to muubus passuum, 3 

/iter rel itinere unius diet. One day's journey. 

Obs. 1. The accusative or ablative of measure is put after 
adjectives and verbs of dimension ; as long us, latus, cras- 
sus, profundus, and altus : Patet, porrigitur, eminet, &c. 
The names of measure are, pes, cubitus, ulna, passu s, digitus, 
an inch ; palmus, a span, a hand-breadth, &c. The accusa- 
tive or ablative of distance, is used only after verbs which 
express motion or distance ; as eo, curro, absum, disto, &c. 
The accusative is governed by ad or per understood, and the 
ablative by a or ab. n 

Obs. 2. When we express the measure of more things than one, we 
commonly use the distributive number ; as, Muri sunt denos pedes alti, 
and sometimes den&m pedum, for denorum, in the genitive, ad mensu- 
ram being understood. But the genitive is only used to express the 
measure of things in the plural number. 

Obs. 3. When we express the distance of a place where any thing 
is done, we commonly use the ablative ; or the accusative with the pre. 
position ad; as, Sex millibus passuum ab vrbe consedit, or ad sex millia 
passuum, Cses. Ad quintwn mUKarium v. tnilliare consedit, Gic. £e- 
ptdtus est ad quintum lapidem, Nep. 25, 22. 

Obs. 4. The excess or difference of measure and distance 
is put in the ablative ; as, 

Hoc lignum excedit illud digito. Toto vertice supra est, Virg. Mn. 
vii. 784. Superat capite et cervicibus altis, ib. ii. 219. Britannia lon- 
gitudo ejus latiiudinem ducentis quadraginta milliaribus superat. 

5. TIME. 

LVI. When the question is made by Quart- 
do f When ? time is put in the ablative ; as, 

Venit hard tertid, He came at the third hour. 

% When the question is made by Quamdiu ? How long ? 
time is put in the accusative or ablative, but oftener in the 
accusative ; as, 

Mansit paucos dies, He staid a few days. 

Sex mensibus abfuit, He was away six months. 
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* Or thus, Time when is put in the ablative, time how 
long is put in the accusative. 

Obs. 1 ♦ When we speak of any precise time, it is put in 
the ablative; but when continuance of time is expressed, it 
is put for the most part in the accusative. 

Obs. 2. All the circumstances of time are often expressed with a pre- 
position; as, In prasentid or in prasenti, scil. tempore; inveladpra- 
sens ; Per decern annos ; Surgunt de node ; Ad horam destinatam ; Intra 
annum ; Per idem tempus ; Ad Kalendas soluturos ait, Suet. The pre- 
position ad or circa is sometimes suppressed, as in these expressions, 
hoc, Mud, id t isthuc atatis, temporis, hora, &c. for hoc estate, hoc tempore, 
&c. ; and ante, or some other word ; as, Annos natus unum et rriginti, 
sc. ante. Siculi quotannis tributa conferunt, sc. tot annis, quot Tel qnot- 
quot sunt, Cic. Verr. ii. 53. Prope diem, sc. ad, soon. Oppidum 
paucis diebus, quibus eb ventum erat, expugnatum, sc. post eos dies, Cks. 
B. G. iii. 23. Ante diem tertium Kalendas Maias accept tuas Kteras, 
for die tertio ante, Cic. Fam. iv. 2. Qui diesfuturus esset in ante diem 
octavum Kalendas Novembres, Id. Cat. i. 3. Ante diem quintvm Kal. 
Octob. Liv. xlv. 2. Lacedtemonii septingentos jam annos amplius unit 
moribus et nunquam mutatis legibus vivunt, sc. quam per, Cic. Flac. 26. 
We find, Primum stipendium meruit annorum decern septemque, sc. Cato, 
for septemdecim annos natus, seventeen years old, Nep. xxiv. 1. 

Obs. 3. The adverb ABHINC, which is commonly used with respect 
to past time, is joined with the accusative or ablative without, a pre- 
position ; as, Factum est abhinc biennium, it was done two years ago, 
Plaut. Bacch. iii. 2, 4. Horum pater abhinc duo et viginti annos e»t 
mortuus, Cic. Verr. ii. 9. Quo tempore f abhinc annos quatuor. Id. Q. 
Bosc. 13. Qui abhinc sexaginta annos occisus foret, Plaut. Most. ii. 
2, 63. — So likewise post and ante; as, Paucos ante menses, i. e. ante 
id tempus, a few months before, Suet. Caes. 81. Paucaspost haras, a 
few hours after, Liv. ixxi. 24. — Perpaucis ante diebus dederam Q. 
Mucio liter as ad te, Cic. Fam. iv. 9. Pecunia recuperata est multispott 
annis, sc. in, Id. Flacc. 3. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

A compound sentence is that which has more than one 
nominative, or one finite verb. 

A compound sentence is made up of two or more simple 
sentences or phrases, and is commonly called a Period. 

The parts of which a compound sentence consists, are 
called Members or Clauses. 

In every compound sentence, there are either several subjects sod 
one attribute, or several attributes and one subject, or both several 
subjects and several attributes : that is, there are either several nomi- 
natives applied to the same verb, or several verbs applied to the ssme 
nominative, or both. 

Every verb marks a judgment or attribute, and every attribute mast 
have a subject. There must therefore be in every sentence or period} 
as many propositions as there are verbs of a finite mood. 
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Sentences are compounded by means of rela- 
tives and conjunctions ; as, 

Happy is the man who loveth religion and practiseth virtue* 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF RELATIVES. 

LVII. The relative Qui, Quce % Quod, agrees 
with the antecedent in gender, number, and per- 
son ; and is construed through all the cases, as 
the antecedent would be in its place ; as, 



Singular. 
Fir qui, The man who. 

Foemina qua, The woman who. 

Negotium quod, The thing which. 
Ego qui scribo, I who write. 
T* qui seribis, Thou who writest. 
Fir qui seribit, The man who writes. 
Mulier qua seribit, The woman who writes, 
Animal quod eurrit, The animal which runs. 
Fir quern vidi, ~' 

Mulier quam vidi, 
Animal quod vidi, 
Fir eui paret, 
Fir eui est simllti, 
Fir a quo, 
Mulier ad quam, 



The man whom I saw. 

The woman whom I saw. 

The animal which I saw. 

The man whom he obeys. 

The man to whom he is like. Viri quibus est similis, 

The man by whom. Viri a quibus. 

The woman to whom. Mulieres ad quas. 



Plural. 
Viri qui. 
Famines qua, 
Negotia qua. 
Nos qui scribimus. 
Vos qui seribitis. 
Viri qui scribunt. 
MuliSres qua scribunt. 
Animalia qua currunt. 
Viri quos vidi. 
Mulieres quas vidi. 
Animalia qua vidi. 
Viri quibus paret. 



Fir cujus opus est, The man whose work it is. Viri quorum opus est. 
Fir quern miseror, } 

Fir cujus misereor Tel misereseo, > The man whom I pity. 
Fir cujus me miseret, ) 

Fir cujus vel cuja interest, &c. The man whose interest it is, &c. 
Liber quo utor, The book which I use. Libri quibus utor. 

Culpa cujus nos panUet, The fault of which we repent. Culpa quorum 
noepomUet, &c. 

If no nominative come between the relative and the verb, 
the relative will be the nominative to the verb. 

But if a nominative come between the relative and the 
verb, the relative will be of that case, which the verb or noun 
following, or the preposition going before, uses to govern. 

Thus the construction of the relative requires an acquaint- 
ance with most of the foregoing rules of syntax, and may serve 
as an exercise on all of them. 

Obs. 1. The rotative must always have an antecedent 
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expressed or understood, and therefore may be considered as 
an adjective placed between two cases of the same substantive, 
of which the one is always expressed, generally the former ; 
as, 

Vir qui (vir) legit ; vir quern (virum) amo : sometimes the latter ; 
as, Quam quisque ndrit artem, in hdc (arte) se exerceat, Cic. Tusc. i. 18. 
Eunuckum, quern dedisti nobis, qua* turbos dedit, sc. Eunuchus, Ter. Eun. 
iv. 3, 1 1. Sometimes both cases are expressed ; as, Erant omnlno duo 
itinera, quUms itineribus domo exirt possent, C»s. B. G. i. 6. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, both cases are omitted ; as, Sunt quo* genus hoe 
mimmejuvat, for aunt homines, qua homines, &c. Hor. Sat. i. 4, 24. 

Obs. 2. When the relative is placed between two substan- 
tives of different genders, it may agree in gender with either 
of them, though most commonly with the former ; as, 

Vultus quern dixere chaos, Ov. Met. i. 6. Est locus in carctfre, quod 
Tullianum appellator, Sail. Cat. 55. Animal, quern vocamus hominem, 
Cic. Leg. i. 7. Cogito id, quod res est, Ter. Ad. ii. 1, 52. — If a part 
of a sentence be the antecedent, the relative is always put in the neuter 
gender ; as, Pompeius se affiixit, quod mihi est summo dolori, scil. Pom- 
peium se affligere, Cic. Att. ii. 19. Concilia, ccetusque Aominum jure 
sociati, qua civitates appellanlur, Cic. Somn. Scip. c. 3. Career, qua 
Lautumitt vocantur, Id. Verr. v. 55. Genus hominum, quod Helot* 
vocatur, Nep. iv. 3. Sometimes the relative does not agree in gender 
with the antecedent, but with some synonymous word supplied ; as, 
Scelus qui, for scelestus, Ter. Andr. iii. 5, 1. Abundantia earum rerum, 
qua mortales prima putant, scil. negotia, Sail. Jug. 41. Vel virtus Ua 
me, vel vicinitas, quod ego in aliqud parte amicitia puto, facit vt te tno- 
neam, scil. negotium, Ter. Heaut. i. 1,4. In omni Africa, qui agebant, 
for in omnibus Afris, Sail. Jug. 89. Non difftdenti&futvti, qua impe- 
ravisset, for quod, ib. 100. Antea conjuravite pauci contra rempublicam, 
de qud, sc. conjuratione, Id. Cat. 18. 

Obs. 3. When the relative comes after two words of dif- 
ferent persons, it agrees with the first or second person rather 
than the third ; as, Ego sum vir quifacio^ scarcely faeit. 

In English it sometimes agrees with either ; as, / am the man who 
make, or makes. But when once the person of the relative is fixed, it 
ought to be continued through the rest of the sentence ; thus, it i> 
proper to say, " I am the man, who takes care of your interest," bat 
if I add, " at the expense of my own," it will be improper. It ought 
either to be " his own," or " who take." In like manner we may 
pay, " I thank you, who gave, who did love," &c. But it is Improper 
to say, " I thank thee, who gave, who did love ;" it should be, " who 
gavesti who didst love." In no part of English syntax are inaccurariei 
committed more frequently than in this. Beginners are particularly j 
apt to fall into them, in turning Latin into English. The reason of it I 
seems to be our applying thou or you, thy or your, promiscuously* to 
express the second person singular, whereas the Latins almost always 
expressed it by tu and tuus. 
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Obs. 4. The antecedent is often implied in a possessive 
adjective ; as, 

Onsnes latidare fortunas meat, qui gnatum haberem tali ingenio prai- 
ditum, All men praised my good fortune, who had a son endued with such 
a disposition, Ter. Andr. i. 1, 70. Sometimes the antecedent must be 
drawn from the sense of the foregoing words ; as, Came pluit, quern 
imbrem aves rapuisse fernntur ; i. e. pluit imbrem came, quern imbrem, 
&c. Li v. iii. 10. Si tempus est ulhtm jure hominis necandi, qua multa 
sunt, soil, tempora, Cic. Mil. 4. 

Obs. 5. The relative is sometimes entirely omitted ; as, Urbs an- 
tique* fait ; Tyrii tenuere coloni, scil. quam or earn, Virg. JEn. i, 12. cf. 
v. 1 59 & 530. Or if once expressed, it is afterwards omitted, so that 
it must be supplied in a different case ; as, Bocchus cum peditibus, quo* 
fUius ejus adduxerat, neque in priore pugnd adfuerant, Romano* invadunt, 
for quique in priore pugnd non adjuerant, Sail. Jug. 101. In English 
the relative is often omitted, where in Latin it must be expressed ; as, 
The letter I wrote, for the letter which I wrote ; the man I love, to-wit, 
whom. But this omission of the relative is generally improper, parti- 
cularly in serious discourse. 

Obs. 6. The case of the relative sometimes seems to depend on thai 
of the antecedent ; as, Cum aliquid agas eorum, quorum consuisti, for 
qtuB consuisH agere, or quorum aliquid agere eonsuisti, Cic. Fam. t. 14. 
So, Baptim, quibus quisque poterat, elatis, exibant, Liv. i. 29 ; cf. iv. 69. 
Restitue in quern me accepisti locum, for in locum, in quo, Ter. Andr. iv. 
1, 58. But such examples rarely occur. 

Obs. 7. The adjective pronouns Hie, ipse, iste, hie, is, and idem, in 
their construction, resemble that of the relative qui ; as, Liber ejus, his 
or her book ; Vita eorum, their life, when applied to men ; Vita earum, 
their life, when applied to women. By the improper use of these pro- 
nouns in English, the meaning of sentences is often rendered obscure. 

Obs. 8. The interrogative or indefinite adjectives, qualis, quantus, 
quotus, &e. are also sometimes construed like relatives ; as, Fades est, 
qualem decet esse sororum, Ov. Met. ii. 13. But these have commonly 
other adjectives either expressed or understood, which answer to them ; 
as, Tanta est multitudo, quantam urbs capere potest ; and are often ap- 
plied to different substantives ; as, Qualescunque sunt summi civitatis 
viri, talis est eivitas, Cic. Leg. iii. 14. 

Obs. 9. The relative who in English is applied only to persons, and 
which to things and irrational animals ; but formerly which was likewise 
applied to persons ; as, Our Father which art in heaven ; and whose, the 
genitive of who, is also used sometimes, though perhaps improperly, 
for of which ; thus, The fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste, 
&c. Milton. That is used indifferently for persons and things. What, 
when not joined with a substantive, is only applied to things, and in- 
cludes both the antecedent and the relative, being the same with that 
which ; as, This is what he wanted, that is, Me thing which he wanted* 

Obs. 10. The Latin relative often cannot be translated literally into 
English, on account of the different idioms of the two languages ; as, 
Quod cum ita esset, When that was so ; not, Which when it was so, 
because then there would be two nominatives to the verb was, which 
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is improper. Sometimes the accusative of the relative in Latin most 
be rendered by the nominative in English ; as, Quern dicunt me esset 
Who do they say that I am ? not whom. Quern dicunt adventare t 
Who do they say is coming ? 

Obs. 11. As the relative is always connected with a different verb 
from the antecedent, it is usually construed with the subjunctive mood, 
unless when the meaning of the verb is expressed positively ; as, Audire 
cupio, qua legeris, I want to hear, what you have read ; that is, what 
perhaps or probably you may have read : Audire cupio, qua Uoisti, I 
want to hear what you (actually or in fact) have read. 

To the construction of the Relative may he subjoined that 

Of the ANSWER TO A QUESTION. 

The answer is commonly put in the same case with the 
question; as, 

Qui pocare f Geta, sc. vocor. Quid quarts f Librum, sc. quaere. 
Quotd hord venieti f Sextd, Sometimes the construction is varied ; as, 
Gujus est liber f Mens, not met*. Quanti emptns est f Decern assibus. 
Damnatusne esfurti f Imo alio crimine. Often the answer is made by 
other parts of speech than nouns ; as, Quid agitur f Statur, sc a me, a 
nobis. Qui fecit f Nescio: Aiunt Petrum fecisse. Quomodo vales t 
Bene, male. Scripsistine f Sctipsi, ita, etiam, immo, &c. An vidisti t 
Non vidi, non, minime, &c. Chorea tuam vestem detraxit tibi f Factum. 
Etedest indutus f Factum, Ter. Eun. iv. 4, 39. Most of the Bales of 
Byntax may thus be exemplified in the form of questions and answers. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

LVIII. The conjunctions et, ac, atque, nee, 
neque, aut, vel, and some others, couple like 
cases and moods ; as, 

Honora patrem et matrem, Honour father and mother. 

Nee legit nee scribit, He neither reads nor writes. 

Obs. 1. To this rule belong particularly the copulative 
end disjunctive conjunctions ; as likewise quam, nisi, pra* 
terquam, an ; and also adverbs of likeness ; as ceu, tanquam, 
quasi, ut, fyc. ; as, 

Nullum pramium a vobis postulo, praterquam hujus diet memorum, 
Cic. Cat. 3, 1 1 . Gloria virtutem tanquam umbra sequitur, Id. Tuso. i. 45. 

0b6. 2. These conjunctions properly connect the different 
members of a sentence together, and are hardly ever applied 
to single words, unless when some other word is understood. 
Hence, if the construction of the sentence be varied, different 
cases and moods may be coupled together ; as, 

Interest mea et retpublica, Cic. Fam. ii. 19. Constiiit ass* et pharis; 
SiveSomaes, she inEpiro, Cic. Att. ▼. 18. Deciuscum se devoveret, etequs 
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wlmisso in mediam aeiem irruebat, Cic. Fin. ii. 19. Vvr magni ingenu 
sttmrndque indue trid ; Nequeper vim, neque insidiis, SalL Jug. 7. Tecum 
Kabila ; nSris, quam git Hbi curia supellex, Pers. 4, fin. 

Obs. 3. When eU aut, vel, site, or nee, are joined to diffe- 
rent members of the same sentence, without connecting it 
particularly to any former sentence, the first et is rendered 
in English by both or likewise; aut or vel, by either ; the 
first tsive y by whether ; and the first ntc y by neither ; as, 

ift fopii, e* Mcrxbit : so, <uot fcyrft, to tcrtfttt ; or, cum legit, turn scribit, 
he both reads and writes ; She legit, sive scribit, whether he reads or 
writes ; Jadre qud vera, qud faha ; Increpare qua consules ipso*, qud 
txercitum, to upbraid both the consuls and the army, Li v. ii. 45. 

LIX. Two or more substantives singular 
coupled by a conjunction, (as et, ac f atque, Sfc.) 
have an adjective, verb, or relative plural ; as, 

Petrue et Joanne* qui sunt docti, Peter and John who are learned. 

Obs. 1. If the substantives be of different persons, the 
verb plural must agree with the first person rather than the 
second, and with the second rather than the third ; as, Si tu 
et TuLlia vale tin, ego et Cicero valemus, if you and Tullia 
are well, I and Cicero are well, Cic. Fam. xiv. 5. 

So, Egregiam verb laudem et tpolia ampla refertis tuque puerque turns, 
Virg. JEn. iv. 93. Err&stis, Rulle, vehementer et tu et nonnvlli college* 
tui t Cie. Bull. i. 7. — Sometimes the verb agrees in person with the 
nearest substantive ; as, Miki magna cures est, ut ipse tu, tuique omnes, 
scire possint, me tibi esse amicisshnum, Cie. Fam. iii. 5. — In English, 
the person speaking usually puts himself last; thus, You and I read; 
Cicero and I are well; but in Latin, the person who speaks is gene- 
rally put first ; thus, Ego et tu legimus ; not tu et ego. This, however, 
is not always the case ; as, Pater, ego, fiatresque met, — terra marique 
pro vobis arma tulimus, Liv. xxxvii. 53, ad fin. 

Obs. 2. If the substantives are of different genders, the 
adjective or relative plural agrees with the masculine rather 
than the feminine or neuter ; as, Pater mihi et mater rnortui 
aunt, Ter. Eun. iii. 3, 11. Mulciberis capti Marsque Ve~ 
nusque dolis, Ov. Art. Am. ii. 562. But this rule is appli- 
cable only to living things. 

So also if one or more of the substantives be plural ; as, Donrns, 
uxor, liberi inventi, invito patre, Ter. Andr. v. 3, 20. Decern ingenui, 
decern virgines, patrtmi omnes matrimique, ad id sacrificium adhibiti, Liv. 
xxxvii. 3. Add. Virg. JEn. vii. 574. — The person is sometimes im- 
plied ; as, Athenamm et Cratippi, ad quae, &c. Propter summam et 
dactoris auctoritatem et urbis, quorum alter, &c. Cic. Off. i. 1 : where 
Athena and urbs are put for the learned men of Athens. So in subttan- 
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tives ; as, Ad Ptolenueum Cleopatrantque teg** bpo** missi, i. e. the king 
and queen, Liv. xxvii. 4. Soceri Hbi Manque Venusque coniigerant, 
for socer et socrus, Ov. Met. iii. 132. Martm feminamque filios dicimus, 
Quinctil. ix. 3, 63. Add. Tac. Ann. xi. 38 ; xii. 4. 

Obs. 3. If the substantives signify things without life, the 
adjective or relative plural is usually put in the neuter gen- 
der; as, Divitice, decus, gloria, in oculis sita sunt, Sail. 
Cat. 20. 

So, Otium atque divitia, qua prima mortales putant, ib 39. Add. 
Id. Jug. 38. Favere pietati jideique deos, per qua populus Romanus ad 
tantum fastigii venerit, Liv. xliv. 1. Add. Id. xxvi. 21; Cic. Faro. 
vii. 20; Fin. v. 12 ; N. D. iii. 24. 

The same holds, if any of the substantives signify a thing without 
life ; because when we apply a quality, or join an adjective to several 
substantives of different genders, we must reduce the substantives to 
some certain class under which they may be comprehended, that is, to 
what is called their Genus. Now the Genus or class which comprehends 
under it both persons and things, is that of substances or beings in ge- 
neral, which are neither masculine nor feminine. To express this the 
Latin grammarians use the word Negotia ; thus, Serpens, sitis, ardor, 
arena, dulcia virtuti, Lucan, ix. 402. Credere qucejubeant, locus est, et 
uomen, et index, Ov. Art. Am. iii. 719. Jura, jidem, superos, una eal- 
cata ruind, Stat. Achil. i. 403. Delectabatur (C. Duilius) crebrofunaii 
et tibicxne, quae sibi nutto exemplo privatus sumpserat, Cic. Sen. 13. Le- 
porem, et gallinam, et ansZrem gustarefas non putant (Britanni) ; hex 
(animalia) tamen alunt animi voluptatisque causa, Caes. B. G. v. 12. 
So, Mollia sunt lotigo, sepia, polypus, et cetera ejus generis, Flin. ix. 44, 
28,—Atque hate, sc munera, (nempe Eunuchum et ancUlam,) qui misit, 
&c. Ter. Eun. iii. 2, 27. Add. Sil. Ital. ii. 689. — * Sometimes, in in- 
animate things, the adjective or participle plural agrees in gender with 
the substantive singular ; as, Grammatice quondam ac musice juneut 
juerunt, Quinctil. i. 10, 17. — Misericordia in eo (Philippo) acperfidia 
pari jure dilecta, Justin, ix. 8. 

Obs. 4. The adjective or verb frequently agrees with the 
nearest substantive or nominative, and is understood to the 
rest; as, 

Et ego et Cicero meusflagUabit, Cic. Att. iv. 17. Sociis etregerecepto, 
Virg. JEn. i. 553 ; cf. 583. Et ego in culpd sum, et tu, both I am in the 
fault, and you ; or, Et ego et tu es in culpd, both I and you are in the 
fault. Nihil htc nisi carmina desunt ; or nihil hie deest, nisi carmina, 
Virg. E. 8, 67. Omnia, quibus turbari solita erat civitas, domi discordia, 
/oris bellum exortum ; Duo millia et quadringenti ctesi, Liv. This con- 
struction is most usual, when the different substantives resemble one 
another in sense ; as, Mens, ratio, et consilium, in senibus est, under- 
standing, reason, and prudence is in old men, Cic. Sen. 19. Quibta 
ipse meique, ante Larem proprium vescor, for vescimur, Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 6&. 

Obs. 5. The plural is sometimes used after the preposition 
cum put for et s as, D , e e dby GooQle _ 

Remo cumfratre Quirtnusjura dahunt, Virg. Ma. I. 292. Tha con* 
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junction is frequently understood; as, Dum atas, matus, wiagister pro- 
hibebant, Ter, Andr. i. 1, 27. Front, ocuK, vultus tctpe mentiuntur, Cie. 
The different examples comprehended under this Rule are commonly 
referred to the figure Syllepsis, or Zeugma, 

LX. The conjunctions ut, quo, licet, ne, utV 
nam, and dummddo, are for the most part joined 
to the subjunctive mood j as, 

Lego tit discam, I read that I may learn. 
Utxnam saperes, I wish you were wise. 

Obs. 1. All interrogatives, when placed indefinitely, have 
after them the subjunctive mood, — 

Whether they be Adjectives, as quantus, qualis, quotus, quotuplex., 
uter ; Pronouns, as quis and cujas ; Adverbs, as ubi, qu6, unde, qua, 
quorsum, quamdiu, quamdudum, quampridem, quoties, cur, quare, quara- 
obrem, num, utritm, quomodo, qui, ut, qnarn, quantoptre ; or Conjunc- 
tions, as tie, an, anne, annon. Thus, Quis est ? Who is it ? Nescio 
quis sit. I do not know who it is. An venturus est ? Nescio, dubito, 
an venturus sit. Fides ut altd stet nive candidum Soracte f Hor. Od. i. 
9, 1. But these words are sometimes joined with the Indicative ; as, 
Scio, quid ago, Plaut. Bacch. i. 1, 45. Hand scio an amat, Ter. Ad. iv. 
5,33. Vide, avaritia quidfacit, Id. Phorm. ii. 3, 11. Fides, quam 
turpe est, Cic. Att. x. 12. 

f In like manner the relative QUI in a continued discourse ; as, 
Nihil est quod Deus ejfficere non posxit. Quis est, qui utilia fugiat ? Cic. 
Or when joined with quippe or utpote ; as, Neque Antonius procul abe- 
rat, utpote qui sequeretur, Sec. Sail. Cat. 57. But these are sometimes, 
although more rarely, joined with the Indicative. So, Est qui, sunt 
qui, estquando, v. ubi, &c. are joined with the Indicative or Subjunctive. 

Note, Haud scio an recte dixerim, is the same with dico, affirmo, 
Cic. Fin. v. 3; dejOr. i. 60, & 62; ii. 17; Acad. iv. 25; Leg. i. 6. 

So in English, if, though, unless, except, whatever, whe- 
ther, or ; also, so, before, ere, till, &c. have after them the 
subjunctive mood ; as, If thou let this man go ; If thou be 
the Son of God ; Although my house be not so ; Though he 
slay me ; Though he fall, &c. ; Unless he wash his feet ; I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me ; Except it were 
given from above ; Whether it were I or they ; Whosoever 
he be ; Whatever be our fate, &c. So likewise, that express- 
ing the motive or end ; lest, and that annexed to a command 
preceding ; and if with but following it ; as, Let him that 
standeth take heed lest he fall; Beware that thou bring not 
my son thither ; If he do but touch the hills, they shall 
bmoke. 
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The nominative case following the verb sometimes supplies 
the place of if, or though ; as, " Had he done this, he had es- 
caped," i. e. if he had done this : " Charm he never so wisely," 
or rather, ever so wisely, i. e. how wisely soever, for, though 
he charm, &c. 

Obs. 2. When any thing doubtful or contingent is signified, 
conjunctions and indefinites are usually construed with the 
subjunctive ; but when a more absolute or determinate sense 
is expressed, with the indicative mood; 8&,Ifhe is to do it; 
Although he was rich, &c. 

Obs. 3. ETSI, TAMETSI, and TAMENETSI, QUANQUAM, 

in the beginning of a sentence,have the Indicative ; bnt elsewhere, tbej 
also take the Subjunctive : ETIAMSI and QUAM VIS commonly have 
the Subjunctive, andUT, although, alwayshas it; as, Ut quartz*, non rep*- 
rUt, Cic. QUONIAM, QUANDO, QUANDOQTJIDEM, are usually 
construed with the Indicative; SI, SIN, NE, NISI, SIQUIDEM, 
QUOD, and QUIA, sometimes with the Indicative, and sometimes 
with the Subjunctive. DUM, for dummodo, provided, has always the 
Subjunctive ; as, Oderint dum metuant, Cic. Off. i. 28. And QtJIPPE, 
for nam, always the Indie. ; as, Quippe vetorfatis, Virg. Mn. i. 39. 

Obs. 4. Some conjunctions have their correspondent con- 
junctions belonging to them ; so that, in the following mem- 
ber of the sentence, the latter answers to the former : thus, 
when etsi, tametsi, or quamvis, though or although, are used 
in the former member of a sentence, tamen, yet or neverthe- 
less, generally answers to them in the latter. In like manner, 
turn — quam ; adeo or ita — ut : in English, as— ox or so; 
as, Etsi sit liberalis, tamen non est profusus, although he is 
liberal, yet he is not profuse. So prius or ante— quam. In 
eome of these, however, we find the latter conjunction some- 
times omitted, particularly in English. 

Obs. 5. The conjunction ut is elegantly omitted after these 
verbs, volo, nolo, malo, rogo, precor, censeo, suadeo, liceU 
oportet, necesse est, and the like ; and likewise after these 
imperatives, sine,fac, or facito ; as, Ducas volo hodie uxo- 
rem ; Nolo mentiare ; Fac cogites, Ter. In like manner 
ne is commonly omitted after cave ; as, Cave facias, Cic. 
Post is also sometimes understood ; thus, Die octavo, quam 
creatus erat, Li v. iv. 47 ; scil. post. And so in English, 
See you do it ; I beg you would come to me, sc. that. 

Obs. 6. Ut and qu6d are thus distinguished : ut denotes the final cause, 
and is commonly used with regard to something future ; qubd marks 
the efficient or impulsive cause, and is generally used concerning the 
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event or thing done ; as, Lego ut di$cam, I read that I may learn ; 
Gaudeo qubd legi, I am glad that or because I have read. Ut is like- 
wise ,used after these intensive words, as they are called, adeb, ita, sic, 
tarn, talis, tantus, tot, &c. ; as, Adebne ignarus es eonsuetudinis nostra, 
ut fuec nescias t Cic. C. Rabir. 10. Nullum tarn impudent mendaeium 
est, ut teste careat, Plin. viii. 34, 22. Vita quidem talis fint, velfortund 
vet (florid, ut nihil posset accedere, sc. ei, Cic. Am. 8. 

Obs. 7. After the verbs timeo, vereor, and the like, ut is 
taken in a negative sense for ne non, and ne in an affirmative 
sense ; as, 

Timeo nefaciat, I fear he will do it ; Timeo utfaciat, I fear he will 
not do it. Id paves, ne dueas tu illam ; tu autem, ut ducas, Ter. Andr. 
ii. 2, 12. Ut sis vitalis metuo, I fear that you will not be long-lived, 
Hor. Sat. ii. 1, 60. Timeo ut /rater vivat, will not live ; — ne frater 
moriatur, will die. But in some few examples they seem to have a 
contrary meaning. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF COMPARATIVES. 

LXI. The comparative degree governs the 
ablative ; as, 

Duhnor melle, Sweeter than honey. Prastantior auro, Better than gold. 

So, Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum, Hor. Ep. i. 1, 52. 
Nertne Galatea, thymo mihi dulcior Hybla, candidior cygnis, heder&for- 
mosior albd, Virg. E. 7, 37. 

Obs. 1 . The sign of the ablative in English is than. The 
positive with the adverb magis, likewise governs the ablative; 
as, O luce magis dilecta sorori, Virg. 2En. iv. 31. 

So, Purdque magis pellucida gemmd, sc. cornua, Ov. Met. ii. 856. In 
like manner MINUS ; as, Hoc nemo Juit minus ineptus, Ter. Eun. ii. 1, 
20. Novella quoque vetustis minus odorata, Plin. xxi. 18, 7. — Some- 
times the Comparative, and the Positive with magis, occur in the same 
sentence; Quid magis est durum saxo, quidmollius unda, Ov. Art. Am. 
i. 457. Itaque et vina mustis odoratiora, et Silvestria magis omnia sati- 
vis, Plin. ibid. — * The ablative after Comparatives is governed by the 
preposition pra understood, which is sometimes expressed ; fortiorpra 
ceteris, Apul. Met. 8. p. 252. — The Comparative is construed also with 
ante and prater ; as, Pygmalion, seelere ante alios immanior omnes, Virg. 
iEn. i. 347. Multo prater cetera* altiorem erucem statui jussit, Suet. 
Galb. 9. — * We sometimes find a comparison made by these preposi- 
tions joined with the positive ; as, Non tu quidem vacuus molestiis, sed 
pro, nobis beatus, Cic. Fam. iv. 4. Formdque ante omnes pulcher lulus, 
Virg. JEn. v. 570. Ut Argonautas prater omnes candidum Medea mirata 
est ducem, Hor. Epod. 3, 9. 

Obs. 2. The comparative degree may likewise be con- 
strued with the conjunction quam y and then, instead of the 
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ablative, the noun is put in whatever case the sense requires; 
as, 

Dulcior quant mel, scil. est. Amo te magis quam ilium, I love you 
more than him, that is, quam amo ilium, than I love him. Amo te ma- 
git quam tile, I love you more than he, i. e. quam ille amat, than he 
loves. Plus datur a me quam illo, sc. ab. So, Melior tutiorque est cer- 
ta pax quam sperata victoria, Li v. xxx. 30. Ego hominem callidioren 
vidi neminem quam Phormionem, Ter. Phorm. It. 2, 1. 

Obs. 3. The conjunction quam is often elegantly sup- 
pressed after amp litis and plus ; as, 

Vulnerantur amplius sexcenti, scil. quam, C»s. Plus quingentos cola- 
phos infregit mihi, he has laid on me more than five hundred blows, 
Ter. Ad. ii. 1, 46. Castra ab urbe hand plus quinque millia passuvm 
locant, so. quam, Liv. Capta plus quinque millia hominum, Li v. xl. 33. 
Romani sociique paulo plus sexcenti eeciderunt, Liv. xxxix. 31. Animali- 
bus, quibus plus quaterni pedes, sanguis nullus, Plin. xi. 90, 38. Paulo 
plus viginti millium alius exercitus fuit, Liv. x. 38. Ut decern hand at*- 
plius dierum frumentum in horreis fuerit, Tac. Hist. iv. 52. Cum non 
amplius octingentos equites haberent, Cses. B. G. iv. 12. Capta quatuor 
millia et octingenti cum equis plus quingentis, Liv. xl. 32. Add. xxiv. 17. 

Quam is sometimes elegantly placed between two compa- 
ratives ; as, 

Triumphus clarior quam gratior, Liv. v. 23. Alius auctiorem se quam 
ornatiorem esse vult, Cic. Opt. gen. Orat. 2. Or the preposition pro 
is added ; as, Pra&ium atrocius, quam pro numero pugnantium, editur, 
Liv. xxi. 29. Majorem quam projlatu sonum reddebant, sc. silva, Curt. 
v. 4, 25. 

The comparative is sometimes joined with these ablatives, 
opinione, spe, cequo, justo, dicto, credibili ; as, 

Credibili, opinione major, Cic. Brut. 1. Credibili fortior, Ov. Fast. 
iii. 618. Gravius aquo, Sail. Cat. 51, 11. Dicto citius, Virg. Mn. 
i. 142. Major a credibili tulimus, Liv. They are often understood ; as, 
Liberius vivebat, sc. justo, too freely, Nep. 2, 1. 

Nihil is sometimes elegantly used for nemo or nulli ; as, 
Nihil quidquam vidi latins, for neminem, Ter. Ad. iii. 3, 12. Crasto 
nihil p erf ectius, Cic Brut. 38. Asperius nihil est humili, cum surgitin 
altnm, Claud. Eutrop. 1 , 181. Intolerabilius nihil est quam femina dives, 
Juv. 6, 460. So, Quid nobis laboriosius, for quis, &c. Cic. Mil. 2. 
We say, inferior patri nulld re, or quam pater. Also, inferior ei ; thus, 
Padus nulli omnium claritate inferior, Plin. iii. 20, 16. The Compara- 
tive is sometimes repeated, or joined with an adverb ; as, Magis magis- 
que, plus plusque, minus minusqve, carior eariorque ; Quotidie plus, 
indies magis, semper candidior candidiorque, &c 

Obs. 4. In English, the relative who after than is always 
put in the accusative case ; as, He is a man, than whom 
there is none better ; but here, if we substitute a pronoun 
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in place of the relative, the pronoun most be put in the nomi- 
native ; as, There is none better than he ; not, than him. 
In like manner, it is improper to say, He i6 better than me, 
than us, than her, than them, &c. It should be, He is better 
than 1, than we, than she, than they, &c, the auxiliary verb 
being understood to each of them. 

Obs. 5. The relation of equality or sameness is likewise ex- 
pressed in English by conjunctions ; as, Est tarn doctus quam 
ego, he is as learned as I. Animus erga te idem est acfuit. 
Ac and atque are sometimes, though more rarely, used after 
comparatives; as, Nihil est magis verum atque hoc, Ter. 
Andr. iv. 2, 15. 

Obs. 6. The excess or defect of measure is put in the abla- 
tive after comparatives ; and the sign in English is by, ex- 
pressed or understood ; for more shortly, the difference is 
put in the ablative) ; as, 

Est decern digitis altior qudm frater, he is ten inches taller than his 
brother, or by ten inches. Altero tanto major est fratre, i. 6. duplo 
major, he is as big again as his brother, or twice as big. SesquipSdb 
minor, a foot and a half less. SesquipMe est qudm tu longior, Plaut. 
Trin. iv. 2, 58. Altero tanto, out sesquimajor, as great again, or a half 
greater, Cic. Or. 56. Ter tanto pejor est ; Bis tanto amid sunt inter se, 
quam prius, Plaut. Quinquies tanto amplius, quam quantum licitum sit, 
civitatibus imperavit, five times more, Cic. To this may be added 
many other ablatives, which are joined with the Comparative to in- 
crease its force ; as tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, muHo, paulo, nimio, fyc. ; 
thus, Quo plus ha bent, eo plus cupiunt, the more they have, the more 
they deBire. Quanto melior, tanto felicior, the better, the happier. 
Quo difficilius, hoc praclarius, Cic. Off. i. 19. Quanto superiores sumus, 
tanto nos geramus submissius, ib. 26. Quoque minor spes est, hoc magis 
We cupil, Ov. Fast. ii. 766. We frequently find multo, tanto, quanto, 
also joined with Superlatives ; as, Multo pulcherrimam earn haberemus, 
Sail. Multoque id maximum fuit, Li v. 

THE AfcLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

LXII. A Substantive with a participle are pat 
in the ablative, when their case depends on no 
other word ; as, 

, . . - . . . , \ The sun rising, or while the sun rises, 
Sob orunte, flgmU toubm, } darknes9 fi * away 

~ * . , ,. C Our work being finished, of when om 

Opereperacto.ludcmu,, } work i. fintahed, we wfll pl»y. 

So, Libidine dominante, temperantfa nullus est locus t Cic. Sen. 12. 
Nihil araidtid pratstabUkts est, exceptd virtute ; Oppressd libertate patrkt, 
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nihil est quod speremut amplius ; Nobilium vitd victuque mutate, mores 
mutari civitatum puto, Cic. Leg. iii. 14. Parumper silentium et quia 
frit, nee Etruscis, nisi cogerentur, pugnam inituris; et dictatore arcem 
Romanian respectante, ut ab avguribus, simul aves rite admisissent, e* 
composito toUeretw lignum, Li v. iv. 18. Bellice, deporitis clypeo paulis- 
per et hastd, Mare, ades, Of. Fast. iii. 1. 

Obs. 1. This ablative is called Absolute, because it does 
not depend upon any other word in the sentence. 

For if the substantive with which the participle is joined, be either 
the nominative to some following verb, or be governed by any word 
going before, then this rule does not take place: the ablative absolute 
is never used unless when different persons or things are spoken of; 
as, MUites, hottibus victis, redierunt, the soldiers, having conquered the 
enemy, returned. Hottibus victis, may be rendered in English several 
different ways, according to the meaning of the sentence with which it 
is joined; thus, 1. The enemy conquered, or being conquered ; 2. When 
or after the enemy it or was conquered; 3. By conquering the enemy; 4. 
Upon the defeat of the enemy, &c. 

Obs. 2. The perfect participles of Deponent verbs are not 
used in the ablative absolute ; as, Cicero locutus hcec conse- 
dit, never his locutis. The participles of Common verbs may 
either agree in case with the substantive before them, like 
the participles of Deponent verbs, or may be put in the abla- 
tive absolute, like the participles of Passive verbs ; as, Ro- 
mani, adepti liber tatem, Jloruerunt ; or Romani, libertate 
adeptd, jioruerunt. But as the participles of Common verbs 
are seldom taken in a passive sense, we therefore find them 
rarely used in the ablative absolute. 

Obs. 3. The participle exist ente or existentibus is fre- 
quently understood ; as, Ccesare duce, scil. existente, Caesar 
being general, or under the conduct of Caesar ; His consuli- 
bus, scil. existentibus, in their consulship ; Saturno rege, in 
the reign of Saturn, Juv. vi. 1. Saturno regnant*, Ov. 
Fast. i. 193. Saturno regna tenente, Propert. ii. 32, 52. 
Rege incolumi, mens omnibus una est; amisso, ruperefidem, 
Virg. G. iv. 212. O quam facile erat orbis imperium occu- 
pare, aut mihi Romanis militibus, aut me rege Romanis ! 
Flor. L 18, 18. Invitd Minerva, i. e. adversante et repug~ 
nante naturd, Cic. Off. i. 3 1 . So, Magistrd ac duce naturd ; 
vivis fratr&us ; te hortatore ; Ccesare impulsore, &c 
Sometimes the substantive must be supplied; as, Nondum 
comperto, quam regionem hostes petissent, i. e. cum nondum 
campertum esset, Liv. zxxi. 39* Ibi permisso, ut, seu di- 
cere prius, seu adire mallet, ita coepit tyrannus, Id. xxxiv. 31* 
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Turn demum palam facto, sc. negotio, Id. Exceptoquod 
non simul esses, ccetera Icetus, Hor. Ep. i. 10, 50. Parto 
quod avebas, Id. Sat. i. 1, 94. In such examples negotium 
mast be understood, or the rest of the sentence considered as 
the substantive, which perhaps is more proper. Thus we find 
a verb supply the place of a substantive ; as, Vale dido, hav- 
ing said farewell, Ov. 

Obs. 4. We sometimes find a substantive plural joined with a par- 
ticiple singular; as, Nobis prasente, PJaut. Amph. ii. 2, 194. Absents 
nobis, Ter. Eun. iv. 3, 7. We also find the ablative absolute, when it 
refers to the same person with the nominative to the verb ; as, Me dues, 
ad hanc votifinem, me milite, vemi, Ov. Amor. ii. 12, 13. Lotos fecit, 
sc constde, fastos, Lucan. v. 384. Populo teste fieri eredam, quicqvid, 
me eonseio, faciam, Sen. de Vit, Beat. 20. But examples of this con- 
struction rarely occur. 

Obs. 5. The ablative called absolute is governed by some 
preposition understood; as c, ab, cum, sub, or in. We 
find the preposition sometimes expressed ; as, Cum diis bene 
juvantibus arma capite, Liv. xxi. 43. The nominative like- 
wise seems sometimes to be used absolutely ; as, Perniciosd 
libidine paulisper usus, natures infirmitas accusatur, Sail. 
Jug. 1. 

Obs. 6. The ablative absolute may be rendered several 
different ways ; thus, Superbo regnante, is the same with 
cum, dum, or quando Superbus regnabat, Cic. Tusc. i. 16* 
Opere peracto, is the same with Post opus peractum, or 
Cum opus est peractum. The present participle, when used 
in the ablative absolute, commonly ends in e. 

Obs. 7. When a substantive is joined with a participle in 
English independently on the rest of the sentence, it is ex- 
pressed in the nominative ; as, Itto descendente, he descend* 
ing. But this manner of speech is seldom used except in 
poetry. 
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APPENDIX TO SYNTAX. 

I. VARIOUS SIGNIFICATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
VERBS. 



[The Verbs are here placed in the same order as in Etymology.] 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 



ASPIRARE ad gloriam et lau- 
dem, to aim at ; in curiam, 
to desire to be admitted, Cic. ; equis 
A chilli s, to wish for ; labori ejus, 
to favour ; amorem dictis, sc. ei, 
to infuse, Virg. 

DE8PEBA.Bssibi,de8e; salutem, 
saluti, de salute, to despair of, 

LEGARE aliquem ad alium, to 
send as an ambassador; aliquem sibi, 
to make his lieutenant; pecuniam 
alicui, t. e. testamento relinquere, to 
bequeath, N, B, Publico legantur 
homines ; qui inde legati dicunturt 
privatim allegantur ; unde allegatu 

Delegare ees alienum fratri, to 
leave him to pay ; laborem alteri, 
to lay upon ; aliquid ad aliquem, 
x. *. in eum transferee, Cic. 

Relegabe tauros in pascua, to 
send away, to remove ; ab urbe, to 
banish; remadauctores, to refer; in- 
vidiam rei in auctorem, to transfer, 

LEVARE metum ejus, & ei, 
eum metu, to ease, 

MUTARE locum, solum, to be 
banished ; aliquid aliqua re ; bel- 
lum pro pace, to exchange ; vestem, 
i. e. sordidam togam induere, Li v. ; 
▼estem cum aliquo, Ter. ; fidem, to 
break faith, to change sides, 

OBNUNCIARE comitiis vel 
concilia, i. e. oomitia auspiciis 
impedire, to hinder, by telling bad 
omens, and repeating these words, 
alio die : Consuli, r. Magistra- 
te, i. e. prohibere ne cum populo 
agat, Cic. (Vid. R. A. p. 89.) 

Phonunciare pecuniam pro 
reo, to promise ; aliquid edicto, to 



order ; sententias, to sum up the opi- 
nions of the senators, Cic. (A. 16.) 

Ren unci abe aliquid, de re, 
alicui, ad aliquem, to tell ; consu- 
lem, to declare, to name; Tito, 
amicitiam ei, to give up ; muneri, 
hospitio, to refuse; repudium ei, 
to divorce, 

OCCUPARE aliquem, to seize; 
se in aliquo negotio, to be employed; 
se ad negotium, Plaut. ; pecuniam 
alicui, v. apud aliquem grandi foe- 
nttre, to give at interest, Cic. ; oc- 
cupat facer e bellum, transire in 
agrum hostium, begins first, antici- 
pates, Liv. i. 30. 

Prjeoccupare saltum, portas 
Ciliciae, to seize beforehand, Nep. 

PR.XJUDICARE aliquem, to 
condemn one from the precedent of a 
former sentence or trial, Cic. 

R06ARE aliquem id, & de ea 
re ; id ab eo ; salutem, & pro sa- 
lute, Cic. ; legem, to propose : hence t 
uti rogas dicere, to pass it ; mi- 
litem sacramento, to administer the 
military oath ; Roget quis ? if any 
one should ask, Comitia rogandi* 
consulibus, for electing, Liv. 

Abboqare legem, seldom legi, 
to disannul a law, to repeal, or to 
change in part ; multam, to take o]f 
a fine; imperium ei, to take from. 

Adrogahe id sibi, to claim. 

De bog abe aliquid legi, v. de 
lege, to repeal or take away soms 
clause of a law; lex derogatur,Cic; 
fidem ei, v. de fide ejus, to hurt 
one's credit ; ex eequitate ; sibi, ali- 
cui, to derogate or take from. 
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Ebogabb peconiam in elassem, 
in Testes, to lay out money on. 

Ikbooabe multam ei, to impose. 

Obbogabe legi, to enact a nam 
law contrary to an old, 

Pbobogabb imperium, prorin- 
ciam alicui, to prolong; diem ei ad 
eoWendum, to put off. 

Subbogabe aliquem in locum 
alterlus, to substitute ; legi, to add 
a new clause, or to put one in place 
of another. 

SPECTARE orientem, ad ori- 
entem, to look towards; aliquem 
ex censu, animum alicujus ex suo, 
to judge of. 

SUPEBABE hostes, to over- 
come; montes, to past; superat pars 
ccepti, sc. opens, remains ; Captss 
superavimus urbi, survived, Virg. 

Tbmfebabe iras, ventos, to mo* 
derate; orbem, to rule; mihi, sibi, 
to restrain, to forbear ; alicui, to 
spare ; cssdibus, a lacrymis, to 
abstain from. 

VACARE cure, culpa, morbo, 
munere militia?, &c. ; a labore, to 
be free from ; ammo, sc. in, to be 
at ease ; philosophic, in, v. ad 
rem, to apply to ; vacat locus, is 
empty; si vacas, v. vacat tibi, if 
you are at leisure. 

VINDICARE mortem ejus, to 
revenge ; ab interim, exercitum 
fame, to free; id sibi, & ad se, to 
claim ; libertatem ejus, to defend; 
•e in libertatem, to set at liberty. 

DARE animam, to die ; animos, 
to encourage; man us, to yield; ma- 
nam ei, to shake hands, Ptaut. ; 
jura, to prescribe laws; literas alicui 
ad aliquem, to give one a letter to 
tarry to another ; terga, fugam, v. 
se in fugam, in pedes, to flee or fly; 
hostes in fugam, to put to flight ; 
operam, to endeavour; operam phi- 
losophise, Uteris, palestra?, to ap- 
ply to ; operam honoribus, to seek, 
Nep. ; reniam ei, to grant his request, 
Ter. ; gemltus, lacrymas, amplezus, 
cantus, ruTnam, fidem, jusjuran- 
dum, &c. to groan, weep, embrace. 



sing, fall, sc. ; oognitores honestos, 
to give good vouchers for one's charac- 
ter, Cic. ; aliquid mutuom, v. uten- 
dum, to lend; pecuniam foeno'ri, & 
coHocare, to place at interest; se ali- 
cui ad dooendum, Cic. ; multum suo 
ingenio, to think much of; se ad 
aliquid, to apply to ; se auctoritati 
senatus, to yield ; fabulam, scripts 
foras, to publish, Cic; effectum, 
to perform ; senatum, to give a 
hearing of the senate; actionem, to 
grant leave to prosecute; precipi- 
tem, to tumble headlong; aliquid 
paternum, to act like one's father ; 
lectos faciendos, to bespeak, Tef. ; 
litem secundum aliquem, to deter- 
mine a law-suit in favour of one ; 
aliquem exitio, morti, neci, letho, 
rarely lethum alicui, to kill; ali- 
quid alicui dono, v. niuneri, to make 
a present ; crimini, ritio, laudi, to 
accuse, blame, praise; posnas, to 
suffer I nomen railitice, v. in mili- 
tiam, to list one's self to be a soldier ; 
se alicui, to be familiar with, Ter. ; 
Da te mihi ho die, be directed by 
me, Id. ; aures, to listen ; oblivioni, 
to forget ; civitatem ei, to make 
one free of the city ; dicta, to speak ; 
Terba alicui, to impose on, to cheat ; 
se in Tiam, to enter on a journey ; 
viam ei, to give place ; jus gratia, 
to sacrifice justice to interest ; se 
turplter, to make a shabby appear- 
ance; fundum, vel domum alicui, 
mancipio, to convey the property 
of, to warrant the title to ; Vit&que 
mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu, 
Lucr. ; servos in qusestionem, to 
give up slaves to be tortured; pri- 
mas, secundas, &c. (sc. partes) ac- 
tioni, to ascribe every thing to deli- 
very, Cic. ; Dat ei bibere, Ter. ; 
comas diffundere ventis, to let them 
flow loose, Virg. Da mihi, v. no-, 
bis, tell us, Cic. Ut res dant se, 
as matters go ; solertem dabo, fa 
warrant him expert, Ter. 

Satisdabe judicatum solri, to 
give security that what the judge has 
determined shall be paid, Cic. 
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STARE contra aliqaem; ab, 
cum, v. pro aliquo, to side with, to 
be of the tame party ; judicio ejus, 
to follow ; in sententia ; pacto, 
conditionibus, conventis, to stand 
to, to make pood an agreement ; re 
j udicata, to keep to what hat been de- 
termined; stare, v. constare anirao, 
to be in his sense* : Non stat per me, 
quo minus pecunia solvatur, it is 
not owing to me that, Sec. ; multorum 
sanguine ea Paenis victoria stetit, 
cost, Liv. Mihi gtat alere morbum 
desinere, I am resolved, Nep. 

Adstakb menstt, to stand by ; 
ad mensam, in conapectu. 

Constake ex multis rebus, ani- 
mo et corpore, to consist of; se- 
cum, to be consistent with, Cic. ; 
liber constitit, t>. stetit mihi duo- 
bus assibus, cost me ; non constat 
ei color, his colour comes and goes; 
auri ratio constat, the sum is right. 
Constat, impers. it is evident, cer- 
tain* or agreed on ; mihi, inter 
omnes, de hac re. 

Exstabe aquis, to be above, Or. ; 
ad memoriam posteritatis, to re- 
main, Cic; sepulchra exstant, Liv. 

Instare victis, to press on the 
vanquished ; rectam Tiam, to be in 
the right wag; curium Marti, to 
make speedily, Virg.; instat factum, 
insists that it was done, Ter. 



Obstabe ei, to kinder, 

Pkjestabb multa, to perform ; 
alicui, o. aliquem virtute, to excel; 
ailentium ei, to give ; auxilium, to 
grant, Jut. ; impenaas, to defray ; 
iter tutum, to procure ; ae incolu- 
mem, to preserve ; se virum, i. e. 
prebere, exhibere; amorem, v. be- 
nevolentiam alicui, to shew; cul- 
pam, v. damnum, i. e. in se trans* 
ferre, to take on ones self; pr«- 
stabo de me, eum facturum, / wUl 
be answerable. In lis rebus repe- 
tendis, qu» manclpi sunt, is peri- 
culum judicii prsstare debet, qui 
se nezu obligavit, in recovering, or 
in an action to recover those things 
which are transferable, the seller 
ought to take upon himself the ha- 
zard of a trial, Cic. N. B. Those 
things were called Res mancipi, 
(contracted for mancipii, i. e. quat 
emptor manu caper et,) the property 
of which might be transferred from 
one Roman citizen to another ; as 
houses, lands, slaves, &c. 

Prsestat, impers. i. e. if if better; 
presto esse alicui, adv. to be pre 
sent, to assist; Libri prostantve- 
nales, the books are exposed for sale. 

ACCUBARC alicui in convi- 
vio, to recline near ; apud aliquem. 
Incubare ovis, & ova, to sit upon ; 
stratis, & super strata. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Verbs in BEO. 



HABERE spem, febrim, finem, 
bonum exltum, tempus, consuetu- 
dlnem, voluntatem nocendi, opus 
in manibus, v. inter manus, to have; 
gratiam, & gratum, to hate a grate- 
ful sense of a favour ; judicium, to 
hold a trial; honorem ei, to ho- 
now; in oculis, to be fond of, Ter.; 
fidem alicui, to trust or believe; 
curam de, v. pro eo ; rationem 
alicujus, to pay regard to, to allow 
one to stand candidate for an office; 
rationem, v. rem cum aliquo, to 



have business with ; satis, to be sa- 
tisfied ; orationem, concionem ad 
populum, to make a speech; ali- 
quem odio, in odium, to hate; to- 
dibrio, to mock; id religioni, to 
have a scruple about it : So, habere 
aliquid quaestui, honori, prods, 
voluptati, &0. sc. sibi, to reckon as 
gain, as an honour, &c. ; se bene, v. 
graviter, to be well or ill; se parce, 
& duriter, to live, Ter. ; aliquid 
compertum, cognltum, perspectuo, 
exploratum, certum, v. pro certo, 
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to know far certain ; aliquem con- 
temptai, despieatui, -am, v. in de- 
spicatum, to despise; excusatum, 
to excuse ; susque deque, to scorn, 
to alight ; Ut res se habet, stands, 
is ; rebus ita se habentibus, in this 
state of affairs; Hffic habeo, v. 
habui dicere de, &c. Non habeo 
necease scribere, quid aim fac- 
tor ub, Cic. Habe tibi tuas res, a 
form of divorce. (A. 469.) 

Ajdhibebe diligentiam ; celeri- 
tatem, vim, severitatem in aliquem, 
to use ; in convivium, v. consilium, 
to admit ; remedium vulneri, cura- 
tionem morbo, to apply ; vinum 
egrotis, to give ; aures versibus, to 
hear with taste ; cultum et preces 
diis, to offer, Cic. Exhibere mo- 
lestiam alieui, to cause trouble. 

JUBERE legem, to vote for, to 
pass; regem, to choose; aliquem 
salvere, to wish one health; esse 
bono animo, &c. Uxorem suas res 
sibi habere jussit, divorced, Gio. 
CEO, DEO, and LEO. 

POCEO te banc rem, & de hac 
re, I teach. Doctus, adj. utri usque 
linguae ; Latlnis et Greecis Uteris ; 
Latino et Grace ; ad militiam. 

MIS CERE aliquid alieui, cum 
aliqtio, ad aliquid; vinum aqua, 
Plin. ; cuncta sanguine, Tacit. ; 
sacra profanis, pacem duello, Hor.; 
humana divlnis, to mix, Liy. 

VIDERE rem, v. de re, to see ; 
sibi, de isthoc, to take care of, 
Ter. ; plus, to be more wise, Cic. ; 
Be hoc tu videris, consider, be an- 
swerable for y Cic. Videor videre, 
methinks I see ; visus sum audire, 
methought I heard ; mihi visus est 
dicere, he seemed; Quid tibi vi» 
detur? What think you? Si tibi 
videtur, if you please ; yidetur fe- 
cisse, guilty, &c. 

Invidebe honorem ei, v. ho- 
nori ejus ; ei, vel eum, to envy. 

Pbovidebe, & prospicere id, to 
foresee ; ei, to provide for ; in poste- 
rum, rei frumentarise, rem, v.dere. 

SEDERE ad dextram ejus ; in 



equo, to rids ; toga bene sedet, jfft; 
Sedet hoc animo mihi, is fixed f Yirg . 

Assidebe ei ; Adberbftlem, to 
sit by, Sail. Assldet insano, is near 
or like to, Hor. 

Dissidebe eum aliquo, to dis- 
agree ; toga dissldet impar, does not 
fit, Hot. 

Insidebb equo, & in equo, to 
sit upon ; locum, Li w. ; in animo, 
memorii, to be fixed. 

Pbjbsidebe urbi, imperio, to 
command, Cic. ; exercitum, Ita- 
lian), Tac. 

Supebsedebe labore, litibus ; 
pugnae, loqui, to forbear, to give 
over. 

PENDERE promissis, ab, v. 
ex aliquo, to depend ; de, ex, ab. 
& in arbtire ; Opera pendent inter- 
rupts, are suspended, Virg. 

Impkndet malum nobis, nos, v. 
in nos, threatens. 

SPONDERE, & despondere fi- 
liam alieui, to betrothe. 

Despondebe domum alicujus 
sibi, to be sure of, Cic. ; animo, & 
-is, to promise, to hope ; animum, & 
-os, to despair, LiT. 

Respobdebe ei, Uteris ejus, 
his, ad base, ad nomen, to answer ; 
TOtis ejus, to satisfy his wishes; 
ad spem. 

SUADERE ei pacem, v. de pace; 
legem, to speak in favour of. 

DOLERE casum ejus, de, ab, 
ex, in, pro re, to be grieved at 5 • 
dolet mihi cor, v. hoc dolet cordi 
meo ; caput dolet a sole, is pained. 

VALERE gratia apud aliquem, 
to be in favour with one ; lex valet, 
is in force; quid verbum valeat, 
non video, signifies ; valet decern 
talenta, or oftener talentis, is 
worth ; vale, vel valeas, farewell : 
or ironically, away with you. 
NEO, REO, and VEO. 

EMINERE aliquare, vel in ali- 
qua re, inter omnes ; super cetera, 
Liv. ; super utrumque, Hor. to be 
eminent, to excel ; ex aqua, v. 
aquam, super undas, to be above, 
k2 
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Imminere alicui, to hang over, to 
threatens in oocasionem, exitio 
alicujus, to seek, to watch for. 

TENERE promissum ; se domi, 
oppido, castris, sc. in, to keep / mo- 
dum, ordinem, to observe; rem, 
dicta, lectionem, to understand, to 
remember ; linguam, but not suam, 
silentium, se in silentio, to be si- 
lent; ora, to keep the countenance 
fixed; secundum locum imperii, to 
hold, Nep. ; jura civium, to enjoy, 
Cic. ; causam, to gain ; mare, to be 
in the open sea, to hold, to be matter 
of; terrain, portum,metam,moates, 
to reach ; risum, lacbrymaa, to re- 
strain ; se ab accusando, quin ac- 
ouset, Cic. Ventus tenet, blows ; 
teneri legibus, jurejurando, &c. to 
be bound by; leges tenent eum, 
bind ; teneri iu manifesto furto, to 
be seized ; tenet fama, prevails. 

Abstinebe maledictis, v. -a, to 
abstain ; publico, to live retired, 
Tac. ; animum a scelere, eegrum a 
cibo, to keep from ; jus belli ab ali- 
quo, not to treat rigorously, Liv. 
Id ad me, ad religionem, &c. per- 
tinet, concerns me ; crimen ad te 
pertlnet, &c. But it is not proper 
to say, Liber ad me, ad fratrem 
pertinet, for meus, fratris est, be- 
longs to; ven® ad vel in omnes 
corporis partes pertinent, reach. 

Sustinere personam judicis, 
nomen consulates, to bear the cha- 
racter ; aasensionem, v. se ab as- 
sensu, to withhold assent ; rem in 
noctem, to defer. 

MANERE apud aliquem, to 
stay ; in castris ; ad urbem ; in 
urbe i proposito, sententia, in sen- 
tential, statu suo, &c. ; adventum 
bostium, to expect, Liv. ; promisais, 



to stand to, to keep, Virg. Omnes 
una manet noz, awaits, Hor. Ma- 
nentingeniasenibus, modo perman- 
eat studium et industria, Cic. 
Munera vobis certa manent, Virg. 

MERERE laudem, to deserve; 
bene, male de aliquo ; stipendia, 
equo, pedibus, to serve as a soldier ; 
fustuarium, to be beaten to death. 

HABERE lateri, to stick ; ter- 
gis, v. in tergahostium, Liv.; curru, 
Virg.; alicuiin Tisceribu8,Cic. Ha> 
ret mibi aqua, lam in doubt ; Vide, 
ne bsareas, lest you be at a loss, Cic. 

Ad habere, and adbs&rescere 
justitia? ; ad turrim ; in me. In- 
haerere rei, & in re. 

MOVERE castra, to decamp; 
bella, to raise; aliquem tribu, to 
remove a Roman Citizen from a 
more honourable to a less honoura- 
ble tribe; e senatu, to degrade a 
senator; risum, vel jooum alicui, 
to cause laughter ; stomacbum ei, 
to trouble, Cic. 

FAVETE ore, vel Unguis, se. 
mihi, attend in silence, or abstain 
from words of a bad omen. 

CAVERE aliquid, aliquem, vel 
ab aliquo, to guard against, to 
avoid ; alicui, to provide for, toad- 
vise as a lawyer does his client ; 
aliquid alicui, Cic. ; si hi ab aliquo, 
vel per aliquem de re aliqua, to get 
security on ; mibi praedlbus et chi- 
xographo cautum est, / have got 
security by bail and bond; vete- 
ranis cautum esse volttmus, Cic 
Cave facias, sc. ne, see you dont 
do it ; mibi cavendum, vel met 
cautio est, / must take care. 

CONNIVEREadfulgiira, Suet. 
to wink ; in homioum sceleribus, 
to take no notice of, Cic. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Verbs in 10* 

FACERE initium, finem, pau- sam, pontem in flumlne, in TibS- 
sam, finem vita?; pacem, amici- rim, to make; divortium cum uxo- 
tiam ; testamentum, nomen, fos- re, Cic. ; bellum regi, Nep. ; se hi- 
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Hfrem, to show, Ter. ; sedivHem, mi- 
sSrum, pauperem, to pretend, Cic.; 
see alienum, v. contrabere, confla- 
re, to contract debt; animos, to en- 
courage ; damnum, detrimentum, 
jacturam, to lose; naufragium, to 
differ ; sumptum, to spend ; gra- 
tum alicui, to oblige ; gratiam de- 
licti, to pardon a fault ; gratiam 
legis, to dispense with ; justa, v. fu- 
DQ8 alicui, to perform ones funeral 
rites ; rem, to make an estate ; pe- 
cuniain, divitias ex metallis; foe- 
dus, v. inire, icere, ferire, percute- 
re, jongere, sancire, firmare, &c. 
to make a league ; moram alicui, to 
delay ; verba, to speak; audientiam 
sibi, Cic. ; negotium, & facessere, to 
trouble; aliquid missum, to pass 
ever ; aliquem missum, to dismiss 
or excuse ; ad aliquid, rarefy ali- 
cui, to be fit or useful ; ratum, to 
ratify; planum, to explain ; palam 
suis, to make ktu/wn, "Nep. ; stipen- 
dium pedibuB, v. eqao, & merere, 
to serve in the army ; sacra, sacri- 
ficium, v. rem divinam, to sacri* 
fice ; ream, to impeach ; fabulam, 
carmen, versus, &c. to write a play, 
Sfc. ; copiam consilii ei, to offer ad- 
vice ; copiam, vel potestatem di- 
cendi legatis, to grant leave; fi- 
dem, to procure or give credit ; pe- 
riculum, to make trial ; potestatem 
sui, to expose himself, Nep.; aliquem 
loquentem, v. loqui, to sttppose or 
represent, Cic. ; piraticam, sc. rem, 
to be a pirate ; argentariam, m'edi- 
clnam, mercaturam, &c. to be an 
usurer, a physician, &c; versuram, 
to contract a new debt to discharge 
an old one, to borrow money at 
great interest, Cic. ; cum, v. ab ali- 
quo, to side with ; contra, v. adver- 
■us, to oppose; nomen, v. nomina, to 
borrow money; and also, to settle 
accounts, i. e. rationes acceptarum, 
sc. pecuniarum, et expensarum in- 
ter se conferre ; nomen in litura, to 
write it where something was be- 
fore, Cic. ; pedem, v. pedes, to trim 
the sails, Virg. Fac ita esse, sup- 



pose it is so; obvius filri alicui, to 
meet ; ne longum, v. longa faciam, 
ut breve faciam, not to be tedious ; 
equusnon facit, will not move, Cic. 
Fao velle, sc, me, suppose me to be 
willing, Virg. JEn. iv. 540. 

Afficebb aliquem laude, bo- 
nore, prasmio, & ignominia, poena, 
morte, leto, &c. to praise, honour. 
Sec. to disgrace, punish, fcc. Af- 
fectus satate, morbo, weakened. 

Cobficebe bellum, to finish ; 
orationes, to compose, Nep. ; cibum, 
to chew; argentum, to raise, to 
get; also to spend, Cic; cum aliquo 
de re, to conclude a bargain ; exer- 
citus hostium, to destroy ; alteram 
Curiatium, to kill, Liv. Qui sti- 
pendiis confectis erant, i. e. emeri- 
ti, had served out their time, Cic 

Deficebe animo, to faint; ab 
aliquo, {o revolt; tempus deficit 
mihi, vel me, fails; Def lei viribus, 
.rati one, &c. to be deprived of 

Inficebe se vitro, to stain; Infec- 
tus, part, stained; infectus, adj. not 
done. Inficior, -atus, -ari, to deny, 

Officebe alicui, to hinder or 
hurt ; Diogeni apricanti, to stand 
betwixt him and the sun ; auri- 
bus, visui, to stop or obstruct ; 
Umbra terra soli officiens noctem 
eflScit, Cic. 

Pbaficebe aliquem exercitui, 
to set over. Proficere alicui, to pro- 
fit, to do goods in philosophia, & 
progressus facere, to make progress. 

Reficebe muros, templa, ssdes, 
rates, res, to repair ; animum, vi- 
res, saucios, se, jumenta, to re- 
fresh, to recover. 

Suffice be laboribus, ictibus, to 
be able to bear ; arma, v. vires ali- 
cui, to afford; Valerius in locum 
Collatlni suffectus est, was substi- 
tuted, Liv, Filius patri suffectus, 
Tao. Oculos suffecti sanguine et 
igne, sc. secundum, having their 
eyes red and inflamed, Virg. 

Satisfacebe alicui, in, v. de 
aliqua re, to satisfy; fidei, pro- 
misso, to perform. 
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JACERE aliquem in prasceps ; 
contumelias in eum, to throw ; fun- 
damental & ponere, to lay ; talos, 
to play at dice ; anohftram, to cast. 

Adjicebe, to add; ocuios alicui 
rei, to covet; animum studiis, to 
apply ; sacerdotibus creandis, Lit. 

Conjicere se in pedes, v. fu- 
gam, to fly ; ceetera, to conjecture. 

Injicebe manus ei, to lay on ; 
spem, ardor em, suspicionem, pavo- 
rem alicui, to inspire ; admiratio- 
nem sui cuivis ipso aspectu, Nep. 

Or ji cere se hostibus, in, v. ad 
omnes casus, to oppose or expose ; 
crimen ei, to lay to ones charge. 

Rejicere tela in hostes, to throw 
back ; judices, mala, to reject ; 
rem ad senatum, Romam, to refer ; 
rem ad Idus Febr. to delay, Gic. 

Subjicebe oTa gallloa?, to set a 
hen ; se imperio alicujus, to submit; 
testamenta, to forge ; testes, to sub' 
am ; partes, 0. species generibus, ex 
quibus em&nant, to put or class un- 
der ; aliqttid ei, to suggest; libellum 
ei, t. e. in manus dare : odio civium, 
to expose; bona Pompeii, v* fortu- 
nas hastae, velvoci, & sub Toce prae- 
conis, to expose to public sale, Cic. ; 
sub hasta venire, to be sold, Lit. 

Trajicere copias, v. exercitum, 
fluTium, Hellespontum, vel trans 
fluTium, to transport : Marius cum 
parvl navictila in Africam trajecit, 
v. trajectus est, passed or sailed 
over, Trajectus ferro, pierced. 

CAPERE conjecturam, consi- 
lium, dolorem, fugam, specimen, 
spem, sedem, &e. to guess, consult, 
grieve, fly, essay, hope, sit, &c. ; 
augurium, v. auspicium, & agere, 
to take an omen ; exemplum de 
aljquo ; locum castris ; terram, to 
alight ; insiilam, summa, sc. loca, to 
reach; spolia ex nobilitate, to gain, 
Sail. ; de republics; nihil prater 
gloriam, Nep. ; magistratum, to 
receive, or enjoy ; virglnem Vesta- 
lem, to choose ; amentiam, spiritus, 
superbiam alicujus, to bear, to con- 
tain ; aliquem consilio, perfidia, to 
catch; Neo te Troja caDit. Virff. 



JEdes tIx nos eapiunt, the house 
hardly contains us; Altero oculo 
capitur, is blind of one eye; capitur 
locia, he is delighted with, Virg. 

AcciPEB£pecuniaxn,Tulnus, cla- 
dem, injuriam ab aliquo, to receive ; 
Orbis terrarum divitias accipere 
nolo pro patriae caritate, Nep.; bi- 
nas literas eodem exemplo, two co- 
pies of the same letter, Cic. ; clamo- 
rem, de Socrate, to hear ; id in bo- 
nam partem, to take in good part, 
to understand in a good sense ; 
omnia ad contumeliam, aliter, ali- 
orsum ac, atque, Ter. ; rudem, v. 
rude donari, to be discharged as a 
gladiator; aliquem bene, t>. male, 
to treat; eum male acceptum in 
Mediam hiematum coegit redire, 
roughly handled, Nep.; rogatioaem, 
to approve the bill; nomen, i. e. 
ad petendum admittere, to allow 
to stand candidate; omen, to es- 
teem good ; satisfactionem, vel ex- 
cusationem, Cses. Acceptus pie- 
bi, apud plebem, popular. 

Concipere verba juramenti, to 
prescribe the form of an oath ; 
coDceptia verbis jurare : inimicitias 
cum aliquo, to bear enmity to one; 
aquam, to gather, to form the head 
of an aqueduct, Frontinus. 

Excipere eum hospitio, to en* 
tertain ; fugientes, to catch ; extre- 
mum spiritum cognatorum; san- 
guinem patera, to hep or gather; 
notis, & scribere, to write in short 
hand; motus futuros, to perceive; 
H08 homines excipio, I except; rir- 
tutem exclpit immortalitas; turbu- 
lentior annus excepit, succeeded; sic 
excepit regia Juno, replied, Virg. 

Incipere, occipere, to begin. 
Percipere fructus, to reap. 

Praecipe re futura, to foresee; 
gaudia, spem victorias, to antici- 
pate; pecuniam mutuam, to take 
before the time, Css. ; lac, to dry 
up, Virg. ; alicui id, v. de ea re, 
to order ; artem ei, to teach. 

Recipe he aliquid, to receive; 
urbem, to recover ; eum tectis, to 
entertain : s». ». nenpm. in 
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domain, to return ; se, mentem, 
limam, to come to ones self again, 
recover spirits ; in se, to take 
irge; alicui, to promise; se ad 
igem, to amend f senem sessum, 
So give a seat to, Cic. 

RAPERE, vel trahere in pejo- 
rem partem, to take a thing in the 
worst sense ; in jus, to bring before 
a judges partes inter se, to share, 
Lir. Sub divum, to reveal, Hor. 

UO. 

EXUERE Testes sibi, se vesti- 
bus; jugum sibi, se jugo, to cast 
off; fidem, sacramentum, to break ; 
mentem, to change, Virg. ; hostem 
castris, to beat from, 

RUE RE ad interitum, in fer- 
rum ; cameras, Ter. ; spumas, to 
drive or toss, Virg. 

LUERE poenas capitis, to suffer ; 
esalienum, to pay, Curt.; culpam 
suam, vel alterius, morte, sanguine, 
to expiate, to atone or suffer for. 

EiiUEBB amieitias remissione 
usus, to drop gradually, Cic. 

STATUERE stipendium iis de 
publico, to appoint ; exemplum in 
hominem, vel -ne, to make one a 
public example ; aliquem capite in 
terram, to set or place, Ter. 

Constituere coloniam, to set- 
tle; agmen paulisper, to make to 
stop or halt, Sail. ; in dlgitis, to 
count on ones fingers, Cic. ; urbem, 
to build, Ov. Is hodie venturum 
ad me constituit domum, appointed, 
resolved, Ter. Si utilitas amicitiam 
constituet, toilet eadem, makes, 
constitutes, Cic. Corpus bene con- 
stitutum, a good constitution, Id. 

DsaTiTtTERE aliquem, to forsake; 
spem, to deceive; propositum, to 
give over, Ov. ; deos pacta mercede, 
to defraud, Hor. 

Instituehe aliquem secundum 
hsrSdem filio, to appoint, Cic. ; 
collegium fabrorum, sacra, to insti- 
tute, to found, Plin. ; aliquem doc- 
trine, Greets Uteris, to instruct; 
naves, to build, C®s. ; sermonem, to 
animum ad cogi- 



tandum, to settle; antequampro Mu- 
rtsna dicere instituo, / begin, Cic 

Pbastituebb petitori, qua ac- 
tione ilium uti oporteat, to pre- 
scribe to the prosecutor what form 
of process he should use, Cic. ; 
tempus ei, to determine. 

Restituebe exiiles; virginem 
suis, to restore; oppida vicosque, 
to repair ; aciem inclinatam, to 
ratty ; prsslium, to renew, LW. 

Substituebb aliquem in locum 
ejus, pro altero, to substitute or 
put in the place of, Cic. 

STRUERE epMas, to prepare ; 
insidias, mendacium, to contrive; 
odium, crimen alicui, vel in ali- 
quem, to raise against. 

BO. 

SCRIBERE sua manu, bene, 
velociter, epistolam alicui, v. ad 
aliquem ; bellum, v. de bello ; mi- 
lites, to enlist ; supplementum mi- 
litibus, to recruit them ; heeredem, 
to make his heir; dicam ei, to raise 
an action against one ; nummos, to 
give a bill of exchange ; de rebut 
suis scribi cupivit, Cic. Decemvir 
legibus scribendis, Liv. 

Ascbibebe aliquem civitati, in 
civitatem, v. -e, to make free. 

Descbibebb aliquem, to describe 
and not to name ; partes Italia), pe* 
cuniam, populum ordinibus, to dis- 
tribute, to divide; vectlgal civitati* 
bus, i. e. imperare; jura, i. e. dare 
vel constituere ; censores binos in 
singulas civitates, i. e. facere, Cic. 

Inscbibebb literas alicui, to 
direct a letter; librum, to entitle 
or name ; asdes mercede, to put a 
ticket on one's house to let, Ter. 

Pboscbibebb bona alicujus, 
redes suas, auctionem, to publish to 
be sold, to set to sale ; aliquem, to 
banish, to outlaw. 

Re8cbibebe alicujus Uteris, v. 
ad literas, alicui ad aliquid, to write 
an answer; pecuniam, to pay mo- 
ney by bill ; legionem ad equum, to 
set foot soldiers on horseback, Cass. 

Subscbibebe exemplum litera- 
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ruin, to write below ; causae, to join 
or take part in an accusation ; Ces- 
sans irea, to favour, Ov. 

CO. 

DICERE aliquid, vel de aliqua 
re, ex aliquo loco, alicui, ad, vel 
apud aliquem ; in aliquem, against ; 
ad aliquid, in answer to ; senten- 
tiam, to give an opinion ; jut, to 
administer justice, to pronounce sen* 
tence; mulctam ei, to amerce or fine; 
diem ei, to appoint a day for his trial 
before the people ; prodicere, to put 
it off; causam, to plead; testimo- 
nium, to give evidence ; non idem 
loquiestacdicere, to harangue, Cic; 
tacramento, seldom sacramentum, 
to take the military oath. 

Addicere aliquid ei, to call out 
at an auction, to sell; servituti, v. 
in servitutem, to sentence or ad- 
judge to bondage ; bona, to give up 
the goods of the debtor to the cre- 
ditor ; se alicui, to devote himself 
to ones service ; aves non addixe- 
runt, v. abdixerunt, the birds did 
not give a favourable omen ; pretio 
addictam habere fidem, to be cor- 
rupt, Cic. 

Condicere operam alicui, to 
promise assistance ; coenam alicui, 
r. ad coenam, to propose supping 
with one without invitation, 

E dice re alicui, to order; defec- 
tum, to appoint a levy ; praedaai 
militibus, to promise by an edict; 
justitium, diem comitiis, v. comi- 
tia consulibus creandis, to appoint. 

Indicebe bellum, to proclaim 
war ; justitium, legem sibi, to ap- 
point, Cic. ; coetus in domus tri bu- 
rn orum, tosummon, Liv. — Indicarc, 
to shew; In diet us, an adj. not said; 
causa indicta, vel non cognita con- 
demnari, to be condemned without 
being heard; me indicente, hsec 
non fiunt, not telling, Ter. 

Intbrdicebe alicui aliquid, vel 
aliqua re ; fesminis usum purpu- 
rea, to forbid or debar from; eiaqua 
et igne, v. aquam et ignem, to ban- 



ish; male rem gerentibus patri* 
bus, bonis interdict solet, Cic; 
interdlci non poterat socero gener, 
discharged the company of, Nep, 

Pbjedicebb alicui aliquid, de 
aliqua re, id in hac re, toforetel, 
to forewarn. 

DUCERE in earcSrem, v. vin- 
ciila, to lead; exercitum, to a 
mand; spiritual, animam, vitatn, 
to breathe, to live ; fossam, murorn, 
Bulcum, to make or draw ; bellum, 
to prolong, also to carry on, Virg. ; 
eetatem, diem, to spend; uxorem, 
to take a wife ; in jus, to summon 
before a judge; aliquem, & vultum 
alicujus, ere, ex awe, de auro, mar- 
mfire, &c. to make a statue; genus, 
nomen ab, v. ex aliquo, to derive; 
omnia pro nihilo, infra se ; id ei 
laudi, laudem, v. in laudem, ofiener 
the first, to reckon it a praise to 
him ; in conscientiam, to impute to 
a consciousness of guilt; in gloria, 
Plin. ; in crimen, Tac. ; centesi- 
mas sc. usuras, v. foenus centesimia, 
to compute interest at one for tht 
hundred a month ; or a* 1 2 per cent, 
per annum ; binis centesimis fcene- 
rari, to take 24 per cent, per annum, 
Cic. ; ducere longas voces in fle- 
tum, to draw out, Virg. ; ordlnes, 
to be a centurion, Liv. ; ilia, to pant 
like a broken-winded horse, Hor. 

Adducere aliquem in judicium, 
ad arbitrium meum, to bring to a 
trial; in suspicionem regi, Nep.; 
arcum, to draw in; habenar, tc 
straiten the reins. 

Conducere aliquem ex loco, to 
convey; navem, domum, coquos, 
to Aire; columnam faciendam, to 
engage to make at a certain price ; 
Conducit hoc tuss laudi, in, v. ad 
rem, is of advantage. 

Dedcjcere naves, to launch; 
classem in praslium, to bring, Nep. ; 
equites, to make to alight, Liv. ; 
eum domum, to accompany, to carr$ 
home; de sententia, Cic ; coloniam, 
to transplant ; lacum, to drain. 

Ed ucebe gladium e vagina, to 
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draw ; florem Italia?, to lead out ; 
copiafl in aciem, Gic. ; (ilium, to 
educate, oftener eduoare ; in astra, 
to extol* Hor. ; casta, Virg, 

Inducebe tenebras clarissimis 
rebus, to bring on, Cic.; animum,v. 
inaninram, to persuade himself; scu- 
ta, pellibus, to cover, Cess.; soleas pe- 
dibos, v. in pedes, to put on ; colo- 
rem pictQro, to varnish, Plin. ; no- 
mina, to cancel or rase, to rub out, 
Obdvcebb exercitum, to fcocf 
against ; callum dolori, to 6/uai at ; 
sepalcbrum sentibus, to eooer. 

Reducers ali quern in memori- 
am alicujus, vel alicai aliquid in 
memorials, to bring back to one's 
remembrance ; in gratiam cam ali- 
quo, to reconcile ; Vallis redacta, 
retired or low. 

Pkoducebb testes, to 6nay out ; 
fbnus, to attend; sermonem in noe- 
tfem, to prolong, to continue ; rem 
in hiemem, to defer ; servos venden- 
dos, to bring to market. 

Subducebe se a cnstodibus, to 
steal away ; naves, to draw up on 
shore ; oibum ei, & deducere, to 
take from; lummam, rationes, to 
reckon, to east up accounts. 

P ARCEBE sibi, labori, to spare, 
&c. ; a ccsdibus, to forbear; auram 
oatis, Virg. 

AS9UESCERE rei alicui, v. 
re aliqua, in, v. ad hoc, to be ac- 
customed ; mentem pluribns, & as- 
laefaeere, Hor. Animis bella, 
Virg. to accustom. So, insnescorei, 
v. re- ; insoerU hoe me pater, Hor. 
SCI8CERE legem, to vote, to 
decree ; hence plebigrftum. 

Asciscbbb regium noman, to 
assume ; soeios sibi, ad societatem 
scelerls, to associate; ritns pere- 
grlnos, to adopt. 

Cohsciscebb mortem, v. necem 
tibi, to kill one's self; fugam sibi, 
to fee, Llv. 

DI8CEBE aliquid ab aliquo, v. 
apad aliquem, ex aliqua re, or 
without OB, to tears ;'Dediacere, 



to forget what he has homed; Edit* 
cere, to get by heart, 

DO. 

Dsscendebe de palatio, prffl. 
sidio, sdibus ; in forum, curiam, 
caropura ; ad accusandum, ad om- 
nia, ad extreme, to have recourse to, 
Cic. 

LUDERE alea, v. -am, to play 
at dice; par impar, at even and 
odd ; operam, to lose ones labour, 

Alludbrb alicui, ad aliquem : 
Colludere ei, cum eo ; illudere ei, 
eum, in eum, in eo ; id, to mock. 

EVADERE insidias, -iis, vel 
ex, to escape ; in murum, to mount ; 
Haec quorsum evadant, nescio, to 
what they will turn out : Clarus 
evasit, became. 

CEDERE multa multis de suo 
jure, Cic. Bona creditoribus, to 
yield, whence eessio bonorum ; ali- 
cui loco, de, a, ex loco, v. locum, 
to give place ; vita, e vita decedere, 
to die ; foro, to turn bankrupt ; 
Hsredltas cedit mihi,/a//« to ; Ce- 
dit in proverbiura, becomes. 

Accbdebb oppidum, -do, ad, v. 
in oppidum, to approach ; ad con- 
ditiones, to agree to; Ciceroni, 
sententise, v. ad sententiam ejus, 
to agree with ; ad Ciceronem, to 
go to ; ad rempublicam, to bear 
the questorship, or the first public 
office; ad amioitiam Philippi, to 
gain the friendship of, Nep. Ad 
hffic mala hoc mihi accedit etiam, 
is added, Ter. Robur accessit 
stati, Cic Animi accessere hosti, 
LIt . Ad corporis firmitatem plura 
animi bona acoesserant, Nep. Ac- 
cedit plurimum pretio; hue, eo, 
accedit quod, t# added. 

Abtecedbbb alicui rei ; ali- 
quem, rarely alicui, to excel. 

Cobcbpebb ei aliquid, & de ali- 
quo ; paullum de suo jure $ tempus 
ad rem, to grant; ab oculis, ad 
dextram, in exilium, in hiberna, 
to retire, to go ; fato, natures, vita, 
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to die ; in sententiam ejui, to come 
into ones measure* ; in conditiones, 
to agree to, Liv. 

Discedebe transversum, & la- 
turn unguem, v. digltum a re, to 
depart in the least, 

Intebcedebe legi, to give a 
negative against, to oppose a law ; 
pecuniam pro aliquo, to become 
surety ; Intercedit mihi tecum ami- 
citia, v. inter nos, there is, &c. 

Succedebe ei, in locum ejus, 
to succeed ; muro, v. murum ; ad 
urbem ; sub primam aciem ; in 
pugnam, to come up to. 

G ADERE alte, ab alto, in ter- 
rain, to fall ; causa, formula, in 
judicio, & litem perdere, to lose 
one's cause, to be cast; in, v. sub 
sensum, oculos, potestatem, &c. ; 
in morbum, & incidere, Gic. Non 
cadit in virum bonum mentiri, a 
good man is incapable of lying, 
Gic. Homini lachrymre cadunt, 
quasi puero, gaudio, Ter. 

Accidebe genibus, v. ad genua, 
to fall at ; auribus, v. ad aures, to 
come to ; alicui, casu, prater opi- 
nionem, to happen; accldit in te 
istud verburo, applies, Ter. 

TENDERE vela, to stretch; 
insidias, retia, plagas, &c. to lay 
snares ; arcum, to bend; iter, cur- 
sum, to direct; ad altiora, in cae- 
lum, to aim at ; extra vallum, sc, 
tabernaculum, to pitch a tent ; 
Manibus tendit divellere nodes, 
tries, Virg. 

ATTEWDote, Cic. ; tibi,Plin.; de 
hac re, ad hanc rem, to take heed ; 
animum ad rem; res hostium, Sail. 

Contendere nervos, omnibus 
nervis, to exert one's self; aliquid 
ab aliquo, to ask earnestly ; inter 
se ; amori, poet, for cum amore, 
to strive ; causas, sc. inter se, to 
compare, Gic. Aliquid ad aliquid, 
cum aliquo, & alicui. 

Comprehendere naturam re- 
rum, to understand; rem pluribus 
et luculentioribus-verbis, to express; 



aliquem humanitate, amicitia, to 
gain ; rem fictam, to discover. 

Intbkdebe animum rei, ad, t. 
in rem, to apply : Intendi animo 
in rem, Liv. Vooem, nervos, to 
exert ; arcum, to bend ; actionem, 
v, litem alicui, v. in aliquem, aUo 
impingere, to raise a law-suit 
against one ; telum ei, v. in eum, 
to shoot at; manura, v. digltum in 
aliquid, to point at : aliquo sc. ire, 
to go to ; offieia, to overdo, to do 
more than is required, Sail. 

Obtendebe velum rei, v. rem 
velo, to cover, to veil. 

PENDERE pecuniam, to pay; 
poenas, to suffer ; id parvi, to valme 
it Utile. 

Suspendere aliquem arbftri, 
de, in, v. ex arbftre, to hang ; ex- 
pectatione, v. suspensum detinere, 
to keep in suspense ; redificium, 
to arch a house; naso adunco, to 
sneer at, Hor. 

ABDERE se Uteris, in literal, 
to hide or shut up one's self among 
books ; se domum, rus, &e. ; domo, 
Virg. ; in ailvas, tenebras, &c 

Conbebe urbem, to build; frue- 
tus, to lay up; incarcerem, to impri- 
son ; carmen, to compose ; lumina, 
to close, Ov. ; jura, to establish ; ter- 
ra, sepulchro, in sepulchro, to bury. 

Dedere se alicui, in ditionem 
alicujus, ad aliquem, to surrender; 
Deditus prsBceptori, & 8tudiis,/md 
of; vino epulisque, engaged », 
Nep. ; dedita opera, on purpose. 

Edebe librum, & in iucem, to 
publish ; ovum, to lay ; sonos, can- 
tus, risus, gemitus, questus, hinnl- 
tum, pugnam, stragem, to sound, 
sing, &c. ; munus gkdiatorium, 10 
exhibit a shew of gladiator s ; no- 
men, to mention; foetus, to bring 
forth ; extremum spiritual, to die ; 
exempla cruciatus in aliquem, to 
inflict exemplary torture. 

Obdebe pess&lum foribus, w 
bolt the door. 

Pbodebe arcem hostibus, to be- 
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tray j aliquid posteVis, v. memories, 
to hand down ; genus ab aliquo, 
to derive; flaminem, interregem, 
to appoint; aliquot dies nnptiis, to 
put off, Ter. ; exemplum, to give to 
posterity, Liv. 

Rkddebe animum, se sibi, to 
revive ; animam, v. vitam, to die ; 
JLt&tlne, Terbum verbo, to trans- 
late ; matrem, i. e. referre, to re- 
semble; epistftlam alicui, to de- 
liver, 

Subdebe calcar equo, to spur ; 
spiritus alicui, to encourage. 

Cbedebe rem ; homini, to be- 
lieve ; aliquid alicui, to trust ; pe- 
caniam ei per syngr&pham, to lend 
on bond or bill ; rumoribua credi 
non oportet : Itaque credo si, &c. 
I suppose, Cic. 

FTJNDERE aquam, to pour 
out ; hostes, to rout. 

Effundebe fruges, copiam o- 
ratorum, to produce ; serariuni, to 
spend; odium, i. e. dimittere, to 
drop ; gratiam collectam, i. e. per- 
dere : omnia, qua? tacuerat, to tell. 

GO. 

JUNGERE se cum aliquo, ali- 
cui, & ad aliquem, dextram dex- 
trae, to join; equoscurrui, to yoke; 
amnem ponte, to make a bridge. 

Adjungebb acce88ionem «di- 
bus, to build an addition to ones 
house ; animum ad studia, to apply. 

STRINGERE cultrum, gladi- 
um, ensem, to draw ; frondes, to 
lop off ; glandes, baccas, to beat 
down; rem, to waste one s fortune, 
Hor. ; littus, to touch, to brush or 
graze upon, Virg. 

TANGERE rem acu, to hit the 
nail on the head. 

Attiwqere Britanniam navi- 
bus, to reach ; reges, res summas, 
to mention, Nep. Aliquem cogna- 
tione, affinitate, to be related to ; 
forum, to reach manhood, Cic 
Be* non te attingit, concerns. 

FINGERE QT9X\ojx*m,to polish; 
oratorem, to firm ; se ad arbitrium 



alterius, to adapt ; Vultus a mente 
fingitur ; lingua flngit vocem, Cic. 
Sui cuique mores fingunt fortunam, 
Nep. 

FRANGERE nucem, to break ; 
navem, to suffer shipwreck ; foedus, 
fidem, to violate ; sententiam ejus, 
to refute, Cic. ; bostem, to subdue. 

AGERE gratias, to give thanks ; 
vitam, to live ; predas, to plunder ; 
fabulam, to act a play ; triumph um 
de aliquo, ex aliqua re, to triumph ; 
nugas, to trifle ; ambages, to beat 
about the bush ; staiionem, custo- 
diam urbis, to be on guard ; rimas, 
to chink, to leak, to be rent ; causam, 
to plead; de re, to speak ; radices, 
to take root ; cunicdloa, to under- 
mine; undam, to raise a steam; 
animam, to be at the last gasp ; alias 
res, to be inattentive ; festum diem, 
natalem, ferias, &c. to keep, to ob- 
serve ; actum, v. rem actam, to la- 
bour in vain ; censum, & habere, to 
make a review of the people, their es- 
tates, &c. ; forum, to hold a court 
to try causes ; lege in aliquem, & 
cum aliquo, to go to law with one ; 
hence actor, a plaintiff; in haeredi- 
taiem, to claim; cum populo, to 
treat with, to lay before ; decimum 
agit annum, he is in his tenth year ; 
id agitur, that is the question ; liber- 
tas agitur, vel de libertate, is at 
stake; actum est de libertate, is 
lost ; actum est, illcet, all is over ; 
actum est de pace, peace was treat- 
ed about ; cum illo bene actum est, 
he has been lucky or well used ; hoc 
age, mind what you are about. 
Civitas teta agere, for erat, Sail. 

Adigere milites sacramento, 
ad, v. in jusjurandum, in sua ver- 
ba, per jusjurandum, to force to 
enlist; arbitrum, i. e. agere, vel 
cogere aliquem ad arbitrum, to 
force to submit to an arbitration, 
Cic. 

Cogebb copias, to bring toge- 
ther ; ad militiam, to force to en- 
list ; senatum, to assemble ; in se- 
natum, se. minis, pignoribus cap* 
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tis, &c. to force to attend: agmen, 
to rally, to bring up ; lac, to cur- 
dle ; jus civile diftusum et dissi- 
patum, in carta genera cogere, to 
digest, to arrange. 

Exigebe foras, to drive out, to 
divorce; aliquid ab aliquo, to re- 
quire i sarta tecta, sc. et t. «. sarta 
et tecta, ut sint bene reparata, to 
require that the public works be 
kept in good reparation, Cic. ; sup- 
plicium de aliquo, to inflict; sua 
nomina, to demand or call in one'* 
debts ; tevum, Titam, annos, to 
spend ; aliquid ad normam, to try 
or examine ; columnaxn ad perpen- 
diculum, to apply the plummet, to 
see if it be straight ; monumentum, 
to finish, Hor. ; tempus et modum, 
to settle, Virg. ; coraoediam, to dis- 
approve, to hiss off, Ter. 

Redigere aliquid in memoriam 
alicujus, to bring back ; pecuniam 
ex bonis venditis, to raise money ; 
hostes sub imperium, to reduce. 

LEGERE oram, littus, to coast 
along ; vela, to furl the sails ; hall- 
turn, to catch ones breath / milites, 
to enlist i aliquem in senatum, in 
Patres, to choose ; sacra, to steal, 
to commit sacrilege, Hor. 

HO. 

TRAHERE obsidionem, bel- 
lum, to prolong ; purpuras, to spin ; 
aliquid in religionem, to scruple ; 
navem remulco, to tow. 

Detbahebe aliquem, to draw 
do«m ; alicui, vel de aliquo, de 
fama, to detract from, to lessen 
One's fame ; aliquid alicui, to take 
by force; laudem, vel de laudibus ; 
novem partes mulctse, to take from 
the fine, Nep. 13, 4. 

Extbahebe diem, to spin out, 
to spend i certamen, bell una, judi- 
cium, to prolong. 

V EH ERE, vehens, inYehena, 
» invectus curru, quadrlgis, &o. ri- 
ding in a chariot / invehi in por- 
tum ex alto, to enter ; in aliquem, 
to inveigh against ; provehi lon- 

gi&S. *C. Seauo. to nrnfmed inn fnr. 



LO. 

CONSULERE rem, v. de re, 
to consult about ; eum, to «*£ Au 
advice ; ei, to consult for his good; 
de salute sua ; gravius in aliquem, 
to pass a severe sentence against ; 
in commune, publicum, medium, 
to provide for the common good; 
verba boni, to toA* m good part; 
ego consulor, / am consulted, i. e. 
my advice is asked; mini conau- 
lltur, my pood t« consulted ; mibi 
consultum ac provisum eat, /or a 
me, / Aotte taAen oare, Cic. 

APPELLERE classe in Itali- 

am, vel classem, to land on ; se 

aliquo, Ter.; ad villain, nostram 

navis appelletur, Cic. ; animum ad 

. philosophiam, to apply. 

ANTECELLERE ei, rarely 
eum, to excel, to surpass; excellere 
aliis, super, inter, prater alios ali- 
qua re, v. in re, to excel. 

TOLLERE animos suoa, to take 
courage; animos alicui, to encou- 
rage ; aliquem laudibus, & laudes 
. ejus in astra, to extol ; inducias, 
to break a truce ; clamor es, to cry; 
filium, to educate ; de, v. e medio, 
to kiU. 

MO. 

ADIMERE claves uxori, to 
take away the keys from a wife, L e. 
to divorce ; annulum, v. equum e- 
quiti, to take away from a knight 
the ring or the horse given him by 
the public, to degrade. 

Dibikebe litem, controversi- 
al^ to determine. 

Eximebe aliquem servitio, nox*, 
e vincftlis, a culpa, de numero pro- 
scriptorum, obsidione, to free; vi- 
sum de dolio, to draw out; diem 
dicendo, to waste in speaking, 

Interimebs se, to OIL 

Redikbbe captlvos, to ransoms I 
pecuaria de censorious, to take or 
farm the public pastures. 

SUM ERE in manus ; diem, I 
tempus ad deliberandum; exenv ' 
plum ex, v. de eo, to take; poena*, 
supplicium de aliquo, to punish; 

riAminifla mittiiaa *n Aammm . tn* I 
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gam virflem, to put on the dress of a 
man; stbi inlmicitias, to get ill will; 
operam in re, vel in rem insumere, 
to bestow pains ; sumo tantum, vel 
hoc mihi, / take this upon me. 

PREMERE caseum, to make 
cheese ; vocem, to be silent ; dolo- 
rem corde, to conceals vestigia ejus, 
to follow ; littus, to come near ; pol- 
Ucem, to save a gladiator by pressing 
down the thumb ; librum in nonum 
annum, to delay publishing, Hor. 

Expbimebe succum, to press 
out; risum alicui; pecuniam ab 
aliquo, to force from; effigiem, to 
draw to the life; verbum verbo, 
de verbo, e verbo, ad verbum, de 
Greeds, &c. to translate word for 
word. 

Impbimebb aiiquid animo, in 
anixno, v. in animum, to imprint, 

Repbimebb ae, & reprendere 
0.' retinere, to check. 

NO. 

PONERE spem in homine, v. 
re, & habere; castra, to pitch; 
vitem, to plant; vitam, to die; 
ova, to lay ; insidias alicui ; panem 
convlvis, not ante; personam amici, 
to lay aside the character of a friend; 
prsemia, to propose; pocula, to 
stake or lay ; studium, tempus, 
multum opera? in aliqua' re, to em- 
ploy, to bestow; aiiquid in laude, 
in vitiis, in loco beneficii, to reckon; 
ferocia corda, to lay aside; ali- 
quem in gratiam, v. gratia, i. e. 
efficere gratiosum apud aiterum, 
Cic. $ ventos, to calm ; hominem 
coloribus, to paint ; saxo, to en* 
grave, Hor. ; pecuniam in fmnd're, 
to lay out at interest; templa, to 
build, Virg. Venti poauere sc. 
•e, are hushed, Virg. Pone esse 
victum eum, Ter. Positum sit, 
suppose, grant, Cic. 

Cokponebe carmen, literas, &c. 
to compose; lite*, to settle; bellum, 
to finish by treaty ; parva magnis, 
dicta cum factis, to compare; ma* 
sua manibus, to join, Virg. 



Depobbbe, 9, ponere togan 
prestextam, to lay aside the dress 
of a boy; imperium, Is dimittere, 
to lay down a command. 

Ezpobeeb rem, to set forth or 
explain; frumentum, to expose to 
sale, Cic. ; pueros, foetus, to expose^ 
to leave to perish, Liv. ; exercitum 
sc. ex navibus in terram, to land. 

Imponebb onus alicui, v, in ali- 
quem; aliquem in equum, to set 
upon ; personam, v. partes durio- 
res ei, to lay a task or duty on one ; 
alicui, toimpose on, to deceive, Nep. ; 
honorem ei, to confer; vadimonium 
ei, to force togwebaU, Nep. ; maonm 
summam, v. extremam rei alicui, 
in aliqua re, to put the last hand to 
a thing, to finish; pontem flumini, 
to make a bridge, Curt. Hoc loco 
libet interponere, to insert, Nep. 

Opponebb se periculis, & ad 
pericula, to expose; pignflri, to 
pledge; manum fronti, ante. oca* 
los, to put, Ov. 

Pboponebe aiiquid sibi facere, 
exempla ei ad imitandum, to pro- 
pose, to set before ; edicta, legem 
in publicum, i. e. publice legend* 
affigere; congiarium, to promise a 
largess, a gift of com or money. 

Suppobebe ova galllme, to set 
a hen ; teitamentum, v. subjicere, 
to forge. 

CANERE aliquem, to praise; 
signs, classicum, bellicum, i. e. ad 
arma conclamare, to sound an 
alarm, to give the signal for battle ; 
receptui, rarely -urn, to sound a 
retreat; tibia, to play on the pipe j 
ad tibiam, to sing to it ; palino- 
diam, to utter a recantation. 

STERNERE lectos, to spread 
or cover the couches ; eqnos, to 
harness ; viam, to pave ; fflquora, 
to calm, Virg. 

PO. 

CARPERE agmen, to cut off 
the rear; somnos, quietem, to sleep; 
viam, iter, to go, Virg. ; opera 
alterius, to censure; labores, vir* 
tutes, to diminish or obscure, Hor* } 
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KUMPERE fidem, fcadus, ami- 
citiam, to violate ; vocem, v. silen- 
tinm, to speak, Virg. 

Ebumperb ex tenebris, castris, 
fcc. ; se portis, to break out; sto- 
m&chum in aliquem, to vent pac- 
tion ; nubem, to break, Virg. 

BO. 
QUASBEBE bonam gratiam sibi, 
to seek or gain, Cic. ; sermonem, to 
beat about for conversation, Ter. ; 
rem mercaturis faciendis, to make a 
fortune by merchandise ; ex aliquo, 
& in aliquem, de re aliqua per tor- 
menta, to put to the rack ; in domi- 
nam de servo qusri nolaerunt Bo- 
mani, forbade a slave to be examined 
by torture against his master, Cic. 

Abquirere aliquid, to search 
after; aliqaem capitis, v. -te, to 
accuse or try for a capital crime. 

GERERE res, to perform; ne- 
gotiant male, to manage ; consula- 
tum, to bear, to manage ; se bene, 
vei male, to behave ; exereitum, to 
conduct, Sail.; morem ei, v. mo- 
rigerari, to humour ; civem, se pro 
civc, personam alicujus, to pass for, 
to bear the character of; inimici- 
tfas, vd simnltatem cum aliquo, to 
be at enmity or variance with. 

Iegebere convicia ei, in eum, 
to inveigh against. 

Suggebebe aliquid ei, to suggest, 
to hint ; sumptus bis rebut, to sup- 
ply or afford; Horatium Bruto, to 
choose in place of, to put after, Liv. 

SEBERE crimina in eum, to 
raise, to spread accusations. 

Cobsebebb manut, manu, cer* 
tamen, pugnam, cum hostibus, in- 
ter se, to engage. 

Assebebb aliquid, to affirm; 
aliquem manu, ab injuria, in liber- 
tatem, to free; in serTitutem, to re- 
duce; divinammajestatem, to claim. 

TO. 
PETEBE aliquid alicui; id ab 
eo, rarely eum; in beneficii gra- 
tiseque loco, Cic. to ask; urbem 



to make for; aliquem sagitta, lapide, 
to aim at; consulatum, to seek; poe- 
na* abaliquo, & repetere, to punish. 

Comfetere animo, to be in ones 
senses ; in eum competit actio, an 
action lies against him, Cic. 

Repetere res, to demand re- 
stitution ; bona lege, v. prosequi 
lite, to recover by law ; castra, op- 
pidum, hue, to return to ; aliquid 
memoria, to call to mind; alte, to 
trace from the beginning. Mihi 
nihil suppetit, multa suppetunt, / 
have; si vita suppe'tet, if life shall 
remain, Cic. 

MITTERE alicui, vel ad ali- 
quem ; in suffragia, to send the 
people to vote ; aulseum, mappam, 
to drop the curtain ; talos, to throw 
the dice; senatum, to dismiss; ti- 
morem, to lay aside; in acta, to 
register, to record ; sanguinem, vel 
emittere, to let blood; noxam, to 
forgive; signa timoris, to shew; 
vocem, to utter, to speak ; habenas, 
vel remittere, to slacken; manu, 
& emittere, to free a slave; filium 
emancipare, to free a son from the 
power of his father ; sub jugum, 
to make to pass under the yoke; 
inferias manibus diis, to sacrifice 
to the infernal gods ; rem, vel de 
re, to omit; mitto rem, / say no- 
thing of fortune, Ter. ; in posses- 
sionem bonorum, to give the pos- 
session of the debtors effects; misit 
orare, ut venirem; i. e. aliquem 
ad orandum, Ter. 

Abutters litem, vel cansam; 
ritam, fidem, lumina, aspectum, 
to lose, Cic. 

Admittere in cubiculum, to 
admit; equum immittere, & per- 
mittere, to gallop ; delictum in se> 
to commit a fault; area non admi- 
serunt, have not given a favour abh 
omen, Liv. 

Committebe faclaus, toccmmit; 
se alicui, vel jn fidem alicujus, t» 
entrust; prnlium, to engage; exer- 
eitum pugne, rem in casum anci- 
pitis eventus praelii, to rial a batik, 
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homines inter se, to set at vari- 
ance, or by the ears ; rem eo, to 
bring to thai pass ; gladiatores, pu- 
glles Grace* cum Latinis, to match 
or pairs committere ut, to cause; 
incommoda s ua legibus, & judiciis, 
to seek redress by law, 

Compboxittere. Candidal! 
compromiserunt, H. S. quingenis 
in singulos apad M. Catonem de- 
posits, petere ejus arbitratu, ut 
qui contra fecisset, ab eo condera- 
naretur, made a compromise or a- 
greement, &c. 

Dimittebe exercitum, to dis- 
band ; uxoirem, & repudiare, nun- 
tium, e. repudium ad earn remit- 
ters to divorce. 

Promittere id ei, to promise ; 
capillum, barbam, to let grow, "Lit, 

Permittere alicui, to allow; 
divis csetera, to leave, Hor. ; se in 
fidem, vel fidei ejus ; vela Tent is ; 
equum in hostem ; rem suffragiis 
populi, to let the people decide ; 
tribunatum Texandis consulibus, to 
give up, to employ, Li v. 

Remitters animum, to ease; 
calces, tela, to throw back ; ex pe- 
cunia, de supplicio, tributo, &c. to 
abate ; debitum, iras alicui, to give 
vp, to forgive ; justitium, to dis- 
continue ; pugnam, to slacken ; re- 
miltit explorare, neglects, Sail. 

Submittebe fasces populo, to 
lower; se, v. animum, to submit, 
to humble; percussores alicui, to 
suborn assassins. 

Transmitters in Africam, 
neut. to pass over. 

VERTERE in fugam, to put to 
flight ; terga, to fly ; ab imo, to 
overthrow ; solum, to go into banish- 
ment; id ei vitio, v. crimini, & in 
crimen, to blame ; in superbiam, to 
impute; Platonem, Latine Grseca, 
Graeca, vel ex Greecis in Latinum, 
to translate; pollicem, to doom a 
gladiator to death by turning up the 
thumb; terrara, topwugh; crateram, 
to empty, Virg. ; stilum, to correct, 
Hor.fA.508. J -Sains , v. causa in eo 



vertitur, depends; fortune verterat, 
sc. se, had changed,hlr. Annus ver- 
tens, a whole year, Nep. Res bene 
vertat ; Di bene vertant, prosper, 

Animadvertere id, to ob- 
serve ; in eum verberibus, morte, 
&c. to punish. 

Adtertere agmen urbi, to bring 
up to, Virg.; oras, to arrive at; aures, 
mentes,animum, v.animo ad aliquid, 
monitis, to attend to ; in aliquem, 
oftener animadvertere, to punish. 

Antetertere ei, to come be- 
fore ; damnationem vengno, to pre- 
vent ; rem rei, to prefer, Plaut. 

Intervertere pecuniam ali- 
cujus, & aliquem pecunia, to em- 
bezzle, to cheat; candelabrum, to 
steal, to pilfer ; promissum et re- 
ceptum, (sc. Dolabelto consula- 
tum,) intervertit, ad seque trans* 
tulit, treacherously withheld. 

Pb-EVerteee, & -ti, dep. Ten- 
tos cursu, to outstrip ; desiderium 
plebis, to prevent ; metum sup* 
plicii morte voiuntaria, Liv. Ali- 
quid alicui rei, to put before, Id. 

SISTERE vadimonium; se in 
judicio, to appear in court at one's 
trial ; nee sisti posse, nor could the 
state be saved, Liv. 

A8SISTERE ei, to stand by ; ad 
fores ; contra, super eum. 

Consistere in digitos, to stand 
on tiptoe ; in ancfadris, ad anchd- 
nun, to ride at anchor ; frigore, to 
be frozen, Ov. Spes in velis con- 
sistebat, depended on; virtus in 
actione consistit, Cic. 

Insistere jacentibus, to stand 
upon ; vestigiis ejus ; "viam, v. 
via ; in re aliqua, in rem, vel rei ; 
in dolos, negotium, Plaut. to insist 
upon, to urge. 

Obsxstere ei, to stop, to oppose. 

Resistere ei, to resist. 

Subsistbre, to stand still ; 
sumptui, to bear. 

VO. 

SOLVERE pecuniam ei,/opay; 
versuram, to pay debt by borrowing 
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from another, Ter. Fidem, to break 
a promise, or according to others, 
to perform, Ter. Andr. IV. I, 19 ; 
litem aestimatam, to pay the fine 
imposed on him, Nep. Votum, to 
discharge; obsidionera urbis, v. ur- 
bem obsidione, to raise a siege ; na- 
vem, e portu, to set sail; epistolam, 
v. resignare, to break open ; ali- 
qaem legibus, legem vinculis, to 



free from ; solvitur in somnos, Virg. 
Oratio soluta, i. e. libera, numeris 
non astricta&devincta, prose; solve 
metus, dismiss, Virg. JEn. i. 457. 

Dissolvebe societatem, to 
break. 

Resolyebe vocem, vet ora, to 
break silence, Virg. ; jura, to vio- 
late ; vectlgal, to take off taxes, 
Tac. ; in pulverem, to reduce to. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



AUDIRE aliquem, aliquid ex, v. 
ab aliquo, to hear from one ; de ali- 
quo, about one, also from one: «** 
Saepe hoc audivi de patre, for ex 
patre, Cic. Audire bene, v. male 
apud socios, ab omnibus, to be well 
spoken of to have a good character ; 
rexque paterque audisti, you have 
been called, Hor. Antigfaus credit 
de suo adventu esse audltum, Nep. 

VENIRE ad finem, aures, pac- 
tionem, certamen, maims, nihllum, 
&c. ; in suspicionem, odium, grati- 
am, &c. ; in jus, to go to law, Li v. 
in circillum, into a company, Nep. 
Haereditas ei venit, he has succeed* 
ed to an estate ; ei usu venit, hap- 
pened, Nep. Quod in buccam 
venerit, scribito, occurs, Cic. 

Advenibe, & adventare ei, ur- 
bem, ad urbem, to come to. 

Antevenibe aliquem, & ante- 
vertere, to get before, Sail.; rei, 
Plaut. ; tempus, consilia, & itinera. 

Conveniee in colloquium ; fra- 
trem, to meet with, to speak to ; ego 
et frater conveniemus ; copiee con- 
venient, will meet together ; convS- 
nii mini cum fratre de hac re; inter 



me et fratrem ; inter nos ; haecfratri 
mecum conveniunt, / and my bro- 
ther are agreed ; ssevis inter se con- 
venit ursis, Juv. ; ipsi secum non 
convenit, v. ipse, he is inconsistent ; 
pax convenit, v. conventa est, is 
agreed upon ; rem conventuram 
putamus, Cic. ; conditiones non 
convenerunt ; mores conveniunt, 
agree ; calcei pedibus, v. ad pedes 
conveniunt, Jft, suit ; hoc in ilium 
convenit ; Catillnam interfeotum 
esse convenit, ought to have been 
slain, Cic. Convenire in manum, 
to come into the power of a husband ; 
the usual form of marriage, named 
Coemptio, whereby women were 
called matres-familias. (A. 460.) 

SENTIRE sonorem, colorem, 
&c. to perceive ; cum aliquo, to be 
of ones opinion ; bene vel mall 
de eo, to think well or ill of him. 

Consemtibe tibi, tecum, inter 
se ; alicui rei, de, vel in aliqua re ; 
ad aliquid peragendum, to agree ; 
So, dissentire ; et ab aliquo, to dis- 
agree ; ne vita oration! dissentiat, 
Sen. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 



PROFITERI philosophiam, to 
profess, to teach pubUcly ; se candi- 
dature, to declare himself a candi- 
date for an office ; pecuniae, agros, 
nomina, &o. apud censorem, to 
give an account of, to declare how 
much one has ; indicium, to pro- 
mise to make a discovery, Sail. 



LOQUI cum aliquo, inter m 
sometimes alicai, ad, v. apud ali- 
quem; aliquid, deaUquare, to speak. 

SEQUI fens, to follow ; aecUm 
Cessans, to be of his party, Cic 
Assequi, cons&qui* to overtake i 
gloriam, to attain. Consgqui Jus* 
reditatem, to get, Cf c. 
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Prosequi aliquem aroore, lau- 
dibus, &c. to love, praise, &c. 

NITI hasta; in cubltum, to lean ; 
ejus eonrilio, in eo, to depend on ; 
ad gloriam, ad, v. in summi, to 
aim at ; in vetltum, in adYersum, 



contra aliquem, pro aliqno, to 
strive ; gradibus, to ascend. 
, UTI eo familiariter, to be fami- 
liar with one; ventis adversis, to 
have cross winds ; honore nsue, one 
who has enjoyed a post of honour. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



ESSE magni robbris, v. -no -re ; 
ejus opinionis, v. ea opinione ; in 
maxima spe ; in timore, luctu, opi- 
nione, itinera, &c. ; cum telo, in, v. 
cum imperio ; magno periculo, vel 
in periculo; in tuto; apud se, in his 
senses; sui juris* v. mancipii, sui 
potens, v, in sua potestate, to be at 
hie own disposal. Res est in vado, 
is safe, Ter. Est animus, se. mini, 
/ have a mind, Yirg. Est in ammo, 
Liv. Est ut, cur, quamobrem, 
quod, quin, &c. there is cause ; 
bene, male est mihi, with me ; nihil 
est mihi tecum, / have nothing to 
do with you ; Quid est tibi ? sc. rei, 
What is the mutter with you f Ter. 
Cercere erat, one might see ; reli- 
gio est mihi id facere, I scruple to 
do it; si est, ut facere relit, ut 
facturus sit, ut admiserit, &c. for 
si velit, &c. Ter. Est ut viro vir 
latius ordinet arbusta sulci's, it hap- 
pens, Hor. Certum est facere, sc, 
mihi, lam resolved, Ter. Non cer- 
tum est, quid faciam, / am uncer- 
tain, Id. Cassius qiUBrere solebat, 
Cui bono fuerit : Omni b us bo- 
no fuit, it was of advantage, Cic. 

Adesse pugnse, in pugna, ad 
exercitum, ad tempus, in tempore, 
cum aliquo, to be present ; alicui, 
to favour, to assist ; scribendo, v. 
esse ad scribendum, to subscribe 
one's name to a decree of the senate, 
Cic. ; consilio utrlque, to be a coun- 
sellor to, Nep. 

Abesse domo, urbe, a domo, ab 
signis, to be absent ; alicui, v. 
deesse, to be wanting, not to assist ; 
a sole, to stand out of the sun ; 
sumptus funen defuit, he had not 
money to bury him, Liy. ; abesse a 



persdna princlpis, to be inconsistent 
with the character, Nep. ; paulum, e. 
parum abfuit quin urbem caperent, 
quin occideretur, &c. they were 
near taking, &c Tantum abest ne 
enervetur oratio, ut, &c. is so far 
from being, &c Cic. Tantum ab- 
fuit a cupiditate pecuniae, a socie- 
tate sceleris, fcc. Nep. 

Intebesse convivio, v. in con- 
vivio, to be at a feast ; anni decern 
interfuerunt, intervened; stuito in- 
telligens quid interest, Ter. Hoe 
dominus et pater interest, Id. In- 
ter hominem et belluam hoc inte- 
rest, Cic. differ in this, this is the 
difference; multum interest, utrum, 
it is of great importance. Pons in- 
ter eos interest, is between, Cio, 

Pbjee8SE exercitui, to command; 
comitiis, judicio, qussstioni, to pre* 
side ta or at. 

Obe88E ei, to hurt, to hinder, 

Supebe88E, to be over and above; 
alicui, to survive; modo Tita su« 
persit, sc. mihi, if Hive; superest 
ut, it remains that. 

IRE ad arma, ad saga, to go to 
war; in jus, to go to law; pedibus 
in sententiamalicujus, to agree with; 
viam vel via $ res bene eunt, Cic* 
Tempus, dies, mensis it, passes. 

Abibe magistrate to lay down an 
office ; a conspectu, to retire from 
company ; in ora hominum, to be in 
every body's mouth ; ab emptione, to 
retract his bargain ; decern menses 
abierunt, have past, Ter. Non boo 
tibi sic ahlbit, i. e. non feres hoe 
impune, Ter. A bi in malam rem, go 
to the mischief, a form of imprecation. 

Adire periculum capitis, to run 
the hazard of one's life. 
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Exibe vita, e, v. de vita, to die ; 
sere alieno, Cic. Verbum ex ore, 
Id. ; tela, to avoid, Virg. Tempus 
induciarum cum Vejenti populo 
eaieVat, had expired, Liv. 

Inibe magistratum ; suffragi- 
um, rationem, consilium, pugnam, 
viam, &c. to enter upon, to begin ; 
gratiam ejus, apud eum, cum, vel 
ab eo, to gain his favour : Ineunte 
testate, vere, anno, &c. in the be- 
ginning of; but we seldom gag, in- 
eunte die, nocte, &c. Ab ineunte 
etate, .from our early years. 

Obire diem edicti, p. auctionis, 
judicium, vadimonium, to be pre- 
sent at ; provinciam, domos nos- 
tras, to visit, to go through, Cic. ; 
negotia, res, munus, officium, lega- 
tionem, sacra, to perform ; pugnas, 
Virg. ; mortem, vel morte ; diem 
supremum, vel diem, to die. 

Pb.xibe alicui, to go before ; 
verba, carmen, v. sacramentum ali- 
cui, to repeat or read over before ; 
alicui voce, quid judlcet, to pre- 
scribe or direct by crying, Cic. 

Fbodibe in publicum, to go 
abroad ; non preterit te, you are 
not ignorant, Cic. Dies inducia- 
rum prsteriit, is past, Nep. 

Bedibe in gratiam cum aliquo, 
to become friends again ; ad se, 
to come to himself, to recover his 
senses. 

Subire murum, vel -0, ad 
montes, to come »p to ; laborem 
vel -i, onus, pes nam, periculum, 
crimen, to undergo; spes, timor 
subiit animum, came into. 

V ELLE allquem, sc. allflqui, vel 
con vent um, to desire to speak with ; 
alicui, ejus causa, to wish one's good; 
tibi consultum volo ; nihil tibi ne- 
g&tum volo, / wish to deny, or re- 
fuse, Liv. Quid sibi vult ? WJxat 
does he mean f Volo te hoc facere, 
hoc a te fieri ; si quid recte curatum 
velis ; illos monltos etiam atque e- 
tiam volo, sc. esse, / will admonish 
them again and again, Cic. ; noil em 
factum, lam sorry it was done; nol- 



lem hue exitum, sc. esse a me, / 
wish I had not come out here, Ter. 

FERRE legem, to propose, or 
make ; privilegium de aliquo, to pro- 
pose or pass an act of impeachment 
against one, Cic; rogationemad po- 
pulum, to bring in a bill; conditi- 
ons ei, to offer terms ; suffragium, 
to vote ; sententiam, to give an opi- 
nion ; centuriam, tribum, to gain 
the vote of; perdere, to lose it; vic- 
toriam ex eo ; omne punctum, om- 
nia suffragia, to gain all the votes ; 
repulsam, to be rejected ; fructom, 
hoc fructi, to reap, Ter. ; lsstitiam 
de re, to rejoice ; prce se, to pretend, 
or declare openly; atienam perso- 
nam, to disguise ones self; in oculis, 
tobefond of, Ter.; manus in prsetia, 
toengage,Ylrg.; acceptumetexpen- 
sum, to mark down as received and 
spent, or lent, as Dr. and Cr. Cic. ; 
animus, opinio fert, inclines; tem- 
pus, res, causa fert, allows, require*. 

Confebre benevolentiam ali- 
cui, in, v. erga aliquem, to shew; 
beneficia, culpam in eum, to con- 
fer, to lay ; operam, tempus, sta- 
dium, ad, v. in rem, & impendere, 
to apply ; capita inter se, consilia 
sua, to lay their heads together, to 
consult; signa, arma, manus, to 
engage ; omne bellum circa Co- 
rintlium, Nep. ; pedem, to set foot 
to foot ; rationes, to cast up ac- 
counts ; castra castris, to encamp 
over against one another ; se in, v. 
ad urbem, to go to ; tributa, to pay; 
se alicui, vel cum aliquo, to com- 
pare ; neminem cum illo conferen- 
ce um pietate puto, Cic. Haec con- 
ferunt ad aliquid ; oratori futuro, 
serve, are useful to, Quinctil. 

Deferre sitttlam, vel sitellam, 
to bring the ballot-box ; aliquid ad 
aliquem, to carry word, to tell; 
rarely alicui ; causam ad patrdnos ; 
honores ei ; gubernacula reipublicae 
in eum ; flumraam rerum ad eum, 
to confer ; in beneficiis ad SBrarium, 
to recommend for a public service, 
Cic; aliquem ambitus, de ambits, 
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nornen alicujus ad preetorem, apud 
magistratnm, to accuse of bribery ; 
primas (#c. partes) ei, to give him 
the preference, Cic. 

Differs e, vel transferee rem in 
annum: post bellum, diem solu- 
tionis, to put off; rumores, to 
spread; ab aliquo, alicui, inter se, 
moribus, to differ in character ; a- 
more, cupiditate, doloribus differri, 
to be distracted or torn asunder, 
Cic. & Ter. 

Efferre fruges, to produce ; 
verba, to utter; verbum de verbo 
expressum, to translate, Ter. ; 
pedem domo, to go out; corpus 
amplo funere, & cum funere, to 
bury ; ad honorem, ad caelum lau- 
dibus, to raise, to extol ; foras pec- 
catura, to divulge. 

Inferre bellum patriae ; Tim, 
mauus, necem alicui, to bring up* 
on ; signa, se, pedem, to advance ; 
litem, vel periculum capitis alicui, 
vel in aliquem, to bring one to a 
trial for his life. 

Offeree se morti, ad mortem, 
in discrlmen, to expose, to present. 

Perfbbhe legem, to carry 
through, to pass it. 

P referee facem ei, to carry 
before; salutem reipublicas suis 
commodis, & anteferre, antepo- 
nere, to prefer. Prselatus equo, 
riding before. 

Proferre imperium, pomoeri- 
vm, termlnofl, to enlarge ; in me- 



dium, inapertum, inlucem, to pub- 
lish : nuptias, diem, to delay / 
diem Ilio, to defer the destruction of 
Hor. 

Referre alicui, to answer ; se, 
gradum, v. pedem, to retreat ; gra- 
tiam alicui, to make a requital ; 
par pari, Ter. ; victoriam ab, vel 
ex aliquo, & reportare, to gain ; 
institutum, to renew; judicia ad 
equestrem ordinem, to restore to 
the Equites the right of judging ; 
aliquid, de aliqua re, ad senatum, 
ad consilium, ad sapientes, ad po- 
pulum, to lay before ; aliquid in ta- 
btilam, codicem, album, commen- 
tarium, &c. to mark down ; aliquid 
acceptum alicui, & in acceptum, to 
acknowledge one's self indebted / pe- 
cunias acceptas et expensas ; no- 
mi na, vel summas in codicem ac-< 
cepti et expensi, to mark down ac- 
counts ; alienos mores ad suos, to 
judge of by ; in, v. inter serarios, 
to reduce to the lowest class ; in 
numerum deorum, in, vel inter 
deos, & reponere, to rank among ; 
pugnas, res gestas, to relate; pa- 
trem ore, to resemble ; amissos 
colores, to regain, Hor. Od. iii. 5, 
27. 

Transferre rationes in tabil- 
las, to post ones books, to state ac- 
counts ; in Latinam linguam, to 
translate ; verba, to use metaphori- 
cally ; culpam in eum, & rejieere, 
to lay the blame on him* 
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II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure is a manner of speaking different from the ordi- 
nary and plain way, used for the sake of beauty or force. 

The figures of Syntax or Construction may be reduced to 
these three, Ellipsis, Pleonasm, and Hyperbaton. 

The two first respect the constituent parts of a sentence ; 
the last respects only the arrangement of the words. 



1. ELLIPSIS. 

ELLIPSIS is when one or more words are wanting to 
complete the sense; as, Aiunt, ferunt, dicunt, perhtbent, 
iscil. homines: Die tnihi, Damcsta, cufum pecus ; that is, 
Die (tu) mihiy Damosta, (eum hominem,) cujum pecus, (est 
hoc pecus,) Yirg. £• 3, 1. Aberant bidui, sc. iter vel itinere. 
Decies sestertium, sc. centena tnillia. Quid multa f sc. 
dicam. Antiquum obtines, sc. morem, v. institutum, Ten 
Andr. rv. 5, 22. Hodie in ludum occospi ire liter arium, 
ternas scio jam, sc. literas, i. e. AMO, Plaut. Merc. ii. 2, 33. 
Triduo abs te nullas acceperam, sc. literas, i. e. epistolam, 
Cic. Brevi dicam, sc. sermone : so, Complecti, respondere, 
&c. brevi. Dii meliora, sc. Jaciant ; Rhodunx volo, inds 
Athenas, sc. ire, Id. Bellicum, v. classicum canere, sc. 
signum, Liv. CMcd donatus, sc corona: so, obsidionalem, 
muralem adeptus, &c. Id. E pis tola librarii manu est, sc 
scripta, Cic. So in English, " The twelve," i. e. apostles; 
" the elect," i. e. persons. 

When a conjunction is to be supplied, it is called Asyn- 
deton ; as, Deus optimus maximus, sc. et ; Sartum tectum 
conservare, i. e. sartum et tectum : so, Abiit, excessit, evd- 
sit, erupit, Cic. Cat. 2, 1 . Ferte citiflammas, date vela, 
impellite remos, Virg. Mn. iv. 694. Velis nolis, sc* seu; 
plus minus, for plus minusve. 

"When by a Greek construction, instead of the ablative, an accusative 
is put after a passive verb, a participle, or an adjective, with (jmw«) 
secundum or quod ad understood, it is called Synecdoche ; as, Ex- 
pleri mentem nequit, Yirg. JEn. i. 713. Deiphobum videt lacerum cr*~ 
deliter ora, ib. vi. 495. Flore* inscripti nomina regum, Id. £. 4, 106. 
Advermm femur traguld graviter ictus, Liv. xxi. 7. Qui purgor bilem 
subvernitemporis horam, Hor. A. P. 302. (See page 159.) The join- 
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ing of two different substantives in the tame ease is by tome reckoned 
a kind of ellipsis ; haying the unusual participle bus, being, or the like 
understood ; which by the ancients was called Exepegbsu, i. e. tfo» 
claratio, and by the later grammarians, Appositio ; as, Anna soror, 
arbor founts, Taurus mons, Homerus poeta, Socr&tes vir sapientissimus, 
&c. Tulliola, delicioUe nostra, tuum munuseuhim fiagitat, Cic. Att. L 8* 
Tungri, cicitas Gallia, fantem habet huignem, Plin. zxxi. 8. CorioM 
oppidum eaptum, Li v. ii. 33. CeUiberi, now* miles, diffugerunt. Id* 
xxriii. 2. Annibal peto pacem, Id. xxx. 30, prope fin, Audi tu, popm 
hu Alhanus, (al. populus, for papule; see p. 28.) Id. i. 24, fee. 

To tbe figure Ellipsis may be reduced most of those ir- 
regularities in Syntax, as they are called, which are variously 
classed by grammarians, under the names of En aula ge, i. e. 
the changing of wprds and their accidents, or the putting of 
one word for another; Antiptosis, i. e. the putting of 
one case for another ; Hellenism or Gbjecism, i. e. imita- 
ting the construction of tbe Greeks; SynEsis, i. e. referring 
the construction not to the gender or number of the word, 
but to the sense, &c. — thus, Samnitium duo millia ccesi, 16, 
Duo millia (hominum) Samnitium (fuerunt homines) ccesi, 
Liv. So, Servitia immemores, Liv. Monstrum qua, scil. 
mulier, Hor. Od. i. 37, 21. Scelus qui, sc. homo, Ter. 
Omnia Mer curio similis, scil. secundum, Virg. Missi mag' 
nis de rebus uterque legati ; i. e. Missi legati (et) uterque 
(legatus missus) de magnis rebus, Hor. Sat. i. 5, 28. Ser- 
vitia repudiabaty cujus, scil. servitii, Sail. Cat. 5 1 . JFami- 
lia nostra* quorum, &c. sc. hominum, Id. Jug. 14. Con- 
cursus populi, mirantium, Liv. Ilium ut vivat optat, for 
ut ills vivat, Ter. Populum late regem, for regnantem, 
Virg. Erpediti militum, for milites ; Classis stabat Rhegii, 
for ad Rhegium, Liv. Latium Capuaque agro multati, 
sc. homines, Id. Utrdque formosce, sc. mulieres, Ov. 
Aperlte aliquis ostium, Ter. Sensit delapsus, for delap- 
sum, sc. $e esse, Virg. Mn. ii. 377* Vestras quisque redite 
domoe, Ov. Ep. 13, 130. 

Under the Ellipsis are comprehended the figures called Zeugma, 
Syllepsis, and Prolepsis. — 1. Zeugma is, when an adjective or verb, ap- 
plied to different substantives, agrees with, the nearest, and is supplied 
to the rest ; as, Et genus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior algd est, Hor. Sat, 
ii. 5, 8. Utinam aut hie surdus, aut hac muta facta sit, Ter. Andr. 
iii. 1, 5; cf. Eun. iiL 4, 3. — Hue odes, 6 Melibcee: caper tibi salvus, et 
h<edi, Virg. B. 7, 9. Hie illius arma, hie currus fuit, Id. -2En. i. 16. 
cf. v. 343. Pane tile iimore, ego risu corrui, Oic. Q. fr. ii. 10. Quam- 
ttis illeniger, quamvis tu eandidus esses, Virg. E. 2, 10. Clima serpu- 
lum misit, et ego nostrum und Sgrum, Ter. Heaut. i. 2, 17. — 2. Syllep- 
sis (i. e. conceptio seu comprehensio,) is, when an adjective or verb, 
added to different substantives, agrees with that which is the more 
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worthy ; that is, with the mucnline gender, rather than the feminine ; 
with the first person rather than the second, fcc, and with the plnrai 
rather than the singular ; as, AttonUi novitate parent, manibusque supu 
nis Coneipiunt Baucitque preees, timidusque Philemon, Or. Met. riii. 681. 
Ut templi tetigere gradus, proeumbit uterque Pronus humi, i. e. Deucalion 
et Pyrrha, Or. Met. i. 875. Miseuimus lacrimal mcestus uterque si/as, 
1. e. Oenftne et Paris, Ov. Ep. 5, 46. In magnis Ian rebus uterque 
sumus, i. e. Phaedra et Hippolytus, ib. 4, 114. Una doh rftrtJm si 
femina vxcta duorum erf, i. e. Veneris et Cupidlnis, Virg. JEn. iv. 95. 
Sustulimus manus et ego et Balbus, Cic. Fam. yii. 5. Ipse cum fratrs 
Capuam ad Consules adessejussi sumus, Cic. Att. vii. 18. (See page 
208.) — Zeugma, by some grammarians, is included under Syllepsis, — 
3. Pbolepsis is, when the parts are subjoined to the whole, in diffe- 
rent numbers or persons from the whole, without the verb or adjective 
being repeated ; as, Principes utrinque pugnam ciebant ; ab Sabtnis Met- 
tus Curtius, ab Romanis Hostus Hostilius, Li v. i. 12. Exereitus hosthrm 
duo, unus ab urbe, alter a Gallid, obstant, Sail. Cat 68. Ego vapulando. 
Hie verberando, usque ambo defessi sumus, Ter. Ad. ii. 2, 5. Bom 
quoniam convenxmus ambo, Tu calamoa inflare leces, ego dicere versus,Yirg. 
E. 5, 1. Add. Liy. ix. 29; Virg. E. 7, 2; Ter. Ad. i. 2, 50; Ov. 
Ep. 13, 130. 

When a writer frequently uses the Ellipsis, his style is said 
to be elliptical or concise. 



2. PLEONASM. 

PLEONASM is when a word more is added than is abso- 
lutely necessary to express the sense ; as, Video oculis, I see 
with my eyes; Sic ore locuta est ; ad est prmsens ; nusquam 
gentium ; vivere vitam ; servire servitutem ; Quid mihi 
Celsus agit ? Hor. Ep. i. 3, 15. Fac me ut sciam, &c. Ter. 
Heaut. i. 1, 32. Suo sibi gladio huncjugulo, Id. Ad. v. 8, 
35. Suo sibi succo vivunt, Plaut. 

When a conjunction is used apparently redundant, it is 
called Polysyndeton ; as, Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, 
Virg. Mn. i. 85. Add. Cic. Manil. 6. 

When that which is in reality one, is expressed as if there 
were two, it is called Hendiadys (if }<« Iveh) ; as, Pateris 
libamus et auro, for aureis pateris, Virg. G. ii. 192. 

When several words are used to express one thing, it is 
called Periphrasis ; as, Urbs Troja, for Troja % Virg. JSn. 
i. 565. So, urbs Patavi, for Patavium, ib. 247. Res vo» | 
luptatum, for voluptates, Plaut. Usus purpurarum, for 
purpura, Hor. Od. iii. 1, 42 ; genus piscium, for pisces, ib. 
i. 2, 9 ; cum fore rosarum, for cum rosis, ib. iii. 29, 3. j 
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The annexing of a syllable or particle to pronouns, verbs, or adverbs, 
without adding anything to their signification, unless perhaps a certain 
emphasis, is called Pabelcon ; as, egomet, tute, kujusce ; agtdum, ad- 
esdum ; agists, videsis, capsis ; quisnam, ubinam, numnam, numne, &c. 



3. HYPERBATON. 

Hyperbaton is the transgression of that order or arrange- 
ment of words which is commonly used in any language. — It 
is chiefly to be met with among the poets. The various sorts 
into which it is divided are, Anastrophe, Hysteron proteron, 
Hypallage, Synchesis, Tmesis, and Parenthesis, 

1. Anastrophe is the inversion of words, or the placing 
of that word last which should be first ; as, Italiam contra ; 
His accensa super ; Spemque metumque inter dubii : for 
contra Italiam, super his, inter spem, fyc. Virg. Terram 
solfacit are, for arefacit, Lucr. vi. 962. 

2. Hysteron proteron is when that is put in the former 
part of a sentence, which, according to the sense, should be in 
the latter ; as, Valet atque vivit, for vivit atque valet, Ter. 
Heaut. iii. 1,21. Add. Virg. Mn. ii. 353 ; iii. 662. 

3. Hypallage is the exchanging of cases ; as, Dare clas- 
sibus austros, for dare classes austris, Virg. Mn. iii. 61. 
Add. E. iii. 43. 

4. Synchesis is a confused and intricate arrangement of 
words ; as, Saxa vocant Itali mediie quae injlucttbus aras / 
for qua saxa in mediis Jluctibus Itali vocant aras, Virg. 
Mn. i. 109* This occurs particularly in violent passion ; as, 
Per tibi ego hunc juro fortem castumque cruorem, Ov. 
Fast. ii. 841. Per vos liberos atque parentes, scil. oro vo9 
per liberos, &c. Sail. Jug. 14, ad fin. 

5. Tmesis is the division of a compound word, and the in- 
terposing of other words betwixt its parts ; as, Septem sub- 
jecta trioni gens, for Septemtrioni, Virg. G. iii. 381. Qua 
meo cunque animo libitum estfacere, for qucecunque, Ter. 
Andr. i. 5, 28. Quern sors dierum cunque dabit, lucro ap- 
pone, for quemcunque, Hor. Od. i. 9» 14. 

6. Parenthesis is the inserting of a member into the 
body of a sentence, which is neither necessary to the sense, 
nor at all affects the construction ; as, Tityre, dum redeo, 
(brevis est via), pasce cape lias, Virg. E. 9> 23. Add. Hor. 
Sat. i. 1, 13. 
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III. ANALYSIS AND TRANSLATION. 

The difficulty of translating either from English into Latin, 
or from Latin into English, arises in a great measure from 
the different arrangement of words which takes place in the 
two languages. 

In Latin the various terminations of nouns, and the inflec- 
tion of adjectives and verbs, point out the relation of one 
word to another, in whatever order they are placed. But in 
English the agreement and government of words can only be 
determined from the particular part of the sentence in which 
they stand. Thus, in Latin, we can either say, Alexander 
vicit Darium, or D avium vicit Alexander, or Alexander 
D avium vicit, or Darium Alexander vicit ; and in each of 
these the sense is equally obvious v but in English we can 
only say, Alexander conquered Darius* This variety of 
arrangement in Latin gives it a great advantage over the 
English, not only in point of energy and vivacity of expres- 
sion, but also in point of harmony. We sometimes, indeed, 
for the sake of variety and force, imitate in English the in- 
version of words which takes place in Latin ; as, Him the 
Eternal hurPd, Milton. Whom ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare 1 unto you. But this is chiefly to be used in 
poetry. 

With regard to the proper order of words to be observed 
in translating from English into Latin, the only certain rule 
which can be given, is to imitate the Classics. 

The order of words in sentences is said to be either simple 
or artificial ; or, as it is otherwise expressed, either natvr 
ral or oratorial. 

The Simple or Natural order is, when the words of a 
sentence are placed one after another, according to the natu- 
ral order of syntax. 

Artificial or Oratorial order is, when words are so ar- 
ranged, as to render them most striking, or most agreeable 
to the ear. 

All Latin writers use an arrangement of wortls, which ap- 
pears to us more or less artificial, because different from our 
own, although to them it was as natural as oars is to us. — 
In order therefore to render any Latin author into English, 
we must first reduce the words in Latin to the order of 
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English, which is called the Analysis or Resolution of sen* 
ences. It is only practice that can teach one to do this with 
eadiness. However, to a beginner, the observance of the 
olio wing rule may be of advantage. 

Take, Jirst, the words which serve to introduce the sen* 
ence, or show its dependence on what went before ; nest, the 
lominative, together with the words which it agrees with or 
governs ; then, the verb and adverbs joined with it ; and 
astly, the cases which the verb governs, together with the 
circumstances subjoined, to the end of the sentence ; supply- 
ing through the whole the words which are understood. 

If the sentence is compound, it must be resolved into the 
several sentences of which it is made up ; as, 

Vale igitur, mi Cicero, tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carusbnum ; 
ted multo fore cariorem, si talibus nwnumentis praceptisque latabire, 
Cic. Off. iii. fin. 

Farewell then, my Cicero, and assure yourself that you are indeed 
very dear to me ; but shall be much dearer, if you shall take delight in 
such writings and instructions. 

This compound sentence may be resolved into these five simple sen- 
tences : 1. Igitur, mi (fili) Cicero, (tu) vale, 2. et (tu) persuade tibi 
(ipsi) te esse quidem (fili urn) carissimum mihi ; 3. sed (tu persuade tibi 
te) fore (filium) eariotem (mihi in) multo (negotio), 4. si (tu) Uetabere 
talibus monumentis, 5. et (si tu ltetabere talibus) praceptis. 

1. Fare (you) well then, my (eon) Cicero, 2. and assure (you) your- 
self that you are indeed (a son) yery dear to me ; 3. but (assure you 
yourself that you) shall be (a son) much dearer (to me), 4. if you shall 
take delight in such writings, 5. and (if you shall take delight in such) 
instructions. 

In translating from Latin into English, the learner at first must be 
taught to construe the words in their natural order ; but after he has 
made some progress, he should be accustomed to retain the arrange- 
ment of the author, unless when some difficulty or obscurity occurs. 

It may not be improper here to exemplify Analogical 
Analysis as it is called, or the analysis of words, from the 
foregoing sentence, Vale igitur, &c. ; thus, 

Vale, scil. tu ; Fare (thou) well ; Second person singular of the im- 
perative mood, active voice, from the neuter verb, Valeo, valui, vofi- 
tum, valere, to be in health, of the second conjugation, not used in the 
passive. Vale agrees in the second person singular with the nomina- 
tive tu, by the third Rule of Syntax. 

Igitur, then, therefore, a conjunction, importing some inference 
drawn from what went before. 

Aft, voc. sing. masc. of the adjective pronoun, mens, -a, -urn, my ; 
derived from the substantive pronoun Ego, agreeing with Cicero, by 
Rule ti. Cicero, voc. sing, from the nominative Cicero, -bnis, a pro- 
per noun of the third declension. 
I. 
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Et, and, a copulative conjunction, which connects the verb persuade 
with the verb vale, by Rule 60. We turn que into et, because que never 
stands by itself. 

Persuade, scil. tu, persuade thou, second person singular of the im- 
perative active, from the verb persua-deo, -si, -sum, -dere, to persuade ; 
compounded of the preposition per, and sva-deo, -si, -sum, to advise: 
used impersonally in the passive ; thus, Permadetur mihi, I am per- 
suaded ; seldom or never Ego persuadeor. We say, however, in the 
third person, Hoe persuadetur mihi, I am persuaded of this* 

Tibi, dat. sing, of the personal pronoun tu, thou ; governed by per- 
made, according to Rule 17. Te, accusative sing, of tu, put before 
esse, according to Rule 4. 

Esse, present of the infinitive, from the substantive verb im, /««, 
esse, to be. 

Quidem, indeed, an adverb, joined with carissimum or esse. 

Carissimum, accusative sing. masc. from carissimus, -a, -um, very 
dear, dearest, superlative degree of the adjective cants, -a, -tan, dear : 
Comparative degree, carior, carter, carius, dearer, more dear ; agree- 
ing with te or filium understood, by Rule 2, and put in the accusative 
by Rule 5. 

Mihi, to me, dat. sing, of the substantive pronoun Ego, I ; governed 
by carissimum, by Rule 12. 

Sed, but, an adversative conjunction, joining esse and fire. 

Fore, the same with essefotorum, to be hereafter, or to be about to 
be, infinitive of the defective verb forem, -res, -ret, &c governed in 
the same manner with the foregoing esse ; thus, tefire, Rale 4, or thus, 
esse sed fore. See Rule GO. 

Multo, scil. neaotio, ablat. sing. neut, of the adjective mukus, -a, 
-urn, much, put in the ablative, according to Observation 6, Rule 61. 
But multo here may be taken adverbially, in the same manner with 
much in English. 

Cariorem, accus. sing. masc. from carior, -or, -us, the comparative 
of cams, as before ; agreeing with te or Jilwm understood. Rule 2, 
or Rule 5. 

Sty if, a conditional conjunction, joined either with the indicative 
mood, or with the subjunctive, according to the sense, but oftener with 
the latter. See Rule 60, Obs. 2. 

Lastabere, thou shalt rejoice, second person singular of the future 
Of the indicative, from the deponent verb lator, Icetatus, Icetari, to re- 
joice : Future, Uetabor -aberis or -ab&re, -abitur, &e. 

Talibus, ablat. plur. neut. of the adjective talis, talis, tale, such; 
agreeing with monumentis, the ablat. plur. of the substantive noun mc* 
numentum, -ti, neut. a monument or writing ; of the second declension ; 
derived from moneo, -tii, -Hum, -ere, to admonish ; here put in the ab- 
lative, according to Rule 49. Et, a copulative conjunction,. as before. 

JPraceptis, a substantive noun in the ablative plural, from the nomi- 
native praceptum, -ti, neut. a precept, an instruction ; derived from 
prmcipio, -cepi, -ceptum, -dpfre, to instruct, to order ; compounded of 
the preposition prat, before, and the verb capio, cepi, caption, capere, 
.to take. The & of the simple verb capio is changed into i short J thus, 
prcecipio, prcedpis, &c. 
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The learner may in like manaer be taught to aaalyse the vratfo in 
English, .and In doing so, to mark the different idioms of the two lan- 
guages. 

To this may be subjoined a Praxis, or Exercise on ail the different 
parts of grammar, particularly with regard to the inflection of nouns and 
verbs, in the form of questions, such as these ; Of Cicero ? Cicerdnis. 
With Cicero ? Cicerone. A dear son ? CarusJUius. Of a dear son ? 
Cari filii. O my dear son ? Aft, or meus core JUL Of dearer sons ? 
Cariorwm Jiliorum, &c. 

Of thee ? or of you ? Tui. With thee or you ? Te. Of you ? Fes- 
tri2m, or »€#fr». With you ? Po6is. 

They shall persuade ? Persuadebunt. I can persuade ? Persuadeam, 
or much more frequently, possum persuadcre. They are persuaded ? 
Perguadetur, or persuasum est ittis, according to the time expressed. 
He is to persuade ? Est persuasurus. He will be persuaded ? Per- 
suadebiiur, or persuasum erit till He cannot be persuaded ? Aim />©*«* 
persmadiri ML I know that he cannot be persuaded ? &to non posse 
persuaderi Uii ;— that he will be persuaded ? — Ei persuasum iri, &c. 

When a learner first begins to translate from the Latin, he 
should keep as strictly to the literal meaning of the words as 
the different idioms of the two languages will permit. But 
after he has made farther progress, something more will be 
requisite. He should then be accustomed, as much as possi- 
ble, to transfuse the beauties of an author from the one lan- 
guage into the other. For this purpose it will be necessary that 
he be acquainted, not only with the idioms of the two lan- 
guages, but also with the different kinds of style adapted to dif- 
ferent sorts of composition, and to different subjects ; toge- 
ther with the various turns of thought and expression which 
writers employ, or what are called the figures of words, and 
of thought ; or the Figures of Rhetoric* 



IV. DIFFERENT KINDS OF STYLE. 

The kinds of Style (genera dicendi) are commonly reck- 
oned three ; the low, (hurriile, submissum, tenuej ; the 
middle, (medium, temperatum, ornatum,JloridumJ ; and the 
sublime, (sublime, grande.J 

But besides these, there are various Other characters of 
style ; as the diffuse and concise ; the feeble and nervous ; 
the simple and affected, &c. 

There are different kinds of style adapted to different sub- 
jects, and to different kinds of composition : the style of the 
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Pulpit, of the Bar, and of Popular Assemblies ; the style of 
History, and of its various branches, Annals, Memoirs or 
Commentaries, and Lives ; the style of Philosophy, of Dia- 
logue or Colloquial Discourse, of Epistles, and Romance, &c 

There is also a style peculiar to certain writers, called their 
Manner ; as the style of Cicero, of Livy, of Sallust, of 
Tacitus, &c. 

But what deserves particular attention, is the difference 
between the style of poetry and of prose. As the poets in a 
manner paint what they describe, they employ various epi- 
thets, repetitions, and turns of expression, which are not ad- 
mitted in prose. 

The first virtue of style (virtus orationis) is perspicuity, 
or that it be easily understood. This requires in the choice 
of the words, 1. Purity in opposition to barbarous, obsolete, 
or new-coined words, and to errors in Syntax : 2. Propriety, 
or the selection of the best expressions, in opposition to su- 
perfluity of words, or a loose style. 

The things chiefly to be attended to in the structure of a 
sentence, or in the disposition of its parts, are, 1. Clearness, 
in opposition to ambiguity and obscurity : 2. Unity and 
Strength, in opposition to an unconnected, intricate, and 
feeble sentence : 3. Harmony, or a musical arrangement, in 
opposition to harshness of sound. 

The most common defects of style (vitia orationisj are 
distinguished by various names : 

1. A BARBARISM is when a foreign or strange word is 
made use of ; as, croftus, for agellus ; rigor osus, for rigidus 
or severus ; alterare, for mutare, &c. Or when the rules 
of Orthography, Etymology, or Prosody, are transgressed ; 
as, charus, for carus ; stavi, for steti ; tibicen, for tibicen. 

2. A SOLECISM is when the rules of Syntax are trans- 
gressed ; as, Dicit libros lectos iri, for ledum iri : We was 
walking, for we were, A barbarism may consist in one 
word, but a solecism requires several words. 

3. An IDIOTISM is when the manner of expression pe- 
culiar to one language is used in another ; as an Anglicism 
in Latin ; thus, I am to write, Ego sum scribere, for Ego 
sum scripturus ; It is I, Est ego, for Ego sum : Or a La- 
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tinism in English ; thus, Est sapientior me, he is wiser than 
me, for than I ; Quern dicunt me esse f Whom do they say 
that I am ? for who, &c. 

4. TAUTOLOGY is when we either uselessly repeat the 
same words, or repeat the same sense in different words. 

5. BOMBAST is when high sounding words are used 
without meaning, or upon a trifling occasion. 

6. AMPHIBOLOGY is when, by the ambiguity of the 
construction, the meaning may be taken in two different 
Benees ; as in the answer of the oracle to Pyrrhus, Aio te % 
Maeide, Romanos vincere posse, O descendant of jEacus, 
I say that you may conquer the Romans ; or, that the Ro- 
mans may conquer you. But the English is not so liable to 
this as the Latin. 

V. FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

Certain modes of speech are termed Figurative, because 
they convey our meaning under a borrowed form, or in a 
particular dress. 

Figures (figures or schemata) are of two kinds ; figures of 
words, (figures verborum,) and figures of thought, (figures 
tententiarum.) The former are properly called Tropes; 
ani if the word be changed, the figure is lost. 

1. TROPES OB FIGURES OF WORDS. 

A Trope (conversio) is an elegant turning of a word from 
its proper signification. 

Tropes take their rise partly from the barrenness of lan- 
guage, but more from the influence of the imagination and 
passions. They are founded on the relation which one object 
hears to another, chiefly that of resemblance or similitude. 

The principal tropes are the Metaphor, Metonymy, Sy- 
need 6c he, and Irony. 

1. METAPHOR (translatio) is when a word is trans- 
ferred from that to which it properly belongs, to express 
something to which it is applied only from similitude or re- 
semblance ; as, a hard heart ; a soft temper ; he bridles his 
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anger ; a joyful crop ; ridet ager, the field smiles, &c. A 
metaphor is nothing else but a short comparison. 

We likewise call that a metaphor, when we substitute one 
object in the place of another, on account of the close resem- 
blance between them; as when, instead of youth, we say, tht 
morning or spring-time of life / or when, in speaking of a 
family connected with a common parent, we use the expres- 
sions which properly belong to a tree, whose trunk and 
branches are connected with a common root. When tbis 
allusion is carried on through several sentences, or through a 
whole discourse, and the principal subject kept out of view, 
so that it can only be described by its resemblance to the 
subject described, it is called an Allegory. An example ol 
this we have in Horace, Od. i. 1 4 ; where the republic is de- 
scribed under the allusion of a ship. 

An ALLEGORY is only a continued metaphor. This 
figure is much the same with the Parable, which so often 
occurs in the Sacred Scriptures; and with the Fable,,, such 
as those of jEsop. The ^Enigma or Riddle is also consid- 
ered as a species of the Allegory ; as likewise are many 
Proverbs, (Proverbia, v. Adagia) ; thus, In sylvam ligna 
ferre, to carry timber into a wood, Hor. Sat. i. 10, 34. 

Metaphors are improper, when they are taken from low 
objects ; when they are forced or far-fetched ; when they are 
mixed or too far pursued ; and when they have not a natural 
and sensible resemblance ; or are not adapted to the subject 
of discourse, or to the kind of composition, whether poetry 
or prose. 

When a word is very much turned from its proper signi- 
fication, it is called Catachresis (abusio) ; as, a leaf of pa- 
per* of gold, fyc. ; the empire flourished ; parridda, for any 
murderer ; Virgregis ipse caper, Virg. E. 7, 7. Aitum «di- 
ficat caput, Juv. 6, 502. Hunc vobis deridenium propino, 
for trado, Ter. Eun. v. 9# 57. Eurus per Sictilas equitavit 
vndas, Hor. Od. iv. 4, 43. 

When a word is taken in two senses in the same phrase* 
the one proper, and the other metaphorical, it is called 
Syllepsis (comprehensioj ; as, Galatea thymo mihi dulcior 
Hyblce, Virg. E. 7, 37* Immd ego Sarddis videar tibi am* 
rior herbis, ib. 41. 
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2. METONYMY (mutatio nominis) is the putting of one 
name for another. In which sense it includes all other 
tropes ; but is commonly restricted to the following particu- 
lars: — 1. When the cause is put for the effect; or the in- 
ventor, for the thing invented ; or the author, for his works ; 
as, Bourn labor es, for corn ; Mars, for war ; thus, JEquo 
marte pugnatum est, with equal advantage, Liv. Ceres, for 
grain or bread ; Bacchus, for wine ; Venus, for love ; 
Vulcdnus, for fire ; thus, Sine CerSre et Baccho friget 
Venus, Ter. Furit Vulcdnus, Virg. So a general is put 
for his army ; Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, for their works ; 
Moses and the Prophets, for their books ; a beautiful 
Raphael, Titian, Guido, Rheni, Rembrant, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, &c. for their pictures. — 2. When the effect is put for 
the cause ; as, Pallida mors, pale death, because it makes 
pale ; atra cura, &c. — 3. The container, for what is con- 
tained, and sometimes the contrary ; as, Hausit pateram, 
for vinum, Virg. He loves his bottle, for drink : Secun- 
dam mensam servis dispertiit, i. e. fercula in mensd, Nep. 
(A. 447 & 448.) So, Roma, for Romani ; Europe, for 
the Europeans ; Heaven, for the Supreme Being : Secernit 
Europen ab Afro, for Africa ; In arduos tollor Sabinos, 
for in agrum Sabinorum ; Incolumi Jove, for Capitolio ; 
Janus, for the temple of Janus, Hor. Proximus ardet 
Ucalegon, for domus Ucalegontis, Virg. So, Sergestus, 
for his ship, Id. Mn. v. 272 — 4. The sign, for the thing sig- 
nified ; as, the crown, for royal authority ; palma or laurus, 
for victory ; cedant arma toga, that is, as Cicero himself 
explains it, helium concedat pact, Pis. 30. Ferri togceque 
consilia,. consultations about war and peace, Stat. Sylv. v. i. 

82 5. An abstract, for the concrete ; as, Scelus, for sceles- 

tus, Ter. Audacia, for audax, Cic. Custodia, for cus- 
todes, Virg. Servltus, for servi ; nobilitas, for nobtles ; 
juventus, for juvenes ; vicinia, for vicini ; vires, for strong 
men, Hor. Furta, for stolen oxen, Ov. Fast. i. 560. — 6. 
The parts of the body, for certain passions or sentiments, 
which were supposed to reside in them ; thus, cor, for wis- 
dom or address ; as, habet cor ; — vir cordatus, a man of 
Berise, Plant. But with us the heart is put for courage or 
affection, and the head for wisdom ; thus, a stout heart ; a 
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warm heart ; a sound head, &c. So, to have a well-hung 
tongue, for to speak fluently or with ease, &c. 

When we put what follows, to express what goes before, 
or the contrary, it is called Metalepsis, (transmutatio) ; 
thus, desiderari, to be desired or regretted, for to be dead, 
losjy or absent. So, Fuimus Troes ; fuit Ilium, et ingens 
gloria Teucrorum, i. e. are no more, Virg. iEn. ii. 325. 

3. SYNECDOCHE (comprehensio or conceptio) is a 
trope by which a word is made to signify more or less than 
in its proper sense; as, 1. When a genus is put for a spe- 
cies, or a whole for a part, and the contrary ; thus, Mortdles, 
for homines : summa arbor, for summa pars arboris ; 
Priusquam pabvXa gustdssent Trojce, Xanthumque bibis- 
sent, for partem pabiili, & fluminis Xanthi, Virg. JEn. i. 473. 
Nat uncta carina, for navis, ib. iv. 398. Centum puppes, a 
hundred sail, for a hundred ships ; tectum, the roof, for the 
whole house ; capita or animce, for homines ; ungula, for 
equus or equi, Hor. Sat. i. 1, 114; the door, or even the 
threshold, for the house or temple ; Tumforibus diva, for in 
templo diva, Virg. jEn. i. 505. Tempe, for any beautiful 
vale, &c. — 2. When a singular is put for a plural, and the 
contrary ; thus, Hostis, miles, pedes, eques, for hostes, &c 
It is written in the prophets, for, in a book of some one of 
the prophets ; millies, a thousand times, for many times. — 
3. When the materials are put for the things made of them ; 
as, 2Es or argentum, for money ; cera, for vases of brass, 
trumpets, arms, &c. ; ferrum, for a sword ; taurus, for a 
bull's hide, Virg. Dust thou art, i. e. made of dust, &c. 

When a common name is put for a proper name, or the 
contrary, it is called Antonomasia, (pronominatio) ; as, the 
Philosopher, for Aristotle; the Orator, for Demosthenes or 
Cicero ; the Poet, for Homer or Virgil ; the Wise man, 
for Solomon ; Astu, for Athens ; Urbs, the city or town, 
for the capital of any country; Pcenus, for Hannibal; a 
Nero, for a cruel Prince ; a Maecenas, for a patron of learn- 
ing ; as, Sint Mascendtes, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones, 
i. e. sint munifici patroni, non deerunt boni poeta, 
Martial, viii. 56, 5. 

An Antonomasia is often made by a Periphrasis ; as 
Peldpis parens, for Tantalus; Any ti reus, for Socrates; 
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Trojani belli scriptor, for Homer ; Chironis alumnus, for 
Achillea; Potor Rhodani, for G alius ; Juhce tellus, for 
Mauritania, Hor. &c. 5 or by a patronymic noun ; as, An- 
chisiades, for JEneas ; Tyndaris, -idis, for Helena, &c. ; 
or by an epithet ; as, Impius reliquit, for JDneas, Virg. J2n. 
iv. 496 : sometimes with the nonn added ; as, Fatdlis inces- 
tusque judex, famosus hospes, for Paris, Hor. Od. iii. 3, 19. 

4. IRONY is when one means the contrary of what is said ; 
as when we say of a bad poet, He is a Virgil; or of a profli- 
gate person, Tertius e ccelo cecidit Cato, Jut. 2, 40. 

When any thing is said by way of bitter raillery, or in an 
insulting manner, it is called a SARCASM; as, Satia te 
sanguine, quern sitisti, Justin, i. 8. Hesperiam metireja- 
cens, Virg. jEn. xii. 360. 

When an affirmation is expressed in a negative form, it is 
called Lit5tes ; as, He is no fool, for he is a man of sense ; 
Non humilis mulier, for nobilis, or superba ; non in decor o 
pulvere, for decoro, Hor. When a word has a meaning con- 
trary to its original sense, it is called Antiphrasis ; as, Auri 
sacra fames, for execrabilis, Virg. Mn. iii. 56. Pontus 
Euxini falso nomine dictus, i. e. hospitalis, Ov. Trist. iii. 
13, 28. 

When any thing sad or offensive is expressed in more 
gentle terms, it is called Euphemismus ; as, vita functus, for 
mortuus ; conclamare suos, to give up for lost, Liv. Valeb- 
ant, for abeant ; mactare or ferire, for occidere : Fecerunt 
id servi Milonis, quod suos quisque servos in tali refacere 
voluisset, i. e. Clodium interfecerunt, Cic. Mil. 10, fin. This 
figure is often the same with the Periphrasis* 

The Periphrasis, or Circumlocution, is when several 
words are employed to express what might be expressed in 
fewer. This is done either from necessity, as in translating 
from one language into another ; or to explain what is ob- 
scure, as in definitions ; or for the sake of ornament, particu- 
larly in poetry, as in the descriptions of evening and morn- 
ing, &c. 

When, after explaining an obscure word or sentence by a 
periphrasis, one enlarges on the thought of the author, it is 
called a Paraphrase. 

When a word imitates the sound of the thing signified* 
it is called Onomatopoeia, (nominis fictio) ; as, the whistling 
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of winds, purling of streams, buz and hum of insects, hiss of 
serpents, &c. But this figure is not properly a trope. 

It is sometimes difficult to ascertain to which of the above- 
mentioned tropes certain expressions ought to be referred. 
But in 6uch cases minute exactness is needless. — It is suffi- 
cient to know in general that the expression is figurative. 

There are a great many tropes peculiar to every language, 
which cannot be literally expressed in any other. — These, 
therefore, if possible, must be rendered by other figurative 
expressions equivalent $ and if this cannot be done, their 
meaning should be conveyed in simple language; thus, Inte- 
riors notd Falerni, with a glass of old Falernian wine : Ad 
umbilicum ducere, to bring to a conclusion, Hor. These 
and other such figurative expressions, cannot be properly ex- 
plained without understanding the particular customs to 
which they refer. (A. 453 & 510.) 



2. REPETITION OF WORDS. 

Various repetitions of words are employed for the sake of 
elegance or force, and are therefore also called Figures of 
Words. Rhetoricians have distinguished them by different 
names, according to the part of the sentence in which they 
take place. 

When the same word is repeated in the beginning of any member of 
a sentence, it is called Anaph5ba ; as, Nihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil whig vigilim, &c. Cic. Gat. 1, 1. Te 9 dalcis conjux, te 
solo in littore seeum, Te veniente die, te decedente canebrt, Virg. G. ir. 
465. 

When the repetition is made in the end of the member, it is called 
Episte6phe, or Conversio ; as, Poenoi Populus Romania justitid vicit* 
armis vicit, Uberalitate vicit, Cic. Sometimes both the former occur in 
the same sentence, and then it is called S ymplCce, or Complexio ; as, 
Quit legem tulit t Sullus. Qui*, &c. RuUus, Cic. Roll. 2, 9. 

When the same word is repeated in the beginning of the flrst clause 
of a sentence, and in the end of the latter, it is called Epanauepsis ; 
as, Vidimus tuam victoriam prceliorum exitu terminuUm; gladiwa vagind 
vacuum in urbe nan vidimus, Cic. Marcell. 6. 

The reverse of the former is called Anabiplosis, or HedupHeatio; 
as, Hie tamen vivit : vivit f immo verb etiam in senatum tenit, Cic. Cat. 

1.1; 

When that which is placed first in the foregoing member, Is repeated 
last in the following, and the contrary, it is called Epanodos, or B* 
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gressto ; as, CrudeKs tu quoque mater ; Crudelis mater magis, am puer 
improbus Hie f Improbus Me puer, crudelis tu quoque, mater, Virg. E. 8, 

4a 

The passionate repetition of the same word in any part of a sen- 
tence, is called Epizeuxis ; as, Excitate, ex tit ate eum ab infSris, Cic. 
Fuit,fuit ista virtus, &c. Id. Me, me, (adsum qui feci,) in me eonvertite 
ferrum, Virg. JEn. ix. 427. Bella, horrida bella, lb. vi. 86. Ibimus, 
ibimus, Hor. Od. ii. 17, 10. 

When we proceed from one thing to another, so as to eonnect by the 
same word the subsequent part of a sentence with the preceding, it is 
called Climax, or Gradatio ; as, Africano virtutem industria, virtue 
gloriam, gloria cemXios comparavit, Cic. 

When the same word is repeated in various cases, moods, genders, 
numbers, &c. it is called Poltptoton ; as, Pleni eunt omnee fieri, 
plena sapientium voeee, plena exemplorum vetustas, Cic. Arch. 6. Lit' 
tora Uttoribus contraria, jhtctibue undue imprtoor, arma armie, Virg. 
JEn. iv. 628. To this is usually referred what is called Stnonymia, 
or the using of words of the same import, to express a thing more 
strongly; as, Nonferam, nonpatiar, non sinam, Cic. Promitto, recipio, 
spondeo, Id. And also Expolitio, which repeats the same thought 
in different lights. 

When a word is repeated the same in sound, but not in sense, it is 
called A»tanaclabis ; as, Amarijueundum est, si curetur ne quid insit 
amari, Cic. But this is reckoned a defect in style, rather than a 
beauty. Nearly allied to this figure is the Paeonomasia, or Agnomi- 
natio, when the words only resemble one another in sound ; as, Civem 
bonarum artium, bonarum partium ; Consul pravo animo et parvo : De 
oratore aratur /actus, Cic. Incceptio est amenthtm, hand amantmm t 
Ter. Andr. i. 3, 13. This is also called a Pun. 

When two or more words are joined in any part of a sentence in the 
same cases or tenses, it is called Homoioptotoh, i. e. similiter eadens ; 
as, Pollet auetorUate, circumfluit opibus, abundat amicis, Cic. If the 
words have only a similar termination, it is called Homoioteiexjtow, 
i. e. similiter desinens; as, Non ejusdem est facere fortiter, et titers tur+ 
piter, Cic. 

3. FIGURES OF THOUGHT. 

It is not easy to reduce figures of thought to distinct 
classes, because the same figure is employed for several dif- 
ferent purposes. The principal are, the Hyperbtile, Praso- 
pepma, Apostrdphe, Simile, Antithesis, &c. 

1, HYPERBOLE is when a thing is magnified above the 
truth.; as when Virgil speaking of Polyphemus says, Ipse 
arduus> altaque pulsat sidera, Mn. iii. 619* So, Uontrac- 
ta pieces myu&ra sentiunt, Hor. Od. iii. 1, 33. When an 
object is diminished below the truth, it is called Tapeinosis. 
The use of extravagant Hyperboles forms what is called 
Bombast. 
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2. PROSOPOPOEIA, or Personification, is when we 
ascribe life, sentiments, or actions, to inanimate beings, or to 
abstract qualities ; as, Qua (patria) tecum, CatiUna, sic 
agit, &c. Cic. Cat. 1, 7. Virtus sumit aut ponit secure*, 
Hor. Od. iii. 2, 19* Arbore nunc aquas culpante, &c. Id. 
iii. 1, 30. 

3. APOSTROPHE, or Address, is when the speaker 
breaks off from the series of his discourse, and addresses him- 
self to some person present or absent, living 1 or dead, or to 
inanimate nature, as if endowed with sense or reason. This 
figure is nearly allied to the former, and therefore often joined 
with it ; as, Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alia 
maneres, Virg. Mn. ii. 56. 

- 4. SIMILE, or Comparison, is when one thing is illus- 
trated or heightened by comparing it to another ; as, Alex- 
ander was as bold as a lion. 

5. ANTITHESIS, or Opposition, is when things con- 
trary or different are contrasted, to make them appear in the 
more striking light ; as, Hannibal was cunning, but Fabius 
was cautious. Ccesar beneficiis ac munificentia magnus 
kabebatur, integritate vita Cato, &c. Sail. Cat. 54. Ex 
hoc parte pudor pugnat, illinc petulantia, &c. Cic. Cat. 2, 
1 1 • Similar to this figure is the Oxumdron, i. e. acute dic- 
tum ; as, Amid absentee adsunt, &c. Cic. Amic. 7. Impie- 
tate pia est, Ov. Met. viii. 477* Num capti potuere capif 
Virg. An. vii. 295. 

6. INTERROGATION, (Graec. Erotesis,) is a figure 
whereby we do not simply ask a question, but express some 
strong feeling or affection of the mind in that form ; as, 
Quousque tandem, &c. Cic. Cat. 1, 1. Creditis avectos hostesf 
Virg. Mtx. iL 43. Heu I quce me aqudra possunt accipere, 
ib. 69* Sometimes an answer is returned, in which case it 
is called Subjectio ; as, Quid ergo f audacissimus ego ex 
omnibus? minime, Cic. Nearly allied to this in Expostu- 
lation, when a person pleads with offenders to return to their 
duty. 

7. EXCLAMATION, (Ecphonesis) ; as, O nomen 
dulce libertatis I &c. Cic. Ver. v. 63. O tempora, O mores ! 
Id. Cat. 1, 1. O patria I O divum domus Ilium I &c Virg. 
iEn. ii. 241. 

8. DESCRIPTION, or Imagery, (Hypo typos is,) when 
any thing is painted in a lively manner, as if done before 
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our eyes. Hence it is also called Vision ; as, Videor mihi 
banc urbem videre, &c. Cic. Cat. 4, 6. Audire magnosjam 
videor duces, Non indecoro pulvtre sordidos, Hor. Od. ii. 
1, 21. Here a change of tense is often used, as the present 
for the past, and conjunctions omitted, &c. Virg. xi. 637, &c. 
9* EMPHASIS is when a particular stress is laid on some 
word in a sentence ; as, Hannibal peto pacem, Liv. xxx. 30. 
Proh Jupiter ! ibit hic ! i. e. JSneas, Virg. jEn iv. 590. 

10. Epanobthosis, or Correction, is when the speaker 
either recalls or corrects what he has last said ; as, Filium 
habeo : ah I quid disi habere me f iramo habui, Ter. Heaut. 
i. 1, 42. 

1 1. Pabalepsis, or Omission, is when one pretends to 
omit or pass by, what he at the same time declares. 

12. Apabithmesis, or Enumeration, is when what might 
be expressed in a few words, is branched out into several 
parts. 

13. Stnathboismus, or Coacervatio, is the crowding of 
many particulars together ; as, 

Faces in castra tulissem, 



Impiessemqueforosfiammis, natumque, patremque 
Cum genere extinxem, memet super ipsa dedissem. 

Virg. Mn. iv. 604. 

14. Incrementum, or CLIMAX in sense, is when one 
member rises above another to the highest ; as, Facinus est 
vincire civem Romanum, scelus verberare, parricidium ne- 
care, Cic. Ver. v. 66. — When all the circumstances of an 
object or action are artfully exaggerated, it is called Auxesis, 
or Amplification. But this is properly not one figure, but 
the skilful employment of several, chiefly of the Simile and 
the Climax. 

15. Transition, (Metabasis,) is when a speech is abruptly 
introduced ; or when a writer suddenly passes from one sub- 
ject to another ; as, Hor. Od. ii. 13, 13. In strong passion, 
a change of person is sometimes used ; as, Virg. Mn. iv. 
365, &c. ; xi. 406, &c. 

16. Suspensio, or Sustentdtio, is when the mind of the 
hearer is long kept in suspense ; to which the Latin inversion 
of words is often made subservient. 
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17. Cohcessio is the yielding of one thing to obtain an* 
other ; as, Sit fur, sit sacrilegus, &c. at est bonus impera- 
tor, Cic. Verr. 5, 1. — Prolepsis, Prevention or Anticipa- 
tion* is when an objection is started and answered. Awa- 
coinosib, or Communication, is when the speaker delibe- 
rates with the judges or hearers ; which is also called JDia- 
poresis or Addubitatio. — Licentia, or the pretending* to 
assume more freedom than is proper, is used for the sake of 
admonishing, rebuking, and also flattering ; as, Vide quam 
non reformidem, &c. Cic. Ligar. 3. — Aposiopesis, or Con- 
cealment, leaves the sense incomplete; as, Quos egv — sed 
pr vestal motos componere fiuctus, Virg. Mn. i. 135. 

18. Sententia, (Gnome,) a sentiment, is a general maxim 
concerning life or manners, which is expressed in various 
forms ; as, Otium sine Uteris mors est, Sen* Adeo in ten- 
iris consuescere multum est, Virg. G. ii. 272. Probitas 
laudatur et alget, Juv. 1, 74. Misera est magni custodia 
census, Id. 14, 304. Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus, 
Juv. 8, 20. 

As most of these figures are used by orators, and 6ome of 
them only in certain parts of their speeches, it will be proper 
that the learner know the parts into which a regular formal 
oration is commonly divided. These are, 1. The Introduc- 
tion, the Exordium or Proeemium, to gain the good will 
and attention of the hearers : 2. The Narrative or Explica- 
tion : 3. The argumentative part, which includes Confirma- 
tion or proof, and Confutation, or refuting the objections 
and arguments of an adversary. The sources from which ar- 
guments are drawn, are called Loci, topics ; and are either 
intrinsic or extrinsic ; common or peculiar. 4. The Perora- 
tion, Epilogue, or Conclusion. 



THE QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES. 

The quantity of a syllable is the space of time taken up in 
pronouncing it. 

That part of Grammar which treats of the quantity and 
accent of Syllables, and of the measures of Verse, is called 
PROSODY. 
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Syllables, with respect to their quantity, are either long or 
short. 

A long syllable in pronouncing requires double the time of 
a short ; as, tend ere. 

Some syllables are common, that is, sometimes longs and 
sometimes short ; as the second syllable in volucris. 

A vowel is said to be long or short by nature, which is al- 
ways so by custom, or by the use of the poets. 

In polysyllables or long words, the last syllable except one 
is called the Penultirna, or, by contraction, the Penult, and 
the last syllable except two, the Antepenultima, or, Antepe- 
nult. 

When the quantity of a syllable is not fixed by some par* 
ticular rule, it is said to be long or short by authority, that 
is, according to the usage of the poets. Thus le in lego is 
said to be short by authority, because it is always made short 
by the Latin poets. 

In most Latin words of one or two syllables, according to 
our manner of pronouncing, we can hardly distinguish by the 
ear a long syllable from a short. Thus le in lego and legi 
seem to be sounded equally long ; but when we pronounce 
them in composition, the difference is obvious ; thus, perlego, 
perlegi ; rewgo, -ere ; relego, -are, &c 

The rules of quantity are either General or Special. The 
former apply to all syllables, the latter only to some certain 
syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

I. A vowel before another vowel is short ; as, 

M&ue, alius : so nihil; h in verse being considered only 
as a breathing. In like manner in English, create, behave. 

Exc. 1. I is long in fio, unless when followed by r; as, 
fio,fiebam,fiam; fieri, fierem; thus, 

Omnia jam fleat, flSri que posse negabam, Ov. Trist. i. 7, 7. 

Exc. 2. E having an t before and after it, in the fifth de- 
clension, is long ; as, speciei. So is the first syllable in Ser, 
dlus, ekeu, and the penultima in auldi, terrai, &c. ; in Pom- v 
pei, Cdi, and such like words ; but we sometimes find Pom- 
pei in two syllables, Hor. Od. ii. 7, 5. 
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Exc. 3. The first syllable in ohe and Diana is common ; 
so likewise is the penult of genitives in ius ; as, illius, unius, 
ullius, hullius, Sfc. to be read long in prose. Alius, in the 
genitive, is always long, as being contracted for aUius ; al- 
Uriu$ is always short. 

In Greek words, when a vowel comes before another, no 
certain rule concerning its quantity can be given. 

Sometimes it is short ; as, Dauae, idea, sophia, symphonta, Simdis, 
Hyades, Geryon, Phaon, Deucalion, Pygmalion, Thebais, &c. 

Often it is long ; as, Lycaon, Machaon, Didymaon ; Amphlon, Arlon, 
Ixlon, Orion, Pandlpn ; Nais, Lais, Achaia ; Briseis, Cadmeis ; La- 
tdus, & LatSis, Myrtdus, Nerelus, Priameras; Acheldlus, Mindras; 
Archelaus, Menelaus, Amphiaraus ; JBneas, Peneus, Epeus, Acrisio- 
neus, Adamanteus, Phoebeus, Giganteus ; Darius, BasiHus, Eugenlus, 
Bacchius ; Cassiopea, Caesarea, Chaeronea, Cytherea, Galatea, Laodi- 
eSa, Medea, Panthga, Penelopea ; Clio, Enyo, Elegla, Iphigenla, 
Alexandria, Thalia, Antiochla, idololatrla, litanla, politla, &c. Laertes, 
Deiph5bus, Deijanlra, Trdes, heroes, &e. 

Sometimes it is common ; as, chorea, platea, Malea, Nereides, cono- 
peam, Edus, &e. So in foreign words, Michael, Israel, Raphael, 
Abraham, &c. 

. The accusative of nouns in ens is usually short ; as, Orphea, Sabmo- 
uea 9 Caphar&a, &c. ; but sometimes long ; as, Idamenea, Ilionea, Yirg. 
Instead of Eltgla, Cythirea, we find Eligeia, Cylhereia, Or. But the 
quantity of Greek words cannot be properly understood without the 
knowledge of Greek. 

• In English, a vowel before another ii also sometimes lengthened ; 
as, science, idea, 

II. A vowel before two consonants, or before | 
a double consonant, is long (by position, as it 
is called) ; as, 

artna,fdllo 9 axis, gaza y major ; the compounds ofjugvm 
excepted; as, bij&gus, quadrtjugus, fyc. 

When the foregoing word ends in a short vowel, and the following 
begins with two consonants, or a double one, that vowel is sometimes 
lengthened by position ; as, 

Ferte eitiferrum, date tela, scandit* micro*, Yirg. -22n. iz. 37. 
But this rarely occurs. 

IT A vowel before a mute and a liquid is con* 
mon; i 

as the middle syllable in volucris, tenebrce ; thus, 

Et primo similis volttcri, moz vera volucris, Ov. Met. ziii. 607* 
Noz tenebras profert, Phoebus fugat inde tenSbras. 
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But in prose these words are pronounced short. So, peragro, pha- V 
retra, podagra, ckiragra, Celebris, latebra, &c. 

To make this rale hold, three things are requisite. The vowel must 
be naturally short, the mute must go before the liquid, and be in the 
same syllable with it. Thus, a in patrie is made common in Terse, be- 
cause a in pater is naturally short, or always so by custom : but a in 
matris, aerie, is always long, because long by nature or custom in mater 
and aeer. In like manner the penult in salvbrie, ambulacrum, is always 
long, because they are derived from saltu, ealutis, and ambulation. 
So a in arte, abluo, &c. is long by position, because the mute and the 
liquid are in different syllables. 

L and r only are considered as liquids in Latin words \ tn 
and n do not take place except in Greek words. 

III. A contracted syllable is long ; as, 

Nil, for nihil ; ml, for mihi ; cogo, for coago ; alius, for 
aliius ; tibicen, for tibiicen ; it, for iit ; sodes, for si audes ; 
nolo, for non volo ; bigce, for bljugce ; scilicet, for scire licet, 
&c. 

IV. A diphthong is always long ; as, 

Aurum, Ccssar, Eubcea, fyc. Only prce in composition be- 
fore a Towel is commonly short ; as, prceire, prceustus ; thus, 

Keo tota tamen ille prior praeeunte carina, Virg. Mn. v. 186. 
Stipitibus duris agitur Budibusve prteustis, lb. vii. 524. 

But it is sometimes lengthened ; as, 

cum vacuus domino prseiret Arion. Stat. Theb. vi. 519. 

In English, we pronounce several of the diphthongs short, by sink- 
ing the sound of one vowel ; but then there is properly no diphthong. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

I. Concerning the FIRST and MIDDLE 
SYLLABLES. 

. Preterites and Supines of two Syllables. 

V. Preterites of two syllables lengthen the 
former syllable ; as, veni, vidi f vici. 

Except bibi, scidi from scindo,fidi from Jindo, tuli, dedi, 
and steti, which are shortened. 
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VI. Supines of two syllables lengthen the for- 
mer syllable ; as, visum, ca$um % rnotum. 

Except satum, from sero ; cttum, from cieo ; litum, from 
lino ; sttum, from slno ; statum, from sisto ; Hum, from eo ; 
datum* from do ; rutum, from the compounds of ruo ; qui* 
turn, from queo ; ratus, from reor. 

Preterites which double the first Syllable. 

VII. Preterites which double the first sylla- 
ble, have both the first syllables short ; as, 

Cecidi, tetigi, pepuli, peperi, dxdici, tutudi : except cecidi, 
from ccedo ; pepedi, from pedo ; and when two consonants 
intervene ; 2&,fefelli, tetendi, pependi, momordi, fyc. 

Other verbs of two syllables, in the preterite and supine retain the 
quantity of the present : except posui, podtt/tn, from pono ; potui, from 
possum ; tolutum and tolutum, from solvo and volvo. 

INCREASE OF NOUNS. 

A noun is said to increase, when it has one or more sylla- 
bles in any of the oblique cases than in the nominative ; as, 
rex, regis ; sermo, sermonis ; interpret, interpretis. Here 
re, mo, pre, is called the increase or crement ; and so 
through all the other cases. The last syllable is never es- 
teemed a crement. 

Some nouns have a double increase, that is, increase by 
more syllables than one ; as, iter, ittneris ; anceps, and* 
pltis. 

A noun in the plural is said to increase, when in any case 
it has more syllables than the genitive singular ; as, gener, 
gener i, gener drum ; regibus, sermonibus, <§rc 

Nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions, do not 
increase in the singular number, unless where one vowel 
comes before another ; aa,fructus,fructui ; res 9 ret ; which 
fall under Rule I. 

Nouns of the second declension, which increase, shorten 
the crement ; as, tener, teneri ; vir, viri ; duumvir, -»•«; 
satur, saturi : except Iber, a Spaniard, Iberi; and its com- 
pound Ceitiberi, 
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CREMENT8 OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

VIII. Nouns of the third declension which 
increase, make a and o long ; e 9 t, and u short ; 
as, 

Pietdtisy honoris ; mulieru, lapXdis, murmuru. 

The chief exceptions from this rule are marked under the 
formation of the genitive in the third declension. Bat here 
perhaps it may be proper to be more particular. 

A. 

A noon in A shortens litis in the genitive ; as, dogma, -Htis ; poema, 

O. 

shortens inis, but lengthens enis and onis ; as, cardo, -inis ; Virgo, 
-inis ; Anio, -enis ; Cicero, -onis. Gentile or patrial nouns vary their 
quantity. Most of them shorten the genitive ; as, Mac&do, -onis ; Saxo, 
-onis : so, Ling ones, Senones, Tent ones, v. -oni, Vangiones, Vascones. 
Some are long ; as, Suessiones, Vettones. Brittones is common ; it is 
shortened by Juvenal, 15, 124, and lengthened by Martial, xi. 21, 9. 

I. C. D. 

1 shortens His ; as, hydrom&li, -Uis. Ec lengthens ecis ; as, halee, 
-ecis. 

A noun in D shortens the crement ; as, David, -idis ; Bogud, -udis. 
— Ecclesiastical poets often length Davidis. 

Masculines in AL shorten Mis ; as, sal, stilis ; Hannibal, -Mis; Has- 
drubal, -Mis ; but neuters lengthen it ; as, animal, -alis. 

Solis from sol is long ; also Hebrew words in el ; as, Michael, -elis. 
Other nouns in L shorten the crement ; as, vigil, -His ; consul, -Hits. 

N. 

Nouns in ON vary the crement. Some lengthen it ; as, Helicon, 
•onis ; Chiron, -onis. Some shorten it ; as, Memnon, -onis ; Action, 
•onis. 

En shortens tnis ; as, flamen, -inis ; Hblcen, -inis. Other nouns in N 
lengthen the penult. AN, anis ; as, Titan, -anis : EN, enis ; as, Siren, 
-enis : IN, inis ; as, delphin, -inis : YN, ynis ; as, PAorcyn, -ynis. 

R. 

1+ Neuters in AS lengthen arts ; as, ealcar, -&ris. Except the fol- 
lowing, bacckar, -&ris; jubar, -oris,- nectar, -Urist also the adjective 
par, p&ris, and its compounds, impor, -art's, dispar, -Oris, &c. 

2. The following nouns in R lengthen the genitive : Nor, Naris, the 
name of a river ; fur, furis ; ver, veris : also Recimer, -eris ; Byzer, 
-eris, proper names ; and Scr, SSris ; Iber, -eris, names of peoples or 
states. Digitized bT^OOgie 
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3. Greek nouns in TER lengthen teris ; as, crater, -eris ;' character, 
-eris. Except other, -eris. 

4. OB lengthens oris ; as, amor, -oris. Except neuter nouns ; as, 
marmor, -oris ; aquor, -oris ; Greek nouns in tor ; as, Hector, -arts ; 
Actor, "hri» ; rhetor, -oris. Also arbor, -oris, and mentor, -oris. 

5. Other nouns in R shorten the genitive : AR, trie, masc. ; as, Ca- 
sar, -arte ; HamUcar, -oris ; far, laris. ER, trie, of any gender ; as, 
air, aerie ; mulier, 'trie ; cadaver, -trie ; iter, anciently i&ner, itineris ; 
uerbHris, from the obsolete verber. XJR, uris ; as, vultur, -uris ; mur- 
mur, -uri*. TR, pris ; as, Martyr, -pris. 

AS. 

1. Nouns in AS which have atis, lengthen the crement; as, pietat, 
-atis; Maecenas, -atis. Except anas, -litis. 

2. Other nouns in AS shorten the crement ; as Greek nouns having 
the genitive in Udis, litis, and ante; thus, Pallas, -Udis g artocreas, 
-eatis ; Melas, -anis, the name of a river. So, vas, vHdis ; mas, maris : 
but vas, vasts, is long. 

ES. 
ES shortens the crement ; as, miles, -itis ; Ceres, -iris ; pes, peau. 
Except locuples, -etis ; quies, -etis ; mansves, -etis ; haves* -edis ; 
merces, -edis • also Greek nouns ; as, Ubes, -etis ; Tholes, -itis. 

IS. 

Nouns in IS shorten the crement ; as, lapis, -Wis ; sanguis, -tnis ; 
Phyllis, -idis; cinis, cineris* 

Except olis, gliriss and Latin nouns which have Itis; as, lis, litis; 
dls, ditis ; Quvris, -itis; Samnis, -itis. But Charis, a Greek noun, hss 
CharUis. 

The following also lengthen the crement : Crenis, -Idis ; Psophis, 
-idis ; Nesis, -idis, proper names. And Greek nouns in is, which have 
also in in the nominative ; as, Salamis, or n'n, Salaminis. 

OS. 

Nouns in OS lengthen the crement ; as, nepos, -otis / flo* 9 flbris. 
Except bos, bovis ; compos, -otis ; and impos, -otis. 

US. 

US shortens the crement; as, tempus, -orist vellus, -iris; tripus,-odu. 

Except nouns which have udis, uris, and Otis ; as, incus, -udis ; jus, 
juris s talus, -utis. But Ligus has Liguris ; the obsolete pecus, pecudu ; 
and inter cus, -utis. 

The neuter of the Comparative has oris ; as, melius, •oris, i 

Y8. 
YS shortens pdis or pdos ; as, chlamys, -pdis, or -pdoe ; and length- ' 
•ns puis ; as, Trachys, -puis. 

BS. PS. MS. 
Nouns in S, with a consonant going before, shorten the penult of the 
genitive; as, Calebs, -ibis; inops, -opis; hiems, hiemis; auceps, aucupu; 
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Dolops, -opts; also aneeps, andpHHs ; biceps, bidpUis ; and similar 
compounds of caput. 

Except Cyclops, -opt* ; sept, septs; gryps, gryphis; Cercops, -opts; 
plebs, plebis ; hydrops, -opis. 

T. 

T shortens the crement ; as, caput, -Uis : so, sinciput, -Uis. 

X. 

1. Nouns in X, which have the genitive in gis, shorten the crement; 
as, eonjux, -tigis; remex, -igis ; Allobrox, ~ogis ; Phryx, Phrygis. But 
lex, legis; and rex, regis, are long; and like wise frugis. 

2. EX shortens lew ; as, vertex, -ids : except vibex, v. vibix, -Ids. 

3. Other nouns in X lengthen the crement ; as, pax, pads ; radix, 
-ids ; vox, vocis ; lux, luds ; Pollux, -uds ; Syphax, -ads, &c. 

Except f&cis, neds, vicis, precis, calicis, dlids, picis, fornids, ntvis, 
Cappadocis, duds, nuds, cruets, trucis, onpehis, Erycis, nuuHx, -ichis, 
the rosin of the lentiscus, or mastich-tree ; and many others, the quan- 
tity of which can only be ascertained by authority. 

4. Some noons vary the crement ; as, sandix, -ids, or -few ; Be- 
bryx, -pcis, or -yds. 

Increase of the Plural Number, 

IX. Nouns of the plural number which in? 
crease, make A, E, and O, long ; but shorten / 
and U ; as, 

Musdrum, rerum, dominorum ; regtbus, portubus : except 
bobus or bubus, contracted for btivibus. J 

INCREASE OF VERBS. 

A verb is said to increase, when any part has more syllables 
than the second person singular of the present of the Indica- 
tive Active ; as, amas, amdmus, where the second syllable ma 
is the increase or crement; for the last syllable is never 
called by that name. 

A verb often increases by several syllables ; as, amas, amd- 
bdnitni ; in which case it is said to have ijirst, second, or 
third increase. 

X. In the increase of verbs, a, e\ and o, ar$ 
long, i and u 9 short ; as, 

Amdre, docere, amdtote ; legimus, sumus 9 volumut. 
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The poets sometimes shorten dt&ntut and tteWnmt; and lengthen 

rXmus and ritis, in the future of the Subjunctive ; as, transierltit 

«$«««, Oy. DO, with its compound!, is the only verb of the first con- 
jugation that shortens the first crement, but not the second ; as, d&rt, 
d&muii d&bam, &c. ; circumdare, -timus, -&tis % -Hbatn, -&bamut y -Sbo 9 -tirem; 
•dris, -tour, &c. All the other exceptions from this rule are marked 
in the formation of the verb. 

The first or middle syllables of words which do not come 
under any of the foregoing rules, are said to be long or short 
by authority ; and their quantity can only be discovered from 
the usage of the poets, which is the most certain of all rules. 
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1. Patronymics in IDES or ADES usually shorten tbe 
penult ; as, Priamtdes, Atlantiddes, &c. ; unless they come 
from nouns in eus ; as, P elides, Tydides, &c. 

2. Patronymics, and similar words, in A1S, EIS, ITIS, 
OIS, OTIS, INE, and ONE, commonly lengthen the pe- 
nult ; as, Achdis, Ptolemdis, Chryseis, JSneis, Mempfutis, 
Laiois, Icariotis, Nerine, Arisione. Except Thebais, and 
Phocais; and Nereis, which is common. 

3. Adjectives in ACUS, ICUS, IDUS, and IMUS, 
for the most part shorten the penult ; as, JEgyptiacut, aca- 
demicus, leptdus, legitlmus ; also superlatives ; *&,fortissl- 
snus, &c. Except opticus, amicus, aprtcus, pudicus, meniU 
cus, posticus, fidus, infidus, (but perfldus, of per *nd fides, 
is short,) bimus, quadrimus, patrimus, matrimus, opimus; 
and two superlatives, imus, primus. 

4. Adjectives in AL1S, ANUS, ARUS, IVUS, ORUS, 
OSUS, lengthen the penult ; as, dotdlis, urbdnus, avarus, 
aestivus, decor us, arenosus. Except barbarus, opipdrus. 

5. Verbal adjectives in ILIS shorten the penult ; as, 
agtlis, factlis, &c. But derivatives from nouns usually 
lengthen it; as, anilis, civilis, kerilis, &c. To these add, 
txitis, subtilis ; and names of months ; as, Aprilis, Quinc- 
tilis, Sextilis. Except humilis, parilis ; and also simlli*. 
But all adjectives in atilis are short ; as, versatllis, volaftlis, 
umbralllis, plicatUis,fluviatilis, saxatllis, &c. 

6. Adjectives in 1NUS derived from inanimate things, 
as plants, stones, &c. ; also from adverbs of time, commonly 
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shorten the penult ; as, atntfrcrefntt*, rrocJnwj, cedrlnus,Jh- 
ginusy oleaginus ; adatnantlnus, cryslallinus, crasttnus, 
pristine, perendtnus, carinus, annotlnus, &c. 

Other adjectives in INUS are long ; as, agmnu$^ cam* 
nus, hporinusy binus, trinus, quinus, austrinus* clandesU- 
ntw, Lsatinus, marinus, supinus, vetpertinus, &c. 

7. Diminutives in OLUS, OLA, OLUM ; and ULUS, 
ULA> ULUMy always shorten the penult; as, urcetilus, 

Jilidla, mus tedium ; lectiilus, ratiuncula, corciilutn, &c. 

8. Adverbs in TIM lengthen the penult ; as, oppiddtim % 
viritim, tributim. Except affatim, perpetim, and statim. 

9. Desideratives in URIO shorten the an tepen ultima, 
which in the second and third person is the penult ; as, mu- 
rio, esurisy esurit. But other verbs in urio lengthen that 
syllable ; as, ligurio, liguris ; scaturio, scaturis, &c. 



PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

The following proper names lengthen the penult— Abdera, Abydus, 
Adonis, JEaopus, JEtolus, Ahala, Alar Ic us, Alcldes, Amyclee, Andro- 
nlcus, Anubis, Archimedes, Ariarathes, Ariobarzanea, Aristldea, Aris- 
tobulus, AristogHon, Arplnum, Artabanus ; Brachmanes, Buslria, Bu- 
throtus ; Cethegus, ChalcSdon, Cleobulus, Cyrene, Cythera, Curetea ; 
Darlci, Demonlcus, Diomedea, Diorea, Dioscuri ; Ebfides, Eriphyle, 
Eubulus, Euclldes, Euphrates, EumSdes, Eurlpus, Euxinus; Garga* 
nua, Geet&lus, GranTcua; Heliogabalus, Henrlcus, Heraclldes, Heracll- 
tus, Hippdnax, Hiapanua ; Irene ; Lacydes, Latona, Leucata, Lugdfl- 
num, Lycoras ; Mandane, Mausdlus, Maximlnua, Meleager, Meaaata, 
Messana, Miletus ; Naslca, Nicanor, Nicetas ; Pachynus, Pandora, 
PelSria, & -us, Pharsalus, Phcenlce, Polltes, Polycletus, Polynlc^s, 
Priapua; Sarpedon, Serapis, Sindpe,StratonIce, Stymphalus, Suffetes; 
Tigranes, Thessalonlca ; Verona, Veronica. 

The following are short. — Amathua, Amphipftlis, Anabasis, Anticyra, 
AntigSnus, & -ne, Antilochus, Antidchus, Antiftpa, Antlpas, Antip&ter, 
Antiphases, Antiphatea, Antiphlla, Antlphon, Anytus, Aptilus, Areo- 
pagus, Arimlnum, Armenus, Athesis, Attalus, Attica; Bitiirix, Bruc- 
teri ; Caliber, CallicrStes, Callistratus, Candace, Cantaber, Carneadea, 
Chcerllus, Chryaostttmus, Cleombrdtus, Cleomenea, Corycos, Constan- 
tinop51is, Craterus, Cratylus, Cremera, Crust umeri, Cybele, Cyclades, 
Cyzicufl ; DaknStss, Damocles, Dard&nus, DejSces, Dejot&rus, Demo- 
crltaa, Demlpho, Didymus, Diogenes, Drepanum, Dumnorix ; Empe*> 
docles, Ephesua, Evergetas, Eumenea, Euryro^don, Euripylus ; Fuel- 
nus ; Gerydnea, Gyarus ; Hecyra, Heliopdiis, Hermione, Herod6tua; 
Hesi5dus, Heaifine, Hippocrates, Hippotamos, Hypata, Hypanis ; Ica- 
rus, Icgtas, IU^ris, Iphltus, Ismarus, Itbaea ; Laodlce, Laomedon, 
Lampsacus, Lam^rus, Laplth», Leucretllis, Libanus, Lipare, v. -a, 
Lysim&chus, Longim&nua; Marathon, Masnalus, Marmarlca, Maasa- 
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g&», Matrftna, Megfra, Melltus, & -ta, Metropolis, Mntina, Myctf nua ; 

Neftcles, Neritos, Noricum ; Omph&le ; Patara, Pegasus, Pharnices, 
Pisistr&tus, Polyd&mag, Polyxena, Porsena or Porsenna, Praxiteles, 
Putettli, Pyladee, PythagSras; Sarm&te, Sarslna, Semele, Semiramis, 
Sequ&ni, & -a, Seriphos, Sicdris, Socr&tes, Sodfima, Sotades, Sparta- 
cw, Spor&det, Strongyle, Syb&ris ; TaygStus, Teleg5nus, Telemfiehus, 
Ten&los, Tarr$co, Tbeophanes, Theopbllus, Tom^ris; Urblcus; Ve- 
n&i, Vologesus, Vol&sus ; Xenocrates ; Zoilus, Zopyrus, 

The penult of sereral words is doubtful ; thus, Bat&vi, Lucan. Ba- 
taviy Juv. & Mart. Fortultus, Hot. Fortuities, Mart, Some make 
fortvitus of three syllables ; but it may be shortened like gratuiius, Stat. 
Patrimtu, matrimus, prcestolor, &c. are by some lengthened, and by 
some shortened ; but for their quantity there is no certain authority. 



II. FINAL SYLLABLES- 

A. 

XL A in the end of a word declined by cases 
is short ; as, Musa, templd, Tydea, lampdda. 

Exc. The ablative of the first declension is long ; as, Musd t 
JEned ; and the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; as, O 
JBned, O Palld. 

A in the end of a word not declined by cases 
is long ; as, amd 9 frustrd, prcetered, ergd, intra. 

Exc. ltd, quid, eja, posted, putd, (adv.) are short ; and 
sometimes, though more rarely, the prepositions contra, ul- 
tra, and the compounds ot ginta ; as, trigintd, fyc. Contra 
and ultra, when adverbs, are always long. 

E. 
XII. E in the end of a word is short ; as, 

Nate, sedile, ipse, curre, posse, nempe, ante. 

Exc. 1. Monosyllaoies are long; as, me, te, se ; except 
these enclitic conjunctions, que, ve, n$ ; and these syllabical 
adjections, pte, ce, te ; as, suapte, hujusce, tute ; but these 
may be comprehended under the general rule, as they never 
stand by themselves. 

Exc. 2. Nouns of the first and fifth declensions are long; 
as, Callidpe, Anchise,Jtde. So re and die, with their com- 
pounds, quare, hodie, pridie, postridie, quotidie ; also 
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Greek noons which want the singular, cete, mele, Temple ; 
and the second person singular of the imperative of the second 
conjugation; as, doce, mane ; but cave, vale, and vide, are 
sometimes short. 

Exc. 3. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension are long ; as, placide, pulchre, valde, con- 
tracted for valide. To these eAAferme,fere, and ohe ; also 
all adverbs of the superlative degree; as, doctissime,fortis- 
sime. But bene, male, inferne, and supernZ, are short. 

/. 

XIII. I final is long ; as, domini, patri, doceri. 

Exc. 1. Greek vocatives are short; as, Alesl, Amarylll. 

Exc. 2. The dative of Greek nouns of the third declension 
which increase, is common ; as, Palladia Minoidi. 

Mihi, tibi, sibi, are also common : so likewise are ibi, nisi, 
ubi, quasi ; and cui, when a dissyllable, which in poetry is 
seldom the case. Siciitt, sicubi, and necubt, are always 
short. 

O. 

XIV. final is common ; as, virgo, amo, quando. 

Exc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long; as, o, do, std, pro. 
The dative and ablative singular of the second declension are 
long ; .as, libro, domino : also Greek nouns ; as, Dido, 
Sappho, and Atho the genitive of Athos ; and adverbs de- 
rived from nouns ; as, certo, falso, pauto. To these add 
quo, eo, and their compounds, quovis, quocunque, adeo, ideo ; 
likewise illo, idcirco, citro, retro, ultro. 

Exc. 2. The following words are short : egd, scid, cedd, 
a defective verb, homd, citti, illicd, immd, dud, ambd, modo, 
with its compounds, quomodd, dummodd, poeimodd : but 
some of these are also found long. 

Exc. 3. The gerund in DO in Virgil is long ; in other 
poets it is short. Ergo, on account of, is long ; ergo, there- 
tore, is doubtful. 

UmdY. 

XV. U final is long; Y final is Ag&ife 

vultu ; molp. 

M 
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B, D, L, M, R, T. 

XVI. B, D, L, R, and T, in the end of a 
word, are short ; as, ah, ap&d, semSl, precdr, 
caput. 

The following words are long : sal, sol, nil ; par, and its 
compounds, impdr, dispdr, fyc. ; far, lar, Nar, cur, Jur ; 
also nouns in er which have eris in the genitive; as, crater, 
ver, Iber ; likewise aer, cether : to which add Hebrew names ; 
as, Job, Daniel : but David, Bogud, Sfc. are common. 

Affinal anciently made the foregoing rowel abort ; as, MQit&m octo, 
Bnnius. But by later poets, m in the end of a word is always cut off 
when the next word begins with a vowel; thus, ntilit* octo; except in 
compound words; as, circumSgo, circumeo, 

C, N. 

XVI I. C and N, in the end of a word, are 
long ; as, dc, sic, illuc ; en, splen, ndn, &e. 

So Greek nouns in n ; as, Titan, Siren, Salamin ; JEnedn, 
Anchisen, Circen ; Lacedamon, &c. 

The following words are short : nee and donee : forsitan, 
in, forsan, tamen, an, viden ; likewise nouns in en which 
have Inis in the genitive ; as, carmen, crimen ; also the nom. 
and accus. sing, of Greek nouns in on, when written with a 
small o (o fctx^oi) ; as, Ilitin, Pyltin, Erotib'n ; and the ac- 
cusative, if the termination of the nominative be short ; as, 
Maian, JEginan, Orpheon, Alexin, Ibin, chelyn : so the 
dative plural in sin ; as, Arcasin, Tro&stn. 

The pronoun hie, and the verb fac % are common* 

AS, ES, OS, 

XVIII. AS, ES, and OS, in the end of a 
word, are long ; as, mas, quies, bonds. 

The following words are short : ana's, ' es from sum, and 
penes ; 6s, having osm in tfce genitive, compos and imfQ* ; 
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also a great many Greek nouns of all these three terminations ; 
as, Areas and Arcddds, herods, Phryges, Arcddds, Tene- 
dbs, Melos, Sfc. ; and Latin nouns in es 9 having the penult 
of the genitive increasing short ; as, aHs , hebes, obsZs. But 
Ceres, partes, aries, abies, and pes, with its compounds, are 
long. 

I IS, US, YS. 

XIX. IS, US, and YS 9 in the end of a word, 
are short ; as, 

Turris, legls, legimus, annus, Capps. 

Exc. 1. Plural cases in is and us are long; as, penrds, 
Ixbris, nobis, omnts for omnes, fructua, manus : also the 
genitive singular of the fourth declension ; as* portus. But 
bus in the dative and ablative plural is short ; as, JloribUs, 
fructibus, rebus. 

Exc. 2. Nouns in is, which have the genitive in itis, inis, 
or entis, are long ; as, lis, Samnis, Salamis, Simois. To 
these add the adverbs gratis and fori* ; the noun glis, and 
vis, whether it be a noun or a verb ; also is in the second 
person singular, when the plural has itis; as, audis, abis y 
possis. Itis in the future of the subjunctive is lengthened 
by Ovid, Fast. i. 17; but is always shortened by Horace, 
Od. iv. 7, 20 ; Sat. i. 4, 41 ; ii. 3, 220 ; ii. 6, 39 ; A. P. 47. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grits, sus : also 
nouns which in the genitive have uris, udis, utis, untis, or 
6dis ; as, teltus, incus, virtus, Amathus, tripus. To these 
add the genitive of Greek nouns of the third declension ending 
in o ; as, Clius, Sapphus, Mantus ; also nouns which have 
u in the vocative ; as, Panthus :— *o lesus. 

Exc. 4. Tethys is sometimes long, and nouns in ys, which 
have likewise yn in the nominative ; as, Phorcys or Phor- 
cyn, and Trachys or Trachyn.. 

% The last syllable of every verse is common ; 

Or, as some think, necessarily long, on account of the 
pause or suspension of the voice, which usually follows it in 
pronunciation. 

m2 
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THE QUANTITY OP DERIVATIVE AND COM- 
POUND WORDS. 



1. DERIVATIVES. 



XX. Derivatives follow the quantity of theij 
primitives ; as, 



Amicus, from amo. 
AuctiSnor, auctio, -6ms. 



Auctdro, 

Auditor, 

Autplcor, 

Caupdnor, 

Competitor, 

Cornfcor, 

Cuatadio, 

Decor us, 



auctor, -oris, 
audltum. 
auspex, -Icis. 
caupo, -dms. 
compe'tltum. 
comix, -Icis. 
custos, -ddis. 
decor, -oris. 



Decoro, 

Extilo, 

P&vidus, 

Quirlto, 

Radlcltus, 

Sosplto, 

Nature, 

Maternus, 

Legebam, &c. 

Legeram, &c. 



from decus, -oris, 
exul, -iilis. 

p&TCO. 

Quiris, -Ids. 

radix, -Icis. 

sospes, -Itis. 

natus. 

mater. 

lego. 

legi. 



Deni, from decern. 
Pomes, fftveo. 
Humanus, hftmo. 
Regula, rego. 



EXCEPTIONS. 

1. Long from short, 

Susptcio,Jfom susplcor. 
Sedes, s&leo. 

Secius, secut. 

Penuria, penus. 

2. Short from long. 



MobUu t from mtiveo. 
Humor, humus. 

Jumentum, jttvo. 
Vox, Tocis, toco, &c. 



Arena and arista, from areo. 
Nflta and nflto, udtus. 

Vadum, vado. 

Fides, fldo. 

88por, adpio. 



Lucerna, from lucecw 
Dux, -uci8. ddco. 
Stabilis, stabam. 

DItio, dig, dltis. 

Quasillus, qualus, &c. 



2. COMPOUNDS. 

XXI. Compounds follow the quantity of the 
simple words which compose them ; as, 

Deducoj of de and duco. So, proflfro, antefero, consoler, 
dendtoy depeculor, deprdvo y deeper o y desptimo, desqudmo, 
enddo, erudio, exsudo, exaro, exp&veo, incero, irihutno, in- 
vestigo, prcegravo, pr<znaio y regelo, app&ro, appdreo, con- 
cavus, prcegravis, desolo, suffoco & suffdeo, difidit from 
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diffindoy and diffidit from diffido ; indico -are, and indico 
-ere ; permanet from permaneo 9 and permdnet from per- 
mdno ; effddit in the present, and effodit in the perfect ; so, 
ex edit and exedit ; devenit and devenit ; devenimus and de- 
venimus ; reperimus and reperimus ; effugit and effugit, 
&c. 

The change of a vowel or diphthong in the compound does 
not alter the quantity ; as, inddo, from in and cddo ; incido, 
from in and c<zdo ; suffoco, from sub Mi&faux 9 fauci$. Un- 
less the letter following make it fall nnder some general rale ; 
as, ddmitto, per cello y deosculor, prdhibeo. 

Exc. Agnitum 9 cognitum 9 dejero, pejero, innuba, pro- 
nuba, maledicus, veridicus, nihilum, semisdpitus ; from 
notus, juro> nubo, dico, hilum, and sopio : ambitus, a parti- 
ciple from ambio, is long ; but the substantives ambitus and 
ambitio are short. Connubium has the second syllable com- 
mon. 

Obs. 1. The preposition PRO in Greek words, for ante, 
before, is short; as, propketa, proldgus : PRO in Latin 
words is long ; as, prodo, promitto, &c. ; but it is short in 
the following words : profundus, prdfugio, prqfugus, pr6- 
nepoSy proneptis, prSfestus, prdfari, prdfiteor, prqfdnus, 
prdfoctOy prdcetta, prdtervus, and propdgo, a lineage : pro 
in propdgo, a vine-stock or shoot, is long. Pro in the fol- 
lowing words is doubtful : propdgo, to propagate ; propino, 
prof undo, propello, propulso, procuro, and Proserpina* 

Obs. 2. The inseparable prepositions SB and Dl are 
long ; as, sep&ro, divello : except dirlmo 9 disertus. Re is 
short ; as, remitto, refero : except in the impersonal verb 
refert, compounded of res and^/ero. 

Obs. 3. 1 and O, in the end of the former compounding 
word, are usually shortened ; as, Caprlcomus 9 omnipotent 
agricola 9 significo, blformis, aliger y Trivia 9 tubicen, vatU 
cinor 9 architectus 9 bimSter, trimeter, fyc. ; duddecim, hddie, 
sacrdsanctus, Arctdphylax, Argdnauta, biblidtheca, phild- 
sophus, &c. But from each of these there are many excep- 
tions. Thus t is long when it is varied by cases ; as, qui- 
dam, quivisy tantidem, eidem 9 &c. ; and when the compound- 
ing words may be taken separately ; as, ludimagister 9 lucri- 
factOj siquis, &c. ; — or when a contraction is made by Crasis 
or Syncdpe ; as, trigce, for trijugce ; ilicet, for ire licet, 
&c. — So in the compounds of dies ; as, biduum, triduum, 
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meridies, pridie, postridie ; but the second syllable is some- 
times shortened in quotidie & quotidianus. Idem in the 
masculine is long, (in the neater short) ; also ubique, ibidem. 
But in ubivis and ubicunque, the t is doubtful. 

O is lengthened in the compounds of intro> retro, contro, 
and quando ; as, introduco, intromitto, relrocedo, retrogra- 
duSy controversus, controversial quandoque, quandocunque ; 
but quanddquidem has the second syllable short. O is also 
long in alioquin, ceteroquin, utrobique : so likewise in 
Greek words, written with a large o, or « pky* ; as, geome- 
tra, Minotaurus, lagopus. 

Obs. 4. A in the former compounding part of a word is long ; as, 
quart, quapropter, quacunque : bo, trado, traduco, trano for transdo, 
&c. E&dem is short, except in the abl. sing, eddem. 

E is short ; as, uiffat, ntfattut, ntfandus, nejariut, ntque ntqveo ; 
trtdZcim, trc'emti, equidtm, t&tibra, valtdtco, madifucio, teptfacio, patS- 
facio, &c. ; hujutcemodi, ejuscemodi. — Except tededrn, temodiut, neqvis, 
nequam, neqvitia, nequando, nemo, credo, memet, mecum, tecum, tecum ; 
veneficut, videlicet. 

XT also is short; as, d&centi, dupondiwn ; quadr&pes, cent&pl&m, Tra~ 

jtigena, cornupSta : but judico is long Y likewise in Greek words i» 

short ; as, Potydbrus, Potyd&mat, Polyphemus, doryphSru*. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is the tone of the voice with which a syllable is 
pronounced. 

In every word of two or more syllables, one syllable is 
sounded higher than the rest, to prevent monotony or a uni- 
formity of sound, which is disagreeable to the ear. 

When accent is considered with respect to the, sense, or 
when a particular stress is laid upon any word on account of j 
the meaning, it is called Emphasis. 

There are three accents, distinguished by their different 
sounds ; acute, grave, and circumflex. 

1. The acute or sharp accent raises the voice in pro- ' 
nunciation, and is thus marked ['] ; as, prosequor, prose- 
cute. I 

2. The grave or base accent depresses the voice, or keeps | 
it in its natural tone, and is thus marked [*]; as, docte. 
This accent properly belongs to all syllables which have no 
other. 

3. The circumflex accent first raises, and then sinks the 
voice in some degree on the same syllable ; and is there* 
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fore placed only upon long syllables. When written, it has 
this mark, made up of the two former [ A ] ; as, amdre. 

The accents are hardly ever marked in English books, except in dic- 
tionaries, grammars, spelling-books, or the like, where the acute accent 
only is used. 

The accents are likewise seldom marked in Latin books, unless for 
the sake of distinction ; as in these adverbs, aliqud, continud, docte, twui, 
&c, to distinguish them from certain cases of adjectives, which are 
spelt in the same way. So, poetd, glorid, in the ablative ; fruct&s, tu- 
tnuUtU, in the genitive ; nostrum, vestrum t the genitive of not and vos ; 
erg6 f on account of; ocrfdit, he slew ; Pompili, for Pompilii ; amdris, 
for amaveris, &c. 

VERSE. 

A Verse is a certain number of long and short syllables 
disposed according to rule. 

It is so called, because when the number of syllables requi- 
site is completed, we always turn back to the beginning of a 
new line. 

The parts into which we divide a Terse, to see if it has 
its just number of syllables, are galled Feet. 

A Terse is divided into different feet, rather to ascertain 
its measure or number of syllables, than to regulate its pro- 
nunciation. 

FEET. 

Poetic feet are either of two, three, or four syllables. — 
When a single syllable is taken by itself, it is called a Casura, 
which is commonly a long syllable. 

1. Feet of two Syllables. 

Spondeus, consists of two long ; as, omnes. 
Pyrrhichiusy two short ; as, deus. 

Iambus, a short and a long ; as* amdns. 

Trochceus or Choreus, a long and a short ; as, servus. 

2. Feet of three Syllables. 

Dactylus, a long and two short ; as, scribere 1 . 
Anapcestus, two short and a long j as, ptetds. 
Amphima'cer, a long, a short, and a long ; as, cdritai. 
Tribrachys> three short; as, d&minus. 
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The following are 

Molossus, delectant 

Amphibrachys, honori. 

Bacchlus, dolores. 

Antibacchlus, pelluntur. 

8. Feet of four Syllable*. 

Proceleusmaticus, homlnlbfo. 

DispondSus, oratore*. 

Dijambus, timcenltas. 

Choriambus, ponlifxces. 

Dichoreus, Cantilena. 



not so much used : 

Antispastus, 
Ionlcus minor, 
Ionlcus major, 
Paeon primus, 
Peon secundus, 
Peon tertius, 
Paeon quartus, 
Epitrltus primus, 
Epitrltus secundus, 
Epitrltus tertius, 
Epitrltus quartus, 



Alexander. 

prop&r&bant. 

calcaribus. 

temporibus. 

pStenttd 

&nbnatvs. 

voluptates. 
pcenltenies, 
discordias. 
fortunatus. 



SCANNING. 

The measuring of verse* or the resolving of it into the 
several feet of which it is composed, is called Scanning. 

When a verse has just the number of feet requisite, it is called 
Versus Acatalectus or AcataleeHcus, an Acatalectic verse: if a syllable 
be wanting, it is called Catalectictu : if there be a syllable too much, 
ffypercatalecticuiy or Hypcrmtter. 

The ascertaining whether the verse be complete, defective, or re- 
dundant, is called Depositio or Clausula. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 



1. HEXAMETER. 



The Hexameter or heroic verse consists of six feet. Of 
these the fifth is a dactyle, and the sixth a spondee : all the 
rest may be either dactyles or spondees ; as, 

LudgrS I que vel- I lem c&la- I md per- I mlslt a- I grestl. Virg. 
Infan- | dQm, Be- | glnfi, jd- | bes renft- | varg d6- |- lor em. Id. 

A regular Hexameter line cannot have more than seven- 
teen syllables, or fewer than thirteen. 

Sometimes a spondee is found in the fifth place ; whence 
the verse is called Spondaic ; as, 

Car* D£- | urn sftbft- 1 16s ma- | gnum Jflvls | Incrg. | mentfim. Virg. 

This verse is used when any thing grave, slow, large, sad, 
or the like, is expressed. It commonly has a dactyle in the 
fourth place, and a word of four syllables in the end. 
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Sometimes there remains a superfluous syllable at the end. Bat this 
syllable must either terminate in a vowel, or in the consonant m, with 
a rowel before it* to as to be joined with the following Terse, which 
in the present case mnat always begin with a vowel ; as, 

Omnia | MSrcfiri- | Q slml- | lis v5- | cemque' c5- | IflrSmque, 
Et flavos crines Virg. 

Those Hexameter verses sound best, which have dactyles 
and spondees alternately ; as, 

IiUdere que vellem calamo permisit agretti. Virg. 
Pinguid et ingrate premeretur caseus urbi. Id. 

Or which have more dactyles than spondees ; as, 
Tityre tu patulse recubans sub tegmine fagi. 

It is esteemed a great beauty in an Hexameter Terse, when 
by the use of dactyles and spondees the sound is adapted to 
the sense; as, 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitn quatit ungula campum. Virg. 
Illi inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt. Id. 
Mon8trum horrendum, informe, ingens, cni lumen ademptum. Id. 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt. Id. 

But what deserves particular attention in scanning Hexa- 
meter verse, is the CJESURA. 

Ccesura is, when after a foot is completed, there remains 
a syllable at the end of a word to begin a new foot ; as, 

At re-gins' gra-vl jam-dudum, sec. 

The Casura is variously named, according to the different 
parts of the hexameter verse in which it is found. When it 
comes after the first foot, or falls on the third half-foot, it is 
called by a Greek name, Trietnimeris ; when on the fifth 
half-foot, or the syllable after the second foot, it is called Pen- 
themimeris ; when it happens on the first syllable of the 
fourth foot, or the seventh half-foot, it is called Hephthemi- 
meris ; and when on the ninth half-foot, or the first syllable 
of the fifth foot, it is called Enneemimeris. 

All these different species of the Casura sometimes occur 
in the same verse ; as, 

IUS I&-tus nlve-am mSl-lf ffil-tus hj&-cmthd\ Virg. 

But the most common and beautiful C&sura is the pen- 
themim ; on which some lay a particular accent or stress of 
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the voice, in reading an hexameter verse thus composed; 
whence they call it the Coe sural pause ; as, 

Tityre dum rede-O, brevis est via, pasce capellas. Virg. 

When the Casura falls on a syllable naturally short, it 
renders it long ; as the last syllable otfukus in the foregoing 
example. 

The chief melody of an hexameter verse depends, in a great 
measure, on the proper disposition of the Casura. — Without 
this a line consisting of the number of feet requisite will be 
little else than mere prose ; as, 

Rome mcenla terriilt Implger Hannibal armls. Ennius. 

The ancient Romans, in pronouncing verse, paid a particular atten- 
tion to its melody. They observed not only the quantity and accent of 
the several syllables, but also the different stops and pauses which the 
particular turn of the verse required. In modern times we do not 
fully perceive the melody of Latin verse, because we have now lost the 
just pronunciation of that language, the people of every country pro- 
nouncing it in a manner similar to their own. In reading Latin verse, 
therefore, we are directed by the same rules which take place with re- 
spect to English verse. 

The tone of the voice ought to be chiefly regulated by the sense. — 
All the words should be pronounced fully ; and the cadence of the verse 
ought only to be observed, so far as it corresponds with the natural 
expression of the words. At the end of each Hue there should be no 
fall of the voice, unless the sense requires it ; but a small pause, half 
of that which we usually make at a comma. 

S. PENTAMETER. 

The Pentameter verse consists of fore feet. Of these the 
two first are either dactyles or spondees ; the third always a 
spondee ; and the fourth and fifth an anapsestus ; as, 

Natu | rae sequl- | tur se- | mlna* quia- | qu£ sttse. Propert 
Carminl- | bos vl- | ves tern- | pfis In dm- | ne* m£ls. Ov. 

But this verse is more properly divided into two hemistichs 
or halves ; the former of which consists of two feet, either 
dactyles or spondees, and a caesura ; the latter always of two 
dactyles, and another caesura ; thus, 

Natfl- | res sequl- | tur | semlna | qulaque' sii- | SB. 
Carminl- | bus vl- | ves | tempiis in | omne' me*- | la, 

The Pentameter usually ends with a dissyllable, but some- 
times also with a polysyllable. 

Digitized by GoOgle 
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3. ASCLEPIADEAN. 

The Asclepiadean verse consists of four feet ; namely, a 
spondee, twice a choriambus, and a pyrrhichius; as, 

Mawse- | nia *ta>b | Cdlte* r«- | glbtta. Hor. Od. i. 1, 1. 

But this verse may be more properly measured thns : in 
the first place, a spondee ; in the second, a dactyle ; then a 
caesura ; and after that two dactyles ; thus, 

Mseco- | naa at*- | vis | edlte | regibua. 

4. GLYCONIAN. 

The Glyconian verse has three feet : a spondee, a choriam- 
bus, and a pyrrhichius ; as, 

NaTb | qu» tlbl erg- | dllum. Hor. Od. i. 3, 5. 

Or it may be divided into a spondee and two dactyles ; 
thus, 

Navia | qua tibi | creditum. 

5. 8APPHIC AND ADONIAN. 

The Sapphic verse has five feet ; viz. a trochee, a spondee, 
dactyle, and two trochees ; thus, 

IntS- | g§r tI- | taj, acele*- | risque | pOrtta. Hor. Od. i. 22, 1. 

An Adonian verse consists only of a dactyle and a spon» 
dee; as, 

Jupiter | iirg&t. Hor. ib. v. 20. 

6. PHERECRATIAN. 

The Pherecratian verse consists of three feet : a spondee, a 
dactyle, and a spondee ; thus, 

Htgrb | «qu6r& | ventfe. Hor. Od. i. 6, 7. 

7. PHALEUCIAN, 

The Phaleucian verse consists of five feet; namely, a spon- 
dee, a dactyle, and three trochees ; as, 

SQmmum | nee nwtti- 1 3s dl- | 6m, b6o I'dptea. Mart x. 47, IS. 
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8. THE GREATER ALCAIC. 

The greater Alcaic, called likewise Dactylic, consists of 
four feet : a spondee or iambus, iambus and caesura, then two 
dactyles; as, 

Virtus | rSpttl- | s» | nescl* | tcrdlds, 

lotft | mini- | tb | fOlg&t hd- | nOnbtti. Hot. 0<L iiL 2, 17. 

9. ABCHILOCHIAN. 

The Archilochian Iambic Terse consists of four feet. In 
the first and third place, it has either a spondee or an iambus ; 
in the second and fourth, always an iambus ; and in the end, a 
caesura; as, 

NSc tu- | mlt ant | pdnlt | s£cQ- | r€s. Hor. ib. 



10. THE LESSER ALCAIC. 

The Lesser Dactylic Alcaic consists of four feet ; namely, 
two dactyles, and two trochees ; as, 

Arbitrl- I popu- | iarlfl | aQr®. Ib. 

Of the above kinds of verse, the first two take their names 
from the number of feet of which they consist. — All the rest 
derive their names from those by whom they were either first 
invented, or frequently used. 

There are several other kinds of verse, which are named 
from the feet by which they are most commonly measured ; 
such as the dactylic, trochaic, anapestic, and iambic. The last 
of these is most frequently used. 

11. IAMBIC. 

Of Iambic verse there are two kinds. The one consists of 
four feet, and is called by a Greek name Dimeter; the 
other consists of six feet, and is called Trimeter. The rea- 
son of these names is, that among the Greeks two feet were 
considered only as one measure in iambic verse ; Whereas the 
Latins measured it by single feet, and therefore called the 
dimeter yuaUrna&uSf and the trimeter eenoriui. Origi- 
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nally this kind of Terse was purely iambic, ♦. e. admitted of 
no other feet but the iambus ; thus, 

Dimeter, fnar- I sit 89- | stfift- | sIQs. Hor. 

Trimeter, Silis ( ft I- | ps& £5- | ma vl- | rlbQs | rttlt. Id. 

But afterwards, both for the sake of ease and variety, diffe- 
rent feet were admitted into the uneven or odd places ; that 
is, in the first, third, and fifth places, instead of an iambus, 
they used a spondee, a dactyle, or an anapaestus, and some- 
times a tribrachys. We also find a tribrachys in the even 
places, t. *. in the second place, and in the fourth ; for the 
last foot must always be an iambus ; thus, 

Dimeter, Cfinldl- | a tra- | ctavlt | d&pes. Hor. 

Tide- | r€ pr5p£- | rantes | ddmfim. Id. 
Trimeter, QuQqud | sc£)e- | stl rfil- | tit aQt | cQr dSx- | terls. Id. 
P&vldum- | qug lepd- | r' aQt ad- | venam | laquto | 

groem. Id. 
llltl- | bus at- | quS c*nl- | bfis hfiml- | eld* He- | ctorem. 
Id. 

In comic writers we sometimes find an iambic verse con- 
sisting of eight feet, therefore called Tetrameter or Octana- 



FIGURES IN SCANNING. 

The several changes made upon words to adapt them to 
the verse, are called Figures in Scanning. The chief of 
these are the Synal<Bpha % Ecthlipsis, Synaresis, Dicer e sis, 
Systdle, and Diastdle. 

1 . Synal<epha is the cutting off of a vowel or diphthong, 
when the next word begins with a vowel ; as, 

Conticuere omnes, iutentique ora tenebant. Virg. 

to be scanned thus, 

Cdntlcfi- | er' dm- | ne* in- \ tentl- | qu' dr* tg- | nibSnt. 

The Synalcepha is sometimes neglected ; and seldom takes 
place in the interjections, o, heu, ah, proh, va, vah, hei ; as, 

O pater, 6 hominum, Divtimque sterna potestas ! Virg. 

Long vowels and diphthongs, when not cnt off, are some- 
times shortened ; as, 

Insula Ionio in magno, qua* dura Celssno. Virg. 
Credimus? an, qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingnnt? Id. 
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Victor apud rapidum Sfmo'enta sub Ilio alto. Virg. 
Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam. Id. 
Glauco et Panopea, et Inoo Melicertes. Id. 

2. Ecthlifsis is when m is cut off, with the vowel be- 
fore it, in the end of a word, because the following word be- 
gins with a vowel ; as, 

O curaa hominum ! O quantum est in rebus inane ! Pen. 

thus, 

O cQ- | ras homl- | n, o quan- 1 1' est In | ribils In- | ane. 

Sometimes the Synaloepha and Ecthlipsis are found at the 
end of the verse ; as, 

Sternitur infeliz alieno vulnere, coelumque 
Adspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. Virg. 
Jamque iter emensi, turrea ac tecta Latinomm 
Ardua cernebant juvenes, murosque subibant. Id. 

These verses are called Hypermetri, because a syllable re- 
mains to be carried to the beginning of the next line ; thus, 
qW Adspicit ; r' Ardua. 

3. Synjsresis is the contraction of two syllables into one, 
which is likewise called Crasis ; as, Phathon, for Phaethon. 
So et in Thesei, Orphei, deinde, Pompei ; u% in Attic, cui ; 
oi in proinde ; ea in aured ; thus, 

Notus amor Pheedr®, nota est injuria Thesei. Ot. 
Proinde tona eloquio, solitum tibi — Virg. 

Filius huic contra, torquet qui sidera mundi. Id. 

Aurea percussum virga, versumque venenis. Id. 

So in antehac, eddem, alvearia, deest, deerit, vehement, 
anteit, eodem, alveo, graveolentis, omnia, semianimis, semi' 
homo, fiuviovum, totius, promontorium, &c. ; as, 

Una eademque vi& sanguisque animusque ferentur. Virg. 

Seu lento fuerint alvearia limine texta. Id. 

Vilis amicorum est annona, bonis ubi quid deest. Hot. 

Divitis uber agri, Trojaeque opulentia deerit.. Virg. 

Vehemens et tiquidus puroque simillimus amni. Hor. 

Te semper anteit saeva Necessitas. Alcaic, Hor. Od. L 35, 17 

Uno eodemqne igni, sic nostro Daphnis amore. Virg. 

Cum refluit campis, et jam se condidit alveo. Id. 

Inde, ubi venere ad fauces graveolentis Averni. Id. 

Bis patria cecidere menus : quin protinus omnia. Id. 

Caedit semianimis Butnlornm ealcibus arva. Id. 

Semihominis Caci faoies quam dira tenebat. Virg. 
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FlaTiornm rex Eridanas, eamposque per omnes. Virg. 
Magnanimosque duces, totiutque ex ordine gentis. Id. 
Inde legit Capreas, promootoriumque Alinervas. Ot. 

To this figure may be referred the changing of t and u in- 
to j and v, or pronouncing them in the same syllable with the 
following vowel ; as in genva, tenvis, arjetat, tenvia, abjete, 
pitvita ; parjetibus, Nasidjenus ; for genua, tenuis, &c. ; as, 

Propterea, quia corpus aquae oaturaque tenvis. Lucr. 
Genva labant, gelidut concrevit frigore sanguis. Virg. 
Arjetat in portas, et duros ohjice postes. Id. 4 
Yelleraque ut foliis depectant tenvia Seres. Id. 
JEdificant, sectaque intexunt abjete costas. Id. 
Prcecique sanus, nisa cum pitvita molesta est. Hor. 
Parjetibusque premunt arctis, et quatuor addunt. Virg. 
Ut Nasidjeni juvit te coena beati ? Hor. 

4. Dlbbesis divides one syllable into two ; as, aulai, for 
aula ; Troice, for Troja ; Perseus, for Perseus ; miluus, 
for milvus ; soluit, for solvit ; voluit, for volvit ; aqua, *«- 
etus, siiasit, Siievos, relangiiit, reliquas, for aqua, suetus, 
&c. ; as, 

Aula? in medio libabant pocula Bacchi. Virg. 
Stamina non ulli dissoliienda Deo*. Pentam. Tibull. 
Debuerant fusos evoluisse suos. Id. Ov. 
Que calidum faciunt aqtiee tactum atque vaporem. Lucr. 
Cum mihi non tantum furesque ferssque suets. Hor. 
Atque alios alii inrident, Veneremque siiadent. Lucr. 
Fundat ab extremo flavos Aquilone Siievos. Lucan. 
Imposito fratri moribunda relangiiit ore. Ov. 
Beliquas tamen esse vias in mente patenteis. Lucr. 

5. Systole is when a long syllable is made short ; as the 
penult in tulerunt ; thus, 

Matri longa decern tulerunt fastidia menses. Virg. E. 4, 61. 

6. DiastSle is when a syllable usually short is made long ; 
as the last syllable of amor in the following verse ; 

Confidant, si tantus amdr, et moenia condant. Yirg. JEn. xi. 323. 

To these may be subjoined the Figures of Diction, as they 
are called, which are chiefly used by the poets, though some 
of them likewise frequently occur in prose. 

1. When a letter or syllable is added to the beginning of 
a word, it is called Prosthesis ; as, gnavus\ for navus ; 
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tetuliy for tuli. When a letter or syllable is interposed in 
the middle of a word, it is called Epenthesis ; as, reUigio t 
for religio ; induperator, for imperator. When a letter or 
syllable is added to the end, it is called Paragoge ; as, dicier 
for diet. 

2. If a letter or syllable be taken from the beginning' of a 
word, it is called Aphjsresis ; as, natus, for gnatus ; ten- 
derant, for tetenderant : if from the middle of a word, it is 
called Syncope ; as, dixti, for dixisti ; deum, for deorum : 
if from the end, Apocope ; as, viden', for videsne ; Antoni, 
for Antonii. 

3. When a letter or syllable is transposed, it is called 
Metathesis ; as, pistris, for pristis ; Lybia, for Libya. 
When one letter is put for another, it is called Antithesis ; 
BSyfaciundum, for faciendum; olli 9 for Mi; voltis, for vtd- 
tis. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF POEMS. 



Any work composed in Terse is called a Poem (Poema Tel Carmen). 
Poems are called by Tarious names, from their subject, their form, 
the manner of treating the subject, and their style. 

1. A poem on the celebration of a marriage is called an Epithaxa- 
midm ; on a mournful subject, an Elegy or Lamentation ; in praise 
of the Supreme Being, a Hymn ; in praise of any person or thing, a 
Panegyric or Encomium ; on the vices of any one, a Satire or In- 
vective ; a poem to be inscribed on a tomb, an Epitaph, &c. 

2. A short poem adapted to the lyre or harp, is called an Ode ; 
whence such compositions are called Lyric Poems, A poem in the form 
of a letter is called an Epistle ; a short witty poem, playing on the 
fancies or conceits which arise from any subject, is called an Epigram ; 
as those of Catullus and Martial. A sharp, unexpected, lively turn of 
wit in the end of an Epigram, is called its Point. A poem expressing 
the moral of any device or picture is called an Emblem. A poem con- 
taining an obscure question to be explained, is called an -Enigma or 
Riddle. ' 

When a character is described so that the first letters of each verse, 
and sometimes the middle and Anal letters, express the name of the 
person or thing described, it is called an Acrostic; as the following 
on our Saviour : — 

I nter cuncta micans I gniti sidera end I, 
E xpettit tenebras E toto Phoebus ut orb E ; 

8 ie cocas removet I E S V S caligini$ umbra S, 
V ivificansqve timid V ero pracordia mot V, 
S olemjustitie* S est probat esse beaU S. 
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3. From the manner of treating a subject, a poem 1b either Exegetic, 
Dramatic, or Mixed. 

The JExegetic, where the poet always speaks himself, is of three 
kinds, Historical, Didactic or Instructive, (as the Satire or Epistle), 
and Descriptive. 

Of the Dramatic, the chief kinds are COMEDY, representing the 
actions of ordinary life, generally with a happy issue ; and TRAGEDY, 
representing the actions and distresses of illustrious personages, com- 
monly with an unhappy issue. To which may be added Pastoral Poems 
or BUCOLICS, representing the actions and conversations of shep- 
herds ; as most of the Eclogues of Virgil. 

The Mixedklnd is where the Poet sometimes speaks in his own per- 
son, and sometimes makes other characters to speak. Of this kind is 
chiefly the EPIC or HEROIC Poem, which treats of some one great 
transaction of some great illustrious person, with its various circum- 
stances ; as the wrath of Achilles, in the Iliad of Homer ; the settle- 
ment of JEneas in Italy, in the Mneid of Virgil ; the fall of man, in the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, &c. 

4. The style of Poetry, as of Prose, is of three kinds, the simple, 
ornate, and sublime. 



COMBINATION OP VERSES IN POEMS, 

In long poems there is commonly but one kind of verse 
used. Thus Virgil, Lucretius, Horace in his Satires and 
Epistles, Ovid in his Metamorphoses, Lucan, Silius Italicus, 
Valerius Flaccus, Juvenal, &c. always use Hexameter verse ; 
Plaotus, Terence, and other writers of Comedy, generally use 
the Iambic, and sometimes the Trochaic. It is chiefly in 
shorter Poems, particularly in those which are called Lyric 
Poems, as the Odes of Horace, and, in modern times, the 
Psalms of Buchanan, that various kinds of verse are com- 
bined. 

A Poem which has only one kind of verse, is called by a 
Greek name, Monocolon, sc. poema v. carmen ; or Mono- 
colos, sc ode ; that which has two kinds, Dicolon ; and 
that which has three kinds of verse, Tri colon. 

If the same sort of verse return after the second line, it is 
called Dicolon Distrophon ; as when a single Pentameter 
is alternately placed after an Hexameter, which is named 
Elegiac verse, (carmen Elegi&cum,) because it was first ap- 
plied to mournful subjects ; thus, 

Flebilis indignos, Elegela, solve capillos ; 

Ah ! nimis ex yero nunc tibi nomen erit. Ot. 
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This kind of Terse is used by Ovid in all his works except 
the Metamorphoses ; and also for the most part by Tibullus, 
Propertius, &c. 

When a poem consists of two kinds of verse, and after three 
lines returns to the first, it is called Dicolon Tristrdphon ; 
when after four lines, Dicolon Tetrastrdphon ; as when, 
after three Sapphic verses, an Adonian verse is subjoined : 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti ; caret invidenda 

Sobrius aula. Hor. 

When a poem consists of three kinds of verse, and after 
three lines always returns to the first, it is called Tricolor* 
Tristrdphon ; but if it returns after four lines, it is called 
Tricolon Tetrastrdphon ; as when, after two greater dactylic 
alcaic verses, are subjoined an archilochian iambic and a lesser 
dactylic alcaic ; which is named Carmen Horatianum, or 
Horatian verse, because it is frequently used by Horace; 
thus, 

Virtus recludens immeritis mori 
Caelum, negata tentat iter via ; 
Coetusque vulgares, et udam 
S per nit humum fugiente penna. Hor. 

Any one of these parts of a poem, in which the different 
kinds of verse are comprehended, when taken by itself, is 
called a Strophe, Stanza, or Staff. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE IN HORACE 
AND BUCHANAN. 



I. Odes and Psalms of one kind of Verse. 

1. Asclepiadean, See No. 3, p. 275. Hor. I. 1. IV. 8. 
III. 30 Buch. Ps. 28, 40, 80. 

2. Choriambic Alcaic Pentameter, consisting of a spon- 
dee, three choriambuses, and a pyrrhichius or iambus. Hor. 
I. 11, 18. IV. 10. 

3. Iambic Trimeter, No. 11 Hor. Epod. 17 Buch. 

Ps. 25, 94, 106. 
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4* Hexameter, No. 1. Hor. Satires and Epistles— Buch. 
Ps. 1, 18, 45, 78, 85, 89, 104, 107, 132, 135. 

5. Iambic Dimeter, No. 11. — Buch. Ps. 13, 31, 37, 47, 
52, 54, 59, 86, 96, 98, 117, 148, 149, 150. 

6. The Greater Dactylic Alcaic, No. 8. — Buch. Ps. 26, 
29, 32, 49, 61, 71, 73, 143. 

7. Trochaic, consisting of seven trochees and a syllable ; 
admitting also a tribrachys in the uneven places, i. e. in the 
first, third, fifth, and seventh foot ; and in the even places, a 
tribrachys, spondee, dactyle, and anapastus. — Buch. Ps. 105, 
119, 124, 129. 

8. Anapestic, consisting of fonr anapestuses, admitting also 
a spondee or dactyle ; and in the last place, sometimes a tri- 
brachys, amphimacer, or trochee. — Ps. 113. 

9* Anacreontic Iambic, consisting of three iambuses and 
a syllable : in the first foot it has sometimes a spondee or 
anapaestus, and also a tribrachys. — Ps. 131. 

II. Odes and Psalms of two kinds of verse following one 
another alternately. 

1. Glyconian and Asclepiadean, No. 4 and 3. — Hor. I. 

3, 13, 19, 36. III. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28. IV. 1, 3 

Buch. Ps. 14, 35, 43. 

2. Every first line, Dactylico- Trochaic, consisting of the 
first four feet of an hexameter verse, then three trochees or 
a spondee for the last ; every second verse, Iambic Archi- 
lochian, consisting of an iambus or spondeus, an iambus, a 
caesura, and then three trochees. — Hor. I. 4. 

3. The first line, Hexameter ; and the second, Alcmanian 
Dactylic, consisting of the four last feet of an hexameter. 
Hor. I. 7, 28, Epod. 12 Buch. Ps. 4, 1 1 1. 

4. Every first line, Aristophanic, consisting of a choriam- 
•bus, and bacchius or amphimacer ; every second line, (7Ao- 
riambic Alcaic, consisting of epitrltus secundus, two chori- 
ambuses, and a bacchius. Hor. I. 8. 

5. The first line, Trochaic, consisting of three trochees 
and a caesura ; or an amphimacer, and two iambuses. The 
second line, Archilochian Iambic, No. 9* Hor. II. 18. 

6. The first line, Hexameter ; the second, Dactylic Ar- 
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chilochian, consisting of two dactyles and a caesura. Hor. IV* 
7 Buch. Ps. 12. 

7. The first line, Iambic Trimeter; and the second, lam- 
bic Dimeter, No. 1 1— Hor. Epod. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10— Buch. Ps. 3, 6, 10, 21, 22, 27, 34, 38, 39, 41, 44, 48, 
53, 62, 74, 76, 79, 87, 92, 110, 112, 115, 120, 127, 133, 
134, 139, 141. 

8. The first line, Iambic Dimeter; the second, Sapphic, con- 
sisting of two dactyles, a caesura, and four iambuses, admitting 
also a spondeus, &c. Bat this verse is commonly divided into 
two parts ; the first, the latter part of a pentameter, No. 2, 
and the second, Iambic Dimeter, No. 1 1. Hor. Epod. 1 1. 

9. The first line, Hexameter ; the second, Iambic Dime- 
ter. Hor. Epod. 14, 15 Buch. Ps. 81. 

10. Hexameter and Iambic Trimeter. Hor. Epod. 16. 
Buch. Ps. 2, 20, 24, 57, 60, 69, 83, 93, 95, 97, 108, 109, 
118, 126, 136, 147. 

1 1. The first line, Sapphic, No. 5, and the second, Iambic 
Dimeter, No. 11. Buch. Ps. 8. 

12. Sapphic and Glyconian. Buch. Ps. 33, 70, 121, 142. 

13. Iambic Trimeter and Pentameter. Buch. Ps. 36, 63. 

14. The first line, Hexameter ; and the second line, the 
three last feet of an hexameter, with a long syllable, or two 
short syllables before. Buch. Ps. 68. 

1 5. Hexameter and Pentameter, or Elegiac verse. Buch. 
Ps. 88, 1 14, 137. 

16. The first line, Trochaic: three trochees and a syl- 
lable ; admitting sometimes a spondee, tribrachys, &c. ; the 
second line, Iambic Dimeter, No. 11. Buch. Ps. 100. 

III. Odes and Psalms of two kinds of verse, and three or 
four lines in each stanza. 

1. The three first lines, Sapphic, -and the fourth, Adonian, 
No. 5. Hor. Carm. I. 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38. II. 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16. III. 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27. IV. % 
6, 1 1. Carmen Secular e. — Buch. Ps. 5, 17, 51, 55, 65, 67, 
72, 90, 101, 103. 

2. The three first lines, Asclepiadean, and the fourth, 
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Glyconian. Hor. Carm. I. 6, 15, 24, 33. II. 22. III. 10, 
16. IV. 5, 12.— Buch. Pa. 23, 42, 75, 99, 102, 144. 

3. The two first lines, Ionic Trimeter, consisting of three 
lonici minores ; the third line, Ionic Tetrameter, having 
one lonicus minor more. Hor. III. 12. 

4. The two first lines have four trochees, admitting, in the 
second foot, a spondee, dactyle, &c. ; the third line, the same ; 
only wanting a syllable at the end. Buch. Ps. 66. 

5. The three first lines, Glyconian, No. 4 ; admitting also 
a spondee, or iambus, in the first foot ; the fourth line, Phe- 
recratian, No. 6. Buch. Ps. 116, 122, 128. 

IV. Odes and Psalms of three kinds of verse, and three 
or four lines in each stanza. 

1. The two first lines, Asclepiadean, No. 3; the third 
line, Pherecratian, No. 6 ; and the fourth, Glyconian, No. 4. 
Hor. Carm. L 5, 14, 21, 23. III. 7, 13. IV. 13.— Buch. 
Ps. 9, 64, 84, 130. 

2. The first two lines, the Greater Dactylic Alcaic, No. 8 ; 
the third, Archilochian Iambic, No. 9 ; the fourth, the 
Lesser Alcaic, No. 10. Hor. Carm. I. 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 
29, 31, 34, 35, 37. II. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 
20. III. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29. IV. 4, 9, 14, 
15— Buch. Ps. 7, 1 1, 15, 19, 30, 46, 50, 56, 58, 77, 82, 91, 
123, 125, 140, 146. 

The first line, Glyconian ; the second, Asclepiadean ; the 
third, a spondee, three choriambuses, and an iambus or pyrrhi- 
chius. Buch. Ps. 16. 

4. The first line, Hexameter ; the second, Iambic Dime- 
ter ; and the third, two dactyles and a syllable. Hor. Epod. 

13. Buch. Ps. 138. Sometimes the two last verses are 

joined in one, or inverted ; as Buch. Ps. 145. 



ENGLISH VERSE. 

The quantity of syllables in English verse is not precisely 
ascertained. With regard to this we are chiefly directed by 
the ear. Our monosyllables are generally either long or 
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short, as occasion requires. And in words of two or more 
syllables, the accented syllable is always long. 

Of English Terse there are two kinds, one named Rhyme, 
and the other Blank Verse. 

In Rhyme the lines are usually connected two and two, 
sometimes three and three, in the final syllables. Two lines 
following one another thus connected, are called a Couplet, 
three lines, a Triplet x 

In Blank Verse similarity of sound in the final syllables is 
carefully avoided. 

In measuring most kinds of English verse, we find long 
and short syllables succeeding one another alternately ; — and 
therefore the accents should rest on every second syllable. 

The feet by which English verse is commonly measured, 
are either Iambic, i. e. consisting of a short and a long syl- 
lable ; as, aloft, create : or Trochaic, i. e. consisting of a 
long and a short syllable ; as, holy, lofty. In verses of the 
former kind, the accents are to be placed on the even sylla- 
bles ; in the latter, on the odd syllables. But the measure of 
a verse in English is most frequently determined by its num- 
ber of syllables only, without dividing them into particular 
feet. 



I. IAMBIC MEASURE COMPRISES VERSES, 

1. Oifour syllables, or of two feet ; as, 

With ravish'd ears, 

The monarch hears. Dry den. 

2. ~Otsix syllables, or of three feet ; as, 

Aloft in awful state, 

The godlike hero sat Zhyde*. 

3. Of eight syllables, or of four feet ; as, 

While dangers hourly round us rise, 

No caution guards us from surprise. Francis' Horace. 

4. Of ten syllables, or of Jive feet ; which is the common 
measure of Heroic and Tragic poetry ; as, 

Poetic fields encompass me around, 

And- still I seem to tread on classic ground ; 

For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unsung. Adauon. 
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Obs. 1. In measures of this last sort, we sometimes find the last line 
of a couplet or triplet stretched out to twelve syllables, or six feet, 
which is termed an Alexandrine Terse ; thus, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

'Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. Pope. 

"Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join f 

The varying verse, the full resounding line, > Pope. 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. J 

"We also find the last verse of a triplet stretched out to fourteen syl- 
lables, or seven feet ; but then it has commonly an Alexandrine verse 
before it ; thus, 

For thee the land in fragrant flow'rs is drest ; f 

For thee the ocean smiles, and smooths her wavy breast, > Diyden. 
And heav'n itself with more serene and purer light is blest. ) 

Sometimes also when there is no Alexandrine before it ; thus, 
At length by fate to power divine restor'd, ^ 
His thunder taught the world to know its lord j > Rowe. 
The god grew terrible again, and was again ador'd. ) 

Obs. 2. The more strictly Iambic these verses are, the more harmo- 
nious. In several of them, however, particularly in those of ten sylla- 
bles, we often meet with a trochee, and likewise a spondee, instead of 
an iambus. Verses of heroic measure sometimes also admit a dactyle, 
or an anapsestus, in place of the iambus ; in which case a verse of five 
feet may comprehend eleven, twelve, thirteen, and even fourteen syl- 
lables; thus, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1112 13 14 
And many an humorous, many an amorous lay, 

1 2 34567 89 1011 12 
Was sung by many a Bard on many a day. 

The manner of writing every syllable fully is now generally used by 
the best poets, and seems much more proper than the ancient custom 
of cutting off vowels by an apostrophe. Our language abounds too 
much in consonants of itself: the elision of vowels therefore should be 
avoided as much as possible, and ougty only to be admitted where it 
is absolutely necessary ; as, o'er for over ; eer for ever, &c. The same 
observation may be applied to every kind of measure. 

II. TROCHAIC MEASURE COMPRISES VERSES, 

1. Of three syllables ; as, 

Dreadful gleams, 

Dismal screams, &c Pope. 

2» Of five syllables ; as, 

In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy. 
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3. Of seven syllables ; as, 

Fairett piece of well form'd earth, 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller, 

These are the measures which are most commonly used in 
English poetry, especially those of seven, eight, and ten syl- 
lables. 

We have another measure very quick and lively, and there- 
fore much used in songs, which may be called Anapestic mea- 
sure, i. e. a verse consisting of feet of three syllables, two 
short, and one long, in which the accent rests upon every 
third syllable. Verses of anapestic measure consist of two, 
three, or four feet ; that is, of six, nine, or twelve syllables ; 
thus, ' 

Let the load trumpet* found, 

'Till the roofs all around, 

The thrill echoes rebound. Pope. 

From the plains, from the woodlands, and groves, 
How the nightingales warble their loves 1 Shenstone. 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway, 

And grow wiser and better, as life wears away. Id. 

In this measure, a syllable is often retrenched from the first 
foot; as, 

The sword or the dart 

Shall pierce my sad heart. Addison. 

Ye shepherds so cheerful and gay, 

Whose flocks never carelessly roam, &c. Skenstone. 

I v6w'd to* the Ijf uses my time and my care, 

Since neither could win me the smiles of the fair. Shenstone. 

These measures are variously combined together in Stanzas, 
particularly in short poems ; for generally in longer works 
the same measure is always observed. 

Stanzas are composed of more or fewer verses, and these 
variously diversified, according to the nature of the subject, 
and the taste of the poet. But when they are stretched out 
to a great length, and consist of verses of many different mea- 
sures, they are seldom agreeable. 

Such poems as consist of Stanzas, which are not confined 
to a certain number of verses, nor the verses to a certain 
number of syllables, nor the rhymes to a certain distance, 
are called Irregular, or Pindaric Odes. Of this kind are 
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several of the poems of Cowley. But in the Odes of later 
authors, the numbers are exact, and the strophes regular. 

Stanzas of four lines are the most frequent, in which the 
first verse answers to the third, and the second to the fourth. 
There is a stanza of this kind, consisting of verses of eight 
and of six syllables alternately, which is very often used, par- 
ticularly in sacred poetry. Here, for the most part, the 
second and fourth lines only rhyme together ; as, 

When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. Addison. 

Sometimes also the first and third lines answer to one 
another; as, 

Keep silence, all created things, 
And wait your Maker's nod ; 
The muse stands trembling while she sings 
The honours of her God. Watts. 

This stanza is used in place of what anciently was compre- 
hended in two verses, each consisting of fourteen syllables, 
having a pause after the eighth syllable. 

Several of these measures are often varied by double end- 
ings, that is, by putting an additional short syllable at the end 
of the verse ; as, 

1. In heroic measure, or verses often syllables, both in 
blank verse and rhyme. 

In Blank Verse. 
'Tis heav'n itself that points oat an hereafter. Addison. 

In Rhyme, where it is called Double Rhyme. 

The piece, you think, is incorrect? Why, take it ; 

I'm all submission ; what you'd hare it, make it. Pope. 

2. In verses of eight syllables. 

They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nor abounded. 

3. In verses of six syllables. 

'Twas when the seas were roaring. 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin'd. Cray. 
n 
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4. In verses of seven syllables* 

As Palemon, unsuspecting, 

Prals'd the sly musician's art ; 

Lore, hi* light disguise rejecting, 

Lodg'd an arrow in his heart. ShenHme, 

5. In verses of three syllables. 

Glooms inritiog, 

Bards delighting. Ad&um. 

6. In the Anapestic measure. 

Ah ! friend, 'tis but idle to make such a pother ; 

Fate, fate has ordain'd us to plague one another. Skenstont. 

Now with furies surrounded, 

Despairing, confounded. Pope. 

Double rhyme is used chiefly in poems of wit and humour, 
or in burlesque compositions. 

Verses with double endings, in Blank Verse, most frequently 
occur in tragic poetry, where they often have a fine effect ; 
thus, 

I here devote thee for my prince and country ; 

Let them be safe, and let me nobly perish. Thomson. 

The dropping dews fell cold upon my head, 

Darkness inclos'd, and the winds whistled round me. Otway, 
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APPENDIX I. 



Of Punctuation, Capitals, Abbreviations, Nu- 
merical Characters, and the Division of the 
Roman month. 

The different divisions of discourse are marked by certain 
characters called Points. 

The points employed for this purpose are the Comma (,), 
Semicolon (;), Colon (:), Period, Punctum, or full stop (.). 

Their names are taken from the different parts of the sen- 
tence which they are employed to distinguish. 

The Period is a whole sentence complete by itself. The Colon, or 
member, is a chief constructive part, or greater division of a sentence. 
The Semicolon, or half member, is a less constructive part, or subdivi- 
sion of a sentence or member. The Comma, or segment, is the least 
constructive part of a sentence in this way of considering it. For the 
next subdivision of a sentence would be the resolution of it into Phratee 
and Word*. 

To these points may be added the Semiperiod or less point, followed 
by a small letter. But this is of much the same use with the Colon, 
and occurs only in Latin books. 

A simple sentence admits only of a full point at the end ; because its 
general meaning cannot be distinguished into parts. It is only in com- 
pound sentences that all the different points are to be found. 

Points likewise express the different pauses which should be obser- 
ved in a just pronunciation of discourse. The precise duration of each 
pause, or note, cannot be defined. It varies according to the different 
subjects of discourse, and the different turns of human passion and 
thought. — The period requires a pause in duratipn double of the colon ; 
the colon double of the semicolon; and the semicolon doable of the 
comma. 

There are other points, which, together with a certain 
pause, also-denote a different modulation of the voice, in cor- 
respondence with the sense. These are the Interrogation 
paint (?), the Exclamation or Admiration point (!), and the 
Parenthesis ( ). The first two generally mark an elevation 
n2 
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of the voice, and a pause equal to that of a semicolon, a colon, 
or a period, as the sense requires. The Parenthesis usually 
requires a moderate depression of the voice, with a pause 
somewhat greater than a comma. But these rules are liable 
to many exceptions. The modulation of the voice in read- 
ing, and the various pauses, must always be regulated by the 
sense. 

Besides the points, there are several other marks made 
use of in books, to denote references and different distinctions, 
or to point out something remarkable or defective, &c. 
These are the Apostrophe (') ; Asterisk (*) ; Hyphen (-) ; 
Obelisk ft) ; Double Obelisk (J) ; Parallel lines (||) ; Para- 
graph (f ) ; Section (§) ; Quotation (" ") ; Crotchets [ ] ; 
Brace ( [> ) ; Ellipsis (...or — ) ; Caret ( A ) ; which last is 
used only in writing. 

References are often marked by letters and figures. 

Capitals, or large letters, are used at the beginning of sen- 
tences, of verses, and of proper names. Adjectives, verbs, 
and other parts of speech, unless they be emphatical, com- 
monly begin with a smaller letter. 

Capitals, with a point after them, are often put for whole 
words; thus, A. marks Aulus ; C. Caius ; D. Decimus ; 
L. Lucius ; M. Marcus ; P. Publius ; Q. Quinctius ; T. 
Titus. So, F. stands for Filius, and N. for Nepos ; as, M. 
F. Marci Filius ; M. N. Marci Nepos. In like manner, P. 
C. marks Patres Conscripti ; S. C. Senatus Consultum ; 
P. R. Populus Romanics ; S. P. Q. R. Senatus Populusque 
Romanus ; U. C. Urbs Condita ; S. P. D. Salutem pluri- 
mam dicit ; D. D. D. Dat 9 dicat, dedicat ; D. D. C Q» 
Dat 9 dicat , consecratque ; H. S. written corruptly for L. L. S. 
Sestertius, a silver coin, equal in value to two pounds and 
a half of brass ; the two pounds being marked by L. L. 
Libra, Libra, and the half by S. Semis. So in modern 
books, A. D. marks Anno Domini ; A. M. Artium Magis- 
ter, Master of Arts ; M. D. Medicines Doctor ; LL. D. 
Legum Doctor ; N. B. Nota Bene, &c 

Sometimes a small letter or two are added to the capital; 
as, Etc. Et cater a ; Ap. Appius ; Cn. Cneius ; Op. Opt* 
ter ; Sp. Spurius ; Ti. Tiberius ; Sex. Sextus ; Cos. Con- 
sul ; Cob*. Consules ; Imp. Imperator ; Impp. Imperatores. 

In like manner, in English, Esq. Esquire ; Dr. Debtor or 
Doctor; Acct. Accounts MS. 'Manuscript ; MSS. Mesne* 
scripts ; Do. Ditto ; Rt. Hon. Right Honourable, &c. 
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Small letters are likewise often put as abbreviations of a 
word ; as, i. e. id est ; h. e. hoc est ; e. g. exempli gratia ; 
v. g. verbi gratia. 

Capitals were used by the ancient Romans, to mark num- 
bers. The letters employed for this purpose were, C. I. L. 
V. X. ; which are therefore called Numerical Letters. I. de- 
notes one, V. Jive, X. ten, L. fifty, and C. a hundred. By 
the various combinations of these five letters, all the different 
numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numerical letter repeats its value. 
Thus, II. signifies two; III. three; XX. twenty; XXX 
thirty ; CC. two hundred, &c. But V. and L. are never re- 



When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a 
greater, the less takes away what it stands for from the great- 
er ; but being placed after, adds what it stands for to the 
greater; thus, 



IV. Four. 


V. Five. 


VI. Six. 


IX. Nine. 


X. Ten. 


XI. Eleven. 


XL. Forty. 


L. Fifty. 


LX. Sixty. 


XC. Ninety. 


C. A hundred. 


CX. A hundred and ten. 



A thousand is marked thus, cio. ; which in later times was 
contracted into m. Five hundred is marked thus, id. or, by 
contraction, d. 

The annexing of c to id. makes its value ten times great- 
er ; thus, ioo. marks five thousand ; and iooo. fifty thou- 
sand. 

The prefixing of c, together with the annexing of c to the 
number of cid. makes its value ten times greater ; thus, ccidd. 
denotes ten thousand ; and ccciddd. a hundred thousand. 
The ancient Romans, according to Pliny, proceeded no far- 
ther in this method of notation. If they had occasion to ex- 
press a larger number, they did it by repetition ; thus, 
ccc iodo, ccciooo, signified two hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line 
drawn over the top of the numerical letters. Thus, m. de- 
notes three thousand ; x. ten thousand. 

But the modern manner of marking numbers is much more 
simple, by these ten characters or figures, which, from the 
ten fingers of the hands, were called Digits ; 1 . one, 2 two, 
3 three, 4 four, 5 five, 6 six, 7 seven, 8 eight, 9 nine, 
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noughty nothing. The first nine are called Significant 
figure*. The la6t is called a Cypher. 

Significant figures placed after one another increase their 
value ten times at every remove from the right hand to the 
left; thus* 

8 Eight. 86 Eighty-five. 856 Eight hundred and fifty- 
six. 8566 Eight thousand five hundred and sixty-six. 

When cyphers are placed at the right hand of a significant 
figure, each cypher increases the value of the figure ten times ; 
thus, 

1 One. 10 Ten. 100 A hundred. 1000 A thousand. 

2 Two. 20 Twenty. 200 Two hundred. 2000 Two thousand. 

Cyphers are often intermixed with significant figures ; thus, 
20202, Twenty thousand two hundred and two. 

The superiority of the present method of marking numbers 
over that of the Romans, will appear by expressing the year 
seventeen hundred and ninety-eight, both in letters and in 
figures, and comparing them together; cio,ioccxcvni. or 
M,DCCXGV11I. 1798. 

As the Roman manner of marking the days of their months 
was quite different from ours, it may perhaps be of use here 
to give a short accounl of it. 

Division of the Roman Months. 

The Romans divided their months into three parts, by 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides. The first day of every month 
was called the Kalends ; the fifth day was called the Nones ; 
and the thirteenth day was called the Ides ; except in the 
months of March, May, July, and October, in which the 
Nones fell upon the seventh day, and the Ides on the fif- 
teenth. 

In reckoning the days of their months, they counted back- 
wards. Thus, the first day of January was marked Kalendis 
Januariis or Januarii, or by contraction, Kal. Jan. The 
last day of December, Pridie Kalendas Januarias or Janu- 
arii, scil. ante. The day before that, or the 30th day of 
December, Tertio Kal. Jan. scil. die ante ; or, Ante diem 
tertium Kal. Jan. And so on till they came back to the 
thirteenth day of December, or to the Ides, which were 
marked Idibus Decemhrihus or Decembris ; the day before 
the ides, Pridie Idu* Dec. scil. ante ; the day before that, 
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Tertio Id. Dec. and so back to the Nones, or the fifth day 
of the month, which was marked, Nonis Decembribus or 
Decembris ; the day before the Nones, Pridie Non. Dec. 
&c. ; and thus through all the months of the year. 

In Leap-year, that is, when February has twenty-nine 
days, which happens every fourth year, both the 24th and the 
25 th days of that month were marked, Sexto Kalendas 
Martii or Martias ; and hence this year is called Bissexttli*. 

Junius, Apbilis, SsPTSitque, NovEMque^ricenos ; 
Unum plus reliqui ; Febbuus tenet octo Yiginti ; 
At si bissextus fuerit, superadditur unus. 
Tu primam mensis lacem die esse Kalendas. 
Sex Maius, Nonas October, Julius, et Mass, 
Quatuor at reliqui ; dabit Idus quilibet octo. 
Omnes post Idus luces die esse Kalendas, 
Nomen sortiri debent a mense sequent!. 

Thus, the 14th day of April, June, September, anfl No- 
vember, was marked XVIII. Kal. of the following month ; 
the 15th, XVI L Kal. &c. The 14th day of January, 
August, and December, XIX. Kal. &c. So the 16th day of 
March, May, July, and October, was marked XVII. KaL 
&c. And the 14th day of February, XVI. KaL Martii or 
Martias. The names of all the months are used as Sub- 
stantives or Adjectives, except Aprilis, which is used only as 
a Substantive. 
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APPENDIX II. 

As the declension of substantives joined with adjectives in 
the different degrees of comparison, and the conjugation of 
similar verbs in different conjugations, occasion difficulty to 
learners, it may be of advantage to subjoin several examples 
of these ; and likewise to enumerate other words, similar in 
sound, but different in sense. 

1. DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES JOINED WITH 
ADJECTIVES. 

Norn. SSng. Claras poeta, a famous poet ; Gen. Sing, clari poeta), 
Dot. claro poetae, Ace. clarum poetam, Foe. dare poeta, AbL claro 
poeta; Nom. Plur. Clari poetas, G. clarorum poetarum, D. Claris 
poetis, Ac. claros poetas, V. clari pogtae, A. Claris poetis. So, Clarior 
rir, a more famous man ; clariQris viri, clarion vlro, claridrem virum, 
clarior vir, claridre, v. -i vlro ; claridres vlri, claridrum virdrum, cla- 
ridribus vlris, claridres vlros, claridres vlri, claridrlbus vlris. Claris- 
slma mulicr, a very famous woman ; clarisslm® muUens, clarissimss 
mulieri, clarisslmam mulierem, clarisslma mulier, clarisslma muliere ; 
olarissimae mulieres, — marum mulierum, — mis mulieribus, — mas mu- 
lieres, — mas mulieres, — mis mulieribus. 

Lenis aura, a gentle breeze ; lenis auras, leni auras, lenem auram, le- 
nis aura, leni aura; lenes aurae, lenium aurarum, lenlbus auris, lenes 
auras, lenes aurae, lenlbus auris. So, lenior ventua, a gentler wind ; 
lenidris venti, leniori vento, &c. Lenisslmum flabrum, a very gentle 
blast; — mi flabri, — mo flabro, &c. 

Docilis puer, a docile or teachable boy ; docilis pueri, docQi puero, 
docilem pu&rum, docilis puer, doclli puero ; doclles pueri, docllium 
puerdrum, docillbus puens, doclles pueros, doclles pueri, doefflbus 
puSris. So, docilior puer, a more docile boy; docilioris pu&ri, &c 
valde or maxlme docilis puer, a very docile boy. 

Feroz aper, a ,/ferce boar ; ferocis apri, ferdci apro, ferdcem aprnm, 
feroz aper, ferdce or -5oi apro ; ferOces apri, ferocium aprorum, fe- 
rdclbus apris, &c. 

Pulcher flos, a beautiful flower; pulchri floris, pulchro flori, &e. So, 
pulchrior, & pulcherrlmus flos. 

Facile opus, an easy work ; facllis operis, faclli open, facile opus, — , 
faclli opere ; facllia opera, facllium operum, faclllbus operlbus, &c. So, 
feci li us opus, facilidris opens, &c. ; facilUmum opus, — mi opens, Sec. 

Nova editio, a new edition of a book ; novae editidnis, &c. 5b, no- 
visslma editio, the newest or last edition ; — Imss editidnis, — Imas edi- 
tioni, &c. 

Dulce pomum, a sweet apple ; G. dulcis pomi, JD. dulci porno, Ae. 
dnlce pomum, V. dulce pomum, Abl, dulci porno ; N. Plur. dulcia po- 
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m^ Q. dulcium pomOrum, D. dulelbus pomis, Ac. duleia poma, V. 
duleia poma, Abl. dulelbus pomis. 

So, dulcius plrum, a twitter pear; duloi5ris piri, &o. — duloisslmum 
met, very tweet, or the sweetest homey ; dulciulmi mollis, &c. 

Mens filius, my eon ; mei filii, meo filio, meum filium, mi (rear, metis) 
fill, meo filio ; mei filii, meGrum filidrum, meis filiis, &c. Mea filia, 
my daughter ; meet fills, &c. Dat. jf Abl, plur. meis filifibus. 

Lenis aaster, a gentle eouth wind ; lenis austri, leni austro, lenem 
anatrum, &o. Patens pel&gus, the open tea / patentis pelSgi, patenti 
pel&go, patens pelagus, — , patente & -i pel&go. Not need in the plural 
So, ignobHe vulgus, the ignoble populace ; -lis vulgi, -li vulgo, -le vul- 
gus, &o. 

Totui orbis, the whole world; totius orbis, toti orbi, totnm orbem, 
— , toto orbe ; Plur. JEtberel orbes, the celestial orbs ; -edrum orbiam, 
-els orbibns, &c. Ilia rggio, that country ; illius Tegidnis, illi regioni, 
illam regiftnem, ilia regio, ilia regidne ; ilto regiGnes, those countries ; 
illarum regidnum, &c. Haec urbs, this city ; hujus urbis, huic urbi, 
banc orbem, haec urbs, hao urbe ; hae urbes, these cities ; harum urbi- 
um, his urblbus, &c. Durum os, a hard bone ; duri ossis, duro ossi, 
durum os, duro osse ; dura ossa, durdrum ossium, duris osslbus, &c. 

Latum os, a broad mouth ; lati Oris, lato ori, latum os, lato ore ; lata 
6ra, (Gen. plur. not in use,) latis oribus, lata ora, &o. 

Dextra manus, the right hand ; dextrae manus, dextra? manui, dex- 
tratn manum, dextra manus, dextra manu ; Plur. dextra manus, dex- 
trarum manuum, dextris manibus, &c. Pulchra faciei, a beautiful face ; 
pulehrae faciei, (for the Gen. and Dat.) pulchram feciem, pulchra fades, 
pulchra facie ; N. plur. pulehrae facies, Ac. pulchras fades. Facierum 
and faci£bus, are not found m any Classic author. 

It will be of use also to accustom the learner to decline an 
adjective by itself, through all the degrees of comparison, and 
then to join it with various substantives in the different de- 
clensions, with or without a numeral or pronominal adjective 
prefixed; thus, 

Norn. SSng. Bonos, melior, optlmus ; bona, meHor, optima ; bonum, 
melius, optimum ; Gen. Boni, melidris, optlmi ; bonae, meliSris, opti- 
ma ; boni, melidris, optlmi ; Dat. Bono, melidrl, opthno ; bonaa, meli- 
Ori, optima? ; bono, melidri, optlmo ; Ace. Bonum, meli&rem, optimum ; 
bonam, melidrem, optimam ; bonum, melius, optimum j Foe. Bone, me- 
lior, optlme ; bona, melior, optima ; bonum, melius, optimum ; Abl. 
Bono, melidre v. -i, optlmo ; bona, melidre v. -i, optlmi, &o. 

So, Magnus, major, maxlmus, &c. Parvus, minor, minimus, &c. 
Tener, tenerior, tenerrlmus, &c. Pulcher, pulehrior, pulcherrlmus, 

&c. Simllis, similior, similllmus, &o Gravis sardna, a heavy bundle 

or burden / gravis sardna?, &c. So, gravior sardna, gravidris sarclnse, 
&c. Gravisslmum onus, a very heavy had or burden ; gravissimi oneris, 
gravisslmo ongri, &c. 

Aspera hiems, a rough winter ; aspersa htSmis, &o. Rapldum ftu- 
men, a rapid river ; rapidi flumlnis, rapldo flummi, Ac. Formosa* 
Alexis, fair Alexis ; -si Alexis, -so Akxi, -sum Alexin or -in, -ae? 
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Alexi, -to Alexi. So, Formosa Venus, •mb Veneris, &c. Molest* tus- 
sis, a troublesome cough ; molestse tussis, -taB tussi, -torn tussim, -ta, 
tussis, -ta tussi. Mala febris, a bad fever i malie febris, mala febri, 
malam febrem & febrim, mala febre & febri, &c. ; mala? febres, mala* 
rum febrium, fee. So f Pejor febris, pessima febris, &c. Nulla acuta 
febris, no acute fever ; nullius acuta? febris, &c Tutus portus, a sajk 
harbour ; tuti portus, tuto portui, &c. Plur, tuti portus, tutdrum por- 
tuum, tutis portlbus & portilbus, &o. Loogus dies, a long day ; longi 
diei, longo diei, loogum diem, &c. AUa arx, a high citadel ; altss ar- 
ois, sitae arci, altam arcem, &c. Plur. alta? arces, altarum arcium, al- 
tis arcibus, &e. Acer vel acris arcus, a strong bow ; acris arcus, acri 
arcui, acrem arcum, &c. Plur. acres arcus, acrium arcuum, acribua 
arofibus, &c. Unas niger bos, one black ox ; unius nigri bovis, uni 
nigro bovi, unum nigrum bovem, — , uno nigro bove ; duo nigri bores, 
dudrum nigrorum bourn, duobus nigris bobus vel bubus, duos vel duo 
nigros boves, &c. Haeo nigra bos, this black cow ; hujus nigra? bovis, 
&c. Hie celer equus, that swift horse ; illius celeris equi, illi cel£ri 
•quo, &c. Multse celeres equa?, many swift mares; multarum cele- 
rum equarum, multis celeribas equabus, &c Idem parvus mus, the 
same small mouses ejusdem parvi muris, eidem parvo muri, &c £h, 
iste minimus mas, istius minimi muris, &c. Qusedam alta doraus, a 
certain high house ; cujusdam altss domus, cuidam altss domui, v. domo, 
&o. Nullus certus vas, no certain surety; nullius certi vadis, nulli 
eerto vftdi, nullum certum vadem, &c. Plur. Nulli certi vades, nul- 
lorum certdrum vadium, &c. 

JEreum vas, a brazen vessel ; serei vasis, streo vasi, aereum vas, &c 
Plur. aerea visa, seredrun) vasorum, sereis vasis, &c. Alterum jag&- 
rum, another acre ; alterius jugeri & jugeris, alteri jugero, alterum 
jugerum, altero jugero & jugere : Tria jugera, three acres; trium 
jugerum, tribus jugeribus, &c. Aliquis error, some mistake § alicujua 
errdris, -cui errori, -quern errorem, aliquo errore ; aliqui errorea, ali- 
quorum errorum, aliquibus (rar. aliqueis) errdribus, &c. So, aliqoa 
pars, some part; alicujus partis, &c. Aliqua subllmis anlma, some or 
any exalted soul; alicujus subllmis anlmse, &c. Dot. & Abl, plur. ali- 
quibus subllmibus animabus. Aliquod nomen deousque, some namm 
and honour ; alicujus nominis decorisque, &c, Plur. aliqua nomina de- 
ooraqus, &c 

Greek Nouns declined with Adjectives. — Gelldus Boreas, the 
cold north wind ; gelidi boreae, gelldo boreae, gelldum boream, & -an, 
gallde borea, gelido borea. So, sacer tiaras, a sacred turban or diadem ; 
sacri tiara?, &c. 

Fortis Pelldes, the brave son of Peleus, i. e. Achilles ; fortis Pelldae, 
forti Pelldae, fortem Pellden, fortis Pellde, forti Pellde : — So, fortis 
Dardanides, the brave descendant of Dardanus, i. e. JEneas ; — Ptur* 
fortes Dardanidae, the brave descendants of Dardanus, i. e. the Trojans ; 
fortium Dardanidarum, contracted Dardanldum, fortibus Dardanidis, 
&c^— Dardanius JEueas, the Trojan JEneas : -nil Md&ss, -nio JEneae, 
-ium JEneam or -an, -ie JEnea, -nio ^nea : So, Dardanius Paris, -nii 
Parldis or -idos, -nio Parldi, -nium Parldem, Parim, or Parin, -nle Pari 
or Paris, -nio Parlde. Bardanis mater, a matron descended from Dar- 
, 4anus» i. e. 4 Trojan matron ; Dardanidis or -idos matrla, &c. — Wisr. 
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!Dardanktes matres, -idum matrum, -idlbus matribus, -Ides or .Idas 
matres, &©. So, Dardanldes nurus, Trojan or Phrygian daughters-in- 
law; Dardanldum nuruum, &c. 

H. CONJUGATION OF SIMILAR VERBS INDIFFERENT 
CONJUGATIONS, and sometimes in the same Conjugation, resem- 
bling each other chiefly in the parts formed from the present. 

Mfinare, to flow ; and m&nere, to stay; Pre*. Man-o, -as, -at, -amus, 
-atis, -ant : Man-eo, -es, -et, -emus, -etis, -ent. Imp. man-abam, 
-abas, &c. man-ebam, -ebas, &c. Fut. man-abo, -abis, &c. man-ebo, 
-ebis, &e. Pre*. Subj. man-em, -es, &c man-earn, -eas, &c. Imp, 
man-arem, -ares, &c. man-erem, -eres, &c. Imperat. Man-a or man- 
ato, -ato ; -ate or -at&te, -anto : M&n-e, or m&n-eto, -eto ; -ete or 
-gtdte, -ento : Part, & Gerunds, man-ans, -andum, -andi, &c. man-ens, 
-ondum, -endi, &o. So in the Compounds : Perman-o, -as, -at, &c 
Perman-eo, -es, -et, &o. — Maneri is used impersonally in the Passives 
maaStur, m&nSbatur, &c. ; but not manari. 

Lxoabe, to send as an ambassador ; & Lsgebe, to read : Leg-o, 

-as, -at, &o. Leg-o, -is, -it, &o. ■ In the Passive Voice ; Leg-or, 

-aris or -are, &c. Leg-or, -eris or -ere, &e« — So the Compound*, 
RelSgare, to send away ; Re-legere, to read again : — R'eleg-o, -as, 
-at, &c. Releg-o, -is, -it, -Imus, -Itis, -unt, &o. — Passive, Releg- 
©r, -aris or -are, -atur, &c. R£leg-or, -eris or -ere, -Itur, &c 

So, Dg-legare, to send as a messenger ; De-llgare, to binds De-llgere, 
to choose; and Di-ligere, to love. — Col- {or con-) tfgore, to bind; 
CoUSgere, to gather together. — Ddlare, to hew; Dolere, to grieve, to 
he sorry. — Lactare, to suckle, to nurse with milk ; Lactere, to suck 

milk, to draw the breast. Pendere, to hang, to be suspended ; Pen- 

dere, to weigh : Pend-eo, -es, -et, -emus, -etis, -ent : Pendo, -is, -it, 
-Imus, -itis, -unt, &c. 

Mam>-abe, to command, to commit ; Mand-ere, to chew ; Mand-o, 
-as, -at, -imus, -atis, -ant : Mand-o, -is, -it, -imus, -itis, -unt : Mand- 
abam, -abas, &c. Mand-ebam, -ebas, &c. Mand-abo, -abis, &c 
Aland-am, -es, -et, &c. Mand-em, -es, &c. Mand-am, -as, &c. Mand- 
arem, -ares, &c. Mand-e>em, -eres, &e. Mand-a or -ato, &c. Mand-a 
or -Ito, &c. Mand-ans, -andum, -andi, &c. Mand-ens, -endum, -endi, 
&c. Passive, Mandari, & Mandi. — Mand-or, -aris or -are, -atur, &c 
Mandor, -eris or -ere, -Itur, &c. So, Fundare, to found; & Fundere, 
to pour forth. — Colare, to strain through a cloth; & cdlere, to till, to 
worship. — Dlcare, to dedicate ; Dlcere, to say. — Indlcare, to discover ; 
Indlcere, to proclaim. — Ediicare, to train up, to educate ; Educ£re, to 
had forth. — Aggerare, to heap up ; Agger ere, to bring together, — Ap- 
pellare, to call; Appellere, to drive to, to apply: — Compellare, to ad- 
dress ; Compellere, to drive together. — Consternare, to astonish ; Con- 
sternere, to strew. — Obeerare, to lock ; Obserere, to beset. — Ffigare, to 
put to flight ; & ffigere, to fly ; Fugo, -as, -at, &c. Fugio, fugis, fugit, 
fugimus, fugitis, fugiunt : Fugabam, & Fugiebam : Fugabo, & Fugiam, 
-ies, fee. 

Ciere, & Clre, to stir up, to rouse; which will be better distinguished 
in the Compounds, Conciere & Conelre; thus, Con-cieo, -cies, -ciet, 
•ciemus, -cietis, -cient : Con-cio, -cis, -oit, -clmus, -cltis, -ciunt : Con-» 
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ciebam, -dSbas, &o. the same in both / Con-ciJbo, dibit, fee. Coo- 
dam, cies, fee. Con-cieam, cieas, fee. Con-dam, -das, Ice Con- 
ciSrem, -deres, fee. Con-clrem, -clre§, Itc. Con-eie or -ci£to, -cieto; 
•ciSte or-dStftte, -ciento: Conci, or -clto, -clto; -cite or -dtftte, -cimto. 
In the present participle and gerunds both art the same; conciens, conci- 

endum, -do, fee. So in the Passive Voice : Con-cieor, -eieris or -dere y 

fee. Con-dor, -clris or -clre, fee. CondSbar ; Condgbor, & Conciax ; 
Conciear, & Conciar ; Concigrer, & Conclrer ; Condere, or coneietor, 
fee. and Conclre or contitor, fee. Condendus. 5b, Censere, to judge; 
Sentlre, to perceive : — Cens-eo, -ea, -et, fee. Sent-io, -is, -it, &c. So 
also, Vincere, to conquer; Vinclre, to bind. 

SSdfire, to allay ; sldere, to sit ; and sldere, to sink, to Kant like a bird ; 
Con-sidere, & Con-sId£re, to sit doum together ; Con-sHeo, -sides, &c. 
-sident : Con-aldo, -sldis, fee. -sldunt : Con-sldebam, & Con-afdebam ; 
Con-sidebo, -bis, fee. Con-sldam, -ea, fee. ; Consideam, & Conafdam ; 
Gonslderem, & Conslderem; Con-side or -sldeto, &c. Con-side, or con- 
sldito, &c. Consldens, & Consldens, fee. In the Passive impersonally^ 
Considetnr, fee. Conslditur, &c. There are no Compounds o/SSdire. 

C&nSre, to be hoary ; Cfin£re, to sing ; Cin-eo, -es, -et, -emus, -etia» 
-ent ; C&n-o, -is, -it, -imus, -Itisy -unt ; Canebam, & C&neoam, fee 
Friggre, to be cold ; Frlgere, to fry ; Frlg-eo, -es, -et, -emus, fee. Frlg-o, 
-is, -it, -Imus, &c. Jftcere, to lie ; Jacere, to throw ; Jao-eo, -es, -et, 
-Sinus, -Stis, -ent ; Jac-io, -is, -it, -imus, -itis, -iunt :— Jacebam, & 
Jacigbam:- -Jficebo, & Jaciam, -ies, fee — Jacerem, fe Jacerem;-- -Jfice> 
or jac€to, jac&to ; jacete, or jacetote, jacento ; Jace or j&clto, jacltey 
jacite, or j&cltote, jaciunto ;— Jacens, jacendum, -di, fee. Jaciens, j&- 
ciendum, -di, &c. — In the Passive Jaceo is not used; — Jaeior, jaceris* 
or jacere, j&cltur, jaclmur, jaelmlni, jaciuntur : Jaciebar, fee. 

The Compounds of Cfideie, to fall; cssdere, to cut or kill; eederev 
to yield; as, Becldgre, to fall back ; Becldere, to cut down ; R&gdere, 

to retire : Reold-o, -is ; RScId-o, -is ; BecSd-o, -is — So the Cow- 

pounds o/Scandere, to climb, and Scindere, to cut; eonscendo, -is ; con- 
sdndo, -is, &e. The Compounds o/Capere, to take, and Sapere, 

to be wise, are similar in sound; — Declpere, to deceive; Deslpere, to 
be foolish ; Deelpio, -is, -it, -Imus, -Itis, -iunt ; Deslp-io, -is, -it, -Imua, 

-His, -iunt : Declpiebam, fee So, Celare, to conceal, and Caelfire, to 

carve : £dere, to eat ; and edere, to bring forth, 

Parabe, to prepare ; Parere, to obey ; Parere, to get : Par-o, -as, 
-at, -amus, -atis, -ant : Par-eo, -es, -et, -emus, -etis, -ent: P&r-io, -is, 
-it, -Imus, -Itis, -iunt : — P&r-abam, -abas, &c. Par-ebam, -Sbas, fee. 

Par-iebam, -i§bas, &c Par-abo, -abis, fee. Par-ebo, -Sbis, &c. Fir- 

iam, -ies, fee. — Par-em, -es, &c. Pfir-eam, -eas, fee. Par-ism, -as, 
fee — P&r-&rem, -fires, fee. Par-erem, -eres, &e. Par-Srem, -gres, fee. 
^-P&r-a or -ato, fee. Par-e or -eto, -Sto ; -ete or -itdte, -ento : Par«« 
or par-Ito, -Ito ; -He or -It5te, -iunto :— PSrans, pftrandum, -di, fee. 
Parens, pj&rendum, -di, &c. Piriens, pariendum, -di, &p. 

In the Passive, Pftr-or, -aris or -fire, fee. Pfir-fitur, Impersonal: Plr- 
ior, par-e>is or p4r-€re, -Itnr, -Imur, -Imlni, -iuntur : — The other parts 
may be easily formed from the Active* In like manner, the Compounds, Ap- 
for ad-parare, to make ready ; Apparere, to appear ; Apertre, to open : 
Appir-o, -as, fee. Appar^eo, -es, fee. Aplr-io, »is, -it, -Unas, -Itis, 
-iunt:— Appfir-fibun, -fibas, fee. Appar-ebam, -ebas, fee. Aper-iawn, 
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— Appar-Sbo, abis, &c Appar-Sbo, -Cbis, Ac Aper-iam, -ies, Ite 

App&r-em, -es, &c Appfir-eam, -eas, Ac. Aper-iam, -ias, &c — Ap- 
par-arem, -ares, Ac Appar-erem, -eres, Ac. Aper-Irem, -Ires, Ac— 
Appar-a or -ato, fcc Appar-e or -Sto, Ac. Aper-i or -Ito, -Ito, -Ite or 
-Itote, -iunto. — App&rans, apparandum, -di, Ac. App&rens, appfiren- 
dum, -di, Ac. Apgriens, aperiendum, -di, Ac. — In the Passive; Ap- 
par-or, -aris or -are, Ac. Appareo is not used in the Passive. Aper- 
ior, -Iris or -Ire, Ac. 

M&babi, to delay ; Mftrari, to be foolish, to act foolishly. — Mor-or, 
-aris or -are, &c. Mdr-or, -aris or -are, Ac. 5b, Re-morari, to tarry or 
stay; rem&ror, -aris or -are, Ac. There are no compounds o/mdrfiri ; 

and itself rarely occurs Mfiar, k morai, to die: Mfirior, moreris, 

or morere, morltur, morlmur, morlmlni, moriontur ; k Morior, morlrii 
or morlre, morltur, morlmur, Ac. — So, Orlri, to rise ; ftrior, oreris or 
orere, oritur, Ac. Orior, orlris or orlre, oritur, Ac. 

Misebabi, A mlsereri, to pity ; Mlser-or, -aria or -are, -Star, Ite. 
Miser-eor, -eris or -gre, -gtur, Ac. — Also, Mlagrgre, A miserescere, to 
pity. jBW the former of these almost always, and the latter sometimes, is 
used impersonally. 

Mstaxi, A Metiri, to measure; Mentlri, to He, to utter a falsehood : 
M£t-or, mgtaris or metare, Ac. — mgtantur ; Metior, metiris or metlre, 
Ac. — metiuntur, Ac. : Mentior, mentlris or mentlre, &c. — MStere, to 
reap ; Mgtuere, to fear : Passive, M£ti, & MStui : — Mgtor, mgteris or 

meter e, Ac. Mgtuor, metueris or mStuere, Ac LIquare, net. to melt, 

to dissolve ; llqugre, neut. to be liquid or clear ; llqui, dep. to melt or to 
be melted, to waste or wear away ; — LIquo, -as ; Uqueo, -es, Ac. (Liquet, 
imp. it is clear or manifest ;J Liquor, -iris or -ere, Ac. — Inflcio, -ere, to 
stain. Passive : Inflcior, inflci, to be stained ; Inficior, inficiari, dep. to 
deny. 

Reddere, to render ; A Rgdlre, to return : Redd-o, -is, -it, -imus, 
-Itis, -unt : Rgd-eo, -is, -it, -Imus, Ids, -eunt :— Redd-gbam, -Sbas, Ac. 
R£d-Ibam, -Ibas, Ac. Red-dam, -des, Ac. Rg-dlbo, -dlbis, Ac. Red- 
dam, -das, Ac. RS-deain, -deas, &c. Red-derem, -deres, Ac. R£d- 
Irem, -Ires, &c. — Redd-e or -Ito, -Ito, -ite or -itote, -unto : R£d-i or 
r£d-Ito, -Ito, Ite or -Itote, -eunto : — Reddens, reddendum, di, Ac 
Rediens, (-euntis,) rgdeundom, -di, Ac — Passive : Redd-or, -eris or 
-ere, -Itur, &c Rgdltur, r&dlbatur, Ac. impersonal. 

In like manner, Addere, to add ; & JLdtre, to go to : Pr5dere, to be~ 
tray ; & PrSdlre, to go forth; VSlare, to fly ; A Velle, to be willing ;— 

V61o, Tftlas, Ac. V61o, yis, vult, &c Volfibam, A Vfilebam :— V61a- 

bo, A Vftlam, vttles, Ac. V61em, roles, &c VSlim, vglis, Ac. 

Febibe, to strike ; Febbb, to bring ;— FeY-io, -is, -it, -Imus, -Itis, 
-iunt ; Fero, fers, fert, fgrimus, fertis, ferunt :— Feriebam, A ferebam ; 
Fgr-iam, -ies, Ac. Feram, fgres, &c. Fer-iam, -ias, Ac. Fer-am, -as, 
Ac Fer-Irem, -Ires, Ac. Ferrem, ferres, Ac. — Feri or ferlto, Ac 
Per or ferto, Ac. Feriens, feriendum, -di, ke. Fgrens, ferendum, 
-di, Ac. — Passive : Fer-ior, -Iris or -Ire, Ac. Feror, ferris or ferre, 
Ac So, Rgftrlre, to strike again ; k R^ferre, to bring back : — Rgfer- 
io, -is, -it, -Imus, Ac Reiero, refers, refert, rgferlmus, r^fertis, r5- 
fgrunt, ke RSfert, it concerns ; ref£r§bat, Ac. impersonal. 

£ff£r$re, to enrage ; Efferre, to bring out : — Effgr-o, -as, -at, ke. 
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Eflfiro, effers, &«. Passive : Efffiror, -aris or -are, ftc Efferor, effer- 
rii or efferre, effertur, &c. * 

Venari, to hunt ; Vfiolre, to come ; Venire, to be §old : VSnor, -iris 
v. -are, -atur, fcc. Venio, venls, remit, yfinlmus, renltis, rfiniunt : 
Veneo, renis, renit, renimus, renltis, reneunt : — Veniebam, & "Ven- 
Ibam : — Vfiniam, -ies, &c. Venlbo, &c. But it is of most importance to 
distinguish the Present and Preterite Tenses of Vfinio, and ite compounds : 
— Pres. Ind. Vfin-io, -is, -it, -Imus, -Itis, -iunt; — Perf. Vgni, renisti, 

renit, renimus, renistis, renerunt, & -gre : — Imp. Vfini or rfinlto, &c 

Adrfinio, adrgnis, adrfinit, advfiulmus, adrfinltis, adrfiniunt : — Adreni, 
adrenisti, advenit, advenlmus, advenistis, adrenSrunt, & -5re : Imp. 
Adrfini or advenlto, &c. — So, Conrfinio, derfinio, erfinio, inrfinio, &c 

m. WORDS SIMILAR IN SOUND, BUT DIFFERENT IN SENSE. 

Acer, eris, n. a maple-tree ; acer, v. acris, e, sharp ; acus, eris, n. 
chaff; acus, us, t. a needle: aastas, atis, f. summer; sestus, 6s, m. 
heat: Sger, agri, m. afield; agger, -eris, m. a heap of earth or stones, 
a rampart: amans, ntis, loving, a lovers aniens, ntis, mad: anas, 
itis, f. a duch ; annus, i, m. a year ; anus, i, m. the orifice of the in- 
testines; anus, us, f. an old woman: apis, is, f. a bee; g. pi. Spam 
or apium ; apium, i, n. parsley : area, a?, f. a chest ; arcus, its, m. 
a bow ; arx, arcis, f. a fortress : asilus, i, m. a gad-fly ; asylum, i, n. 
a sanctuary. — Bellum, i, n. war ; bellus, a, um, pretty ; bello, are, 
to make war. — Cado, fire, to fall ; cadus, i, m. a cask : c&llga, se, 
f. a kind of shoe set with nails ; callgo, Inis, f . darkness : callis, is, 
m. a beaten path ; callus, i, m. hard flesh ; cilo, -6nis, m. a soldier** 
slave; caleo, ere, to be warm; calor, -oris, m. heat; calleo, ere, to 
be hard by long use, to know well or by experience ; ciUIdus, a, um, 
warm or hot ; callidus, a, um, skilful by long experience, sly, cunning : 
canis, is, c. a dog; tu caois, thou singest; tu canes, thou art hoary : 
canus, a, um, hoary : caro, carnis, f. flesh ; cams, a, um, dear / careo, 
ere, to want ; caro, fire, to card or teaze wool : cassis, Mis, f. a helmet ; 
casses, Sum, m. nets ; cassus, a, um, empty, void : dara, se, f. a dub ; 
Claris, is, f. a key ; clarus, i, m. a nail : caula, se, f . a sheep-eote ; 
caulis, is, m. the stalk of an herb : claudus, a, um, lame ; claudo, 
ere, to shut : ccena, se, f. a supper ; coeno, fire, to sup ; eoenum, i, n. 
mire: o5ma, se, f. the hair; cdmes, itis, c. a companion; comis, e, 
mild, affable ; como, fire, to comb. — Dficor, dris, m. grace, cometi- 
ness; dfic5rus, a, um, graceful; dficus, 5ris, n. an ornament, honour; 
dficoro, are, to adorn, to decorate : dlco, are, to dedicate ; dlco, ere, to 
say ; dlca, se, f. a law-suit ; dlcis gratia, for forms sake*— JBs, serfs, 
n. brass; tu fis, thou art; tu es, thou eatest.*— Fides, is, f. a Jfeftfle, 
a vioftn, abl. fldfi ; fides, ei, f. faith, abl. fide ; fide* tu, trust thou : 
foris, is, f. a door; fftre, to be hereafter; f5ri, orum, *Ae gangways 
of a ship ; f5ro, are, to oore ; forum, i, n. a market-place : fbrnax, 
-acis, f. a furnace f fornix, -Icis, m. a vault: frons, ntis, f. the forehead; 
irons, ndis, f. theleaf of atree. — Heres, edis, c. an heir; heros, Ois,m. 
a Aero ; hfirus, i. m, a master. — Ira, se, f. anger ; iris, idis, t the rain* 
how — Jugum, i, n. a yoke ; jugis, e, perpetual. — L&bo, are, t* totter, to 
JaU or faint ; labor, labi, to fall gently, to glide; labes, is, f. agreutjaU 
of rain, a stain ; labor, v. l&bos, Oris, labour : l&tus, eris, n. the side flatus, 
a, um, 6road; part./ro/n ffiror, 6ro«^ ; tu lates, thou luriest : lens, dis, 
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f. a nit s lent, lentis, f. lentiles* a kind of pulse: lepor, v. lepos, 5ns, 
m wit ; lepus, Oris, m. a Aars : iaevis, «. lgyis, e, smooth ; leVis, e, 
light ; tovare, to smooth; lerare, to lighten; laevus, a, am, tyt, on tfe 
/«/** jufe : llbo, are, to tosie ; llbum, i, n. a sweet c«Ae ; llceo, ere, to fcc 
law/id ; llceri, to Wo* a price ; llcium, i, n. the woof of a web : Ugo, 
dnis, m. a spade; Ugo, are, to fond; lima, », f. ajS/e; llmo, are, to 
yi/e, to polish; limes, itis, m. a /t'mit; Utaus, i, m. mud; limus, a, bid, 
<wrry .* lira, ©, f. a furrow ; lyra, s», f. a 7yre or Aarp. 

Mala, se, f. Me cheek-bone ; malus, i, f. on apple-tree ; malum, i, n. 
mn apple i malus, a, urn, evil, wicked; malum, i, n. an evU y mischief; 
malo, / am more willing : mane, n. ind. Me morning ; mane tu, stag 
thou; manes, iom, m. the souls of the dead; tu manes, thou stay est ; 
tu manes, thou mayest flow ; m&nus, us, f. the hand : mire, is, n. 
the sea; mas, maris, m. the male of any creature: mensa, *, £ a 
table ; mensis, is, m. a month ; mensor, oris, m. a measurer ; mensus, 
a, am, part, having measured : merz, cis, f. merchandise ; merces, edis, 
f. hire: messis, is, f. harvest; messor, Oris, m. a reaper; messus, 
a, um, part, reaped : mgta, se, f. a goal ; metus, us, m. fear. 

Mica, as, f. a crumb ; mlco, are, to shine : mOla, se, f. a mill ; nift- 
ier e, to grind; moles, is, f. a heap: mOra, se, f. a delay ; mortis, i. f. a 
mulberry-tree ; m5rum, i, n. a mulberry ; mos, mOris, m. a custom ; 
morus, a, um, foolish ; moratus, (part, from morar!, ) having tarried; 
moratus, (adj. from mos,) endued with morals either good or bad, of 
good morals: mundas, i, m. the world; mundus, a, um, neat: mutus, 
a, um, dumb ; muto, are, to change ; mutuus, a, um, mutual. 

Navis, is, f. a ship ; navus, & gnavus, a, um, active : nebula, se, f. m 
cloud; n£bulo, onis, m. a knave: nlteo, ere, to shine; nitor, Oris, 
brightness^ neatness; nitor, nlti, to strive; nlt£re, v. nltltor, strive thou: 
nato, are, to swim ; natus, a, um, born ; natus, & gnatus, i, m. a son : 
ndta, w, f. a mark ; nOtus, a, um, known ; nOvus, a, um, new ; no- 
vi, / know, or have known. — Obex, Ids, m. & f. a bar or bolt; abL 
obice or objioe, from objicio, ere, to throw tit the way, to obstruct ; 
imperat. objice v. -Ito, &c. Oblltus, part, from oblino, besmeared; 
oblltus, from obllviscor, having forgotten : occa, ae, f. a harrow ; occo, 
are, to harrow : Olea, se, f. on olive-tree ; Oleum, i, n. oil ; Oleo, -6 re, to 
smell ; olla, a?, f. a pot ; Oior, oris, m. a swan ; Olus, Oris, n. pot-herbs : 
Opis, (gen. from the obsol. ops,) f. of help ; pi. Opes, um, power , 
wealth : Opera, », f. labour, service ; Opus, ens, n. a work ; opus, n. 
ind. need ; adj. ind. needful : Operio, Ire, to cover, to staff ; Passive, 
Operlri, to &e covered ; opperlri, dep. to watt for : Ora, se, f. a coast ; 
Ora, theplur. of as, oris, n. Me mowM ; Oro, are, to entreat : orbis, is, 
m. a circle or ^r/o6e ; orbus, a, um, deprived of void : ornus, i, f. a 
wild ash ; orno, are, to adorn ; 6 vis, is, f. a sAeen ; ovum, i, n. an egg, 

Pala, 83, f. a shovel; palea, w, f. cAojf; paUa, se, f. a mantle or c/ooa ; 
palleo, ere, to oc pale : palma, se, f. a palm ; palmus, i, m. a span ; 
palmes, -Itis, m. a vine-branch or shoot : palus, udis, f. a fen or mo- 
rose ; palus, i, a etojfce ; palari, to straggle : panis, is, m. bread ; pan- 
nus, i, m. cloth : par, paris, equal ; par, aris, n. a pair or match ; pa- 
rens, nt'iB,Jrom pareo, ere, obeying ; parens, ntis, e. from pario, ere, 
a parent : pari, /rom pasco, / Aoce /ed ; from p&veo, / have been 
afraid s £&▼<>> onis, m. a peacock : peUez, kis, f. ateurtesem; pelUcis, 
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from pelficio, thou enticest : p£dum, i, n. a shepherd's crook or staff; 
pes, &dis, m. afoot, gen. pi. pe'dum : pica, », f. a magpie ; picas, i, m. 
a woodpecker: pellis, is, f. a skin ; pellis, from pello, thou drivest: 
pUa> sb, f. a ball ; plla, as, f. a pillar ; pllum, i. n. a javelin ; pitas, i, 
m. a Aatr ; plleus, i, m. & plleum, i, n. a cap ; plrus, i, f. a pear-tree ; 
plrum, i, D. a pear : pftptilus, i 9 m. the people; pdpdlos, i, f. a poplar- 
tree; p&puio, are, & pftpftlor, firi, to lay waste, to pillage: prseda, 
m, f. plunder, booty ; prodo, onis, m. a robber ; prsedor, firi, to plunder ; 
prodium, i, n. a farm : prSceres, am, m. the noble* ; prdcerus, a, am, 
tall: profectus, us, m. (from prOflcio,) profit, progress ; prtifeetas, a, 
urn, (part, from proficiscor,) having set out or marched : prulna, ss, f. 
hoar-frost ; pruna, se, f. a live-coal; prunus, i, f. a plum-tree ; prU- 
num, i, n. a plum : pubes, is, f. youth ; pubes, & pfiber, eris, adj. 
come to the age of puberty : pugnus, i, m. the fist ; pugna, ss, f. a 
fight : pullus, i, m. Me young of any creature, a chicken, &c. ; pullus, a, 
am, blackish : pttto, are, to lop, to think ; ptiteo, ere, to stinks putus, 
a, am, pure, without mixture. 

Qufilus, i, m. a basket ; qualis, e, of what kind: quaeror, qaesri, to 
be sought ; queror, qu€ri, to complain. — Bogus, i, m. a funeral pile ; 
rdgo, are, to ask : rubus, i, m. a bramble-bush ; rftbeo, ere, to blush : 
regis, (from rex,) of a king ; regis, from rego, ere, thou rulsst: rudo, 
ere, to bray like an ass ; r&dis, is, f. a rod ; riidis, e, rude, raw ; 
rtidus, eris, n. rubbish. — Sacer, era, um, sacred ; sacra, drum, n. sacred 
rites * sacro, are, to consecrate : sentls, is, f. a thorn ; sentls, (from 
seatio,) thou perceioest; sentus, a, um, overgrown with briers, rough, 
thorny: sepes, is, f. a hedge or fence; sepio, Ire, to hedge: sera, ae, 
f. a lock ; serus, a, am, late ; serum, sc. tempus, the evening ; serum, 
i, n. whey ; sero, ere, to sow ; sSrias, a, um, in earnest ; serra, ae, £. 
a saw : slmlla, se, f. flour ; slmllis, e, like ; shmilo, are, to make like, 
to pretend : sinus, us, m. the bosom ; slnam, i, n. & sinus, i, m. a 
mHk-po.il ; sino, Sre, to allow: sol, 5lis, m. the sun; sdleo, ere, to 
use; solor, firi, to comfort ; sdlea, ss, f. a slipper; solum, i, n. the 
ground ; s5lus, a, um, alone : spero, are, to hope ; splro, are, to breathe ; 
splra, as, f. a wreath : stipes, Itis, m. a stake ; stips, Ipis, f. a small 
coin, an alms ; stlpo, fire, to stuff, to cram : sudes, is, f. a stake ; 
sudus, a, um, fair, without clouds ; stido, are, to sweat. 

Tabes, is, f. a consumption ; tabeo, ere, to pine or waste away ; ta- 
bum, i, n. putrid gore : talus, i, m. the ankle, a dye ; talis, e, such : 
t£la, ee, f. a web ; telum, i, n. a weapon : tergum, i, n. the back ; tergus, 
oris, n. a hide ; tergeo, ere, & tergo, ere, to wipe : tendo, Inis, m. a 
tendon ; tendo, e>e, to stretch : testa, sb, f. an earthen pot ; testis, is, 
c. a witness. — Yallis, is, f. a valley ; vallum, i, n. a rampart ; vallus, i, 
m. a stake : vannus, i, f. a sieve ; vanus, a, um, vain : Teles, Itis, m. 
a light-armed soldier ; velum, a sail ; vSlo, fire, to cover ; vellos, eris, n. 
a fleece: vena, e, f. a twin ; venia, se, f. pardon; venum, i, n. a sale; 
Venus, &is, the goddess of love : verres, is, m. a boar-pig ; verro, ere, 
to sweep : villus, i, m. shaggy hair ; villum, i, n. (dimin. from viaum,) 
small wine : viscus, eris, n. an entrail ; viscus, i, m. birdlime. Vita, 
a>, f. life ; vltis, is, f. a tine ; vlto, are, to shun : vola, se, f. Me hol- 
low of the hand; volo, are, to fly ; v61o, v61ui, velle, to be willing; vtta, 
6uis, m. a volunteer.— Vvgult, is, m. a nail; unguo, ere, i 
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Short and easy Detached Sentences, which 
may be translated by the Learner, and varied 
with dico or scio, &c. put before them, and 
different adjectives joined with the substan- 
tives, as an exercise on the inflection of nouns 
and verbs, and on the Rules of Syntax. 

Domus stat. Lapldes cadunt. Sol lucet. Pueri ludunt. 
Umbra fugit. Cera liquescit. Silvae frondent. Ager aret. 
Altaria fumant. Vaccae mugiunt. Canes latrant. Argen- 
tum splendet. Nubes fagiunt. Luna fulgebat. Nox erat. 
Arma sonabant. Milites pugnabant. Ignis uret. ArbdVes 
crescent. Tempore lenient. Nnres diffugere. Tempdra 
mutantur. Onusfertur. Carmlna laudantur. Flos carpltur. 
Fabula narrator. Saxa volvebantur. Bella parabantur. 
Domus sedificabitur. EpistSla scribetur. Naves mersa? sunt. 
Hostes victi erant. Libri amissi sunt. 

Garrula lingua nocet. Fugaces anni labuntur. LiteVa 
scripta manet. Fugit irreparablle tempus. Venit glacialis 
hiems, (icy winter,) Nix alta jacet. Brews est voluptas. 
Mora non tuta est. Semper avarus eget. Omnis spes in 
Deo est. Amicus certus in re incerta cernltur. 

Nauta secat mare. Dat medicfna salutem. Dolores levat 
questus. Gramlna carpet equus, Spargit silva frondes. Alit 
semulatio ingenia. Nidum pbnit avis. Deus dat vitam. 
Virtutem doctrina parat. Ventus agit nubes. Flores amat 
apis. Dido condidit Carthagmem. Romulus Romam con- 
didit. Scipio Carthaglnem delevit. Cervus fugit lapum. 
Ossa tegit tumulus. Littus habet conchas. Tenet anchors 
navem. Terra parit flores. Poma dat autumnus. Alex- 
ander Darium fugavit. Brutus Cses&rem occldit. Auden- 
tes fortuna juvat. Labor omnia vincit. Cyrus imperium 
Persfcum fundavit. Graecum imperium fundavit Alexander. 
Quercus ingentes tendit ramos. Mercator reflcit (repairs) 
quassas naves. Necessltas non habet leges. Crescentem se- 
qultur cura pecuniam. Aurum avldas mentes polluit. Mol- 
lis pax anra colit. Feriunt summos fulmlna montes. Atra 
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nubes condldit lunam. Rediens fugat astra Phoebus. Sol 
decedens crescentes duplicat umbras. Mors et fugacem per- 
sequftur virum. Scandit seratas vitiosa naves cura. Fretum 
recipit de tot& flumlna terra. Flumlna pauca vides de mag- 
nis fontibus orta, 

Ira furor brevis est. Virtus est optima nobilitas. Forma 
bonum fragile est. Virtus est sua merces. Exercitatio opti- 
mus est magister. Fames est optimus coquus. Res est 
forma fugax. Prima navis fait arbor cavata. 

Crescit amor nummi. Mater artium est necessltas. He- 
lena causa fuit belli Trojani. Scipio fudit Hannibalis co- 
pias. Jussa dei fient. Villarum culmlna fumant. Canis 
lepoYis vestigia sequitup. Est calcanda semel via lethi. Nu- 
men divinum est fons bonitatis. Vita homlnis sine Uteris 
mors est. Omnium rerum vicissitudo est. Angustam pau- 
periem pati puer discat. Dici beatus ante obttum nemo de- 
bet. JEquam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem. 

Deus solus potest esse arcbitectus et rector cceli et terras. 
Justitia virtus est omnium virtutum domina et regfna. Ac- 
cipere praestat, quam facere injuriam. Major est animi vo- 
luntas, quam corporis. Sapientem neque paupertas, neque 
mors, neque vincula terrent. Juno erat Jovis et soror et 
conjux. Nox erat, et falgebat lana. In prcelio cita mors 
venit, aut victoria laeta. Lethi vis rapuit, rapietque gentes. 
Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus Ulysses. 

Non solum nobis nati sumus. Anna fecit Vulcanus Achilli. 
Oves nobis suam lanam prebent. Auxilium tu mihi ferre no- 
tes. ProspSra vobis maneat fortuna. Non placidam membris 
dat cura quietem. Nil sine magno vita labore dedit mortali- 
bus. — Cito pede pretSrit atas. Veniet tacit o curva senecta 
pede. Pastor carmine mulcet oves. Ventis agitatur ingens 
pinus. Omnes patriae dulci tanguntur amore. Deteriores 
omnes sumus licentiA. Desidft corpus animusque corrum- 
pitur. Otium multa mala adolescentes docet. Ferreus assi- 
duo consumitur annulus usu. Sperne voluptates; nocet 
empta dolore volnptas. 

Est Dens in mundo, qui omnia videt. Fortis est, qui se 
vincit. Is amicus est, qui nos juvat in rebus adversis. Virtute 
qui prsediti sunt, soli sunt divites. Tutus ille non est, quern 
omnes oderunt Proprium est humani generis odisse, quern 
lseseris. Ingratus est homo, qui non beneficium reddit, So- 
lem e mundo tollunt, qui amicitiam e vita tollunt. Pom- 
peius, a Caes&re victus, fugit ad iEgvptum. Civis bonus est 
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is, qui patriam warn diftgit. Quia eBt, qui non admiretur 
splendorem virtutis ? 

Deum agnosclmus ex operibas ejus. Dei procidentia* 
mandas administrator. Mors est certa, tempus incertum. 
Codrus pro patria mortuus est. Jam seges est, ubi Troja 
fait. Dalce et decorum est pro patria mori. Mors ultima 
linea rerum est. Non, qua praeteriit, hora redire potest. 
Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Morti nihil est 
tarn simile, quam somnus. Fortuna multis dat nimis, satis 
nulli. Stultus non novit silentium servare. Dignum laude 
virum Musa yetat mori. Bona existimatio (reputation or 
character J divitiis prestat. Quot homines, tot sententias. 
Da locum melioribus. Dictum sapienti sat est. Jucunda 
est memoria praeteritorum malorum et laborum. Beatus 
esse sine virtute nemo potest. Nihil semper floret : setas 
succedit aetati. Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecu- 
nia crescit. Memoria nihil est, nisi exerceas earn. Vir- 
gilius patulae cecinit sub tegmlne fagi. Miltiades Persas 
vicit in pugna Marathonia. Regulus in Africa rictus 
est. Nemo sine vitiis nascitur. Facile in morbos incldunt 
adolescentes. Pauci veniunt ad senectutem. Adolescentis 
est majores natu revereri. Verecundia (modesty) bonum 
in adolescente signum est. Fortuna si mi Hi ma vento est. 
Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris. Nemo mortalium 
omnibus horis sapit. Pudore amisso, omnis virtus ruit. 
Yitanda est imprfba Siren, desidia. Amicus verus the- 
saurus est magnus. Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus 
aurum. Animum rege, qui nisi paret, imperat. Dum 
felis dormit, saliunt mures. Di6ce parvo esse contentus. 
Parvum parva decent. Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus 
mus. 

Est profecto Deus, qui omnia, quae gerimus, audit et vi- 
det. Nemo vir magnus sine afflatu divino (without divine 
inspiration) unquam fuit. Homo doctus in se semper divi- 
tias habet. Intra fortunam debet quisque manere suam. 
Ut ameris, amabtlis esto. Sol locatur in media mundi sede. 
Terra circa solem vertitur. Quatuor sunt elements, ignis, 
aer, terra, aqua. Gratum est laudari a laudato viro. Vitae 
sum ma brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam. Nulla est 
sincera voluptas. Decipimur specie recti. Quid sit futurum 
eras, fuge quaerere. Heu, quam difficile est crimen non 
prodere vultu ! Omnia peccata non sunt paria. Maxime 
admiramur eum, qui pecunia non movetur. Mors omnium 
malorum sensum adimit. Condiebant iEgyptii moriuos, et 
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eos domi servabant. — Capiditates animi sunt morbi. In 
voluptatis regno virtus non potest consistere. Linguam 
compescere virtus non minima est. Certa amittimus, dum 
incerta petimus. Est aliqua sapientiae pars, stultitiam silen- 
tio tegere. Res omnium rerum nocentissima est calumnia. 
Non scire fas est omnia. Culpam poena pretnit comes. Dum 
vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currant. Gutta cavat lapi- 
dem : consumitur annulus usu ; et terltur pressa vomer 
aduncus humo. Quid magis est saxo durum r quid mollius 
nnda ? Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. Viris fortibus 
non opus est moenibus. Plaustra vagas trahunt domos Scy- 
tbarum. Suam quisque conditionem miserrimam putat. Ob- 
sequium amicos, Veritas odium parit. Nomen pacis dulce 
est, et ipsa res salutaris. Pietas grata est Deo. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Containing Rules from Ruddiman's Gram- 
mar, which will be found explained in the 
pages of this book that are marked before each 
Rule. 

I. CONCERNING THE GENDER OP NOUNS. 

Names of Males and Females, #c. p. 11. 
QXJM maribus solum tribuuntur, mascUla sunto. 
£sto femineum, quod femina sola reposcit. 
Sit commune duum, sexum quod signat utrumque* 

Names of Brute Animals, p. 12. 
Multa, quibus sexus promiscuus, unaque vox est, 
Nomina sunt, quorum genus est a fine petendum. 

Names of Months and Winds, p. 12. 
Menses cum Ventis generi conjunge virili. 

Names of Rivers and Mountains, p. 12. 
Masculeum Fluvii nomen Montisque repone ; 
Saepe tamen norma est finalis syllaba utrique. 

Names of Countries and Cities, p. 12. 
Jungito femineis nomen Regionis et Urbis, 
Prsecipue* quod in n ternae fit, us osve secundae. 
Est Tuder atque Argos neutrum, quibus adjice Gadir. 
Rarius hic Marathon capit, et Pharsalus, Abydos. 
Mascula in us ternae, Pontus, Sasonque, Canopus, 
Atque Tunes, Tecmon. Hic, at hoc vult ssepius Anzur. 
Csetera turba suos fines plerumque sequuntur. 

Names of Ships and Poems, p. 12. 
Femineum Naves genus atque Poemata quserunt* 

Names of Trees, p. 1 3. 
Arbor femineis dabitur ; sed mas oleaster ', 
Et rhamnus : petit hic potius cytisusqae rubusquei . 
Hie quandoque larix, lotus volet, atque cupressus : 
Hoc quod in um 9 «u6erque, siler, dant, robur 9 aeerqpm* 
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Nouns in A of the First Declension, pp. 13 and 18. 
Hjec dat A quod prima est ; sed neutrum Pascha requirit ; 
Hadria mas aequor, pariterque cometa, planeta ; 
Masciila et interdum talparn, damamqae, videbis. 

Nouns in US, of the Second and Fourth Declensions, 
pp. 20, 27, 39, and 48. 

Nomen in US mas est, seu quarto sive secundae. 

ILbc domus et vannus, pro fructu/fctct, et alvus, 
Sic humus atque manus poscunt ; acus addito qnartae, 
Porticus atque tribus. Capit hoc virus pelagusqve. 

Nomen in OS Graecum, quod in US mutare Latini 
Saepe solent, normam sequitur plerumque virilem : 
Femineum sed multa petunt ; ut ahyssus, eremus, 
Antidotusqae, pharus % dialectus, carbasus : adde 
Ex odos et phthongos genitum, quaeque a general* 
Voce genus plant* et gemmae capiunt muliebre. 

Hie aut hjec donant bal&nus, specus, atque phaselus, 
Barhitus, atque penus, grossus ; sed grus, atomwsqaQ 
Femineum poti&s cupiunt ; colus adde, virile 
Quod raro invenies : muliebre at contra camelus 
Est ubi nonnunquam videas. Vult hic dare vulgus, 
Sed magis hoc. Ternae specus et penus addito neutris. 

Nouns of the Third Declension in A, E, 1, and Y % 
pp. 29 & 30, Rule 1. 

Sit neutri generis per A quicquid tertia flectit. 
Hjec petit E primes, neutrum deposcit E ternas. 
Dant quibus I fines, Y, vel U, sunt omnia neutra. 

Nouns in O, pp. 30, 31, Rule 2. 

Hie dat O : femineis halo cum caro dantur et echo ; 
Quaeque in 10, seu sint verbo, seu nomine nata, 
Rem (numeris demptis) aliquam sine corpore signant. 

Adjice femineis DO, GO : sed mascula cudo, 
Harpago, sic ordo 9 simul udo, tendo, ligoqw. 
Rariiis hmo margo vati est, hic rape cupido. 
Arrk&o cum cardo moliebiia vix imitanda. 
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Nouns in C and L, p. 32, Rule 3. 
Quod fit in L, vel T, C, vel M,* neutralibus adde : 
Mascula sol, mugil, ceu sal, quod rarius hoc vult. 

Nouns in N, p. 32, Rule 4. 
Masculeum capit N. Finita in men dato neutris, 
Quaeque secunda creat, cum gluten et inguen et unguen : 
Addideris pollen. Sindon petit hjsc, et aedon : 
A ley on em junges, data postea queis comes icon. 

Nouns in AR and UR, p. 33, Rule 5. 

Postulat AR neutrum : sed masculeum salar optat. 
Hoc dat UR. Hie furfur capiet, cum vulture turtur. 

Nouns in ER and OR, p. 33, Rule 6. 

ER capit hic. Neutrum plants fructusve requirunt : 
At tuber hic fructus ; tuber quemcunque tumorem 
Significans neutrale petit, cumque ubere spinther, 
Jerque, cadaver, iter. Dabit hic aut hjec tibi linter. 

Hic dat OR. Haec arbor : cor, adorque hoc marmor et 
cequor. 

Nouns in AS, p. 34, Rule 7. 

AS petit hjec. Neutrum est vas, vasis, queisque Pelasgi 
Dant atis in patrio : quibus antis, mascula sunto. 

AS partesque dabis maribus ; sit at uncia dempta. 

Nouns in ES, p. 35, Rule 8. 

Hjec dabit ES. Capient ales hic HiECve, palumbes, 
Atque dies : sed mas proles : mas poples et ames, 
Fomes, pes, paries, palmes, cum litnite stipes : 
Queis addes trames, termes, cum gurgite cespes ; 
Et quae fonte fluunt Graio : sed neutra capessunt 
Hippomanes, pandces, nepenthes, sic cacoetkes. 

Nouns in IS, p. 36, Rule 9. 

IS dabo femineis. Sunt mascula piscis et axis, 
Glis, callis, vermis, vectis, mensis, cucumisqae, 
Mugilis et postis, cum sanguine, fascis, e% orbis, 

• M is not a termination of nouns in the third declension, but only 
in the second ; see p. 19. 
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Fustis item, coUis, caulisaue, etfollis, et ensis, 
Serpentemque notans cencnris, cum vomere, torris f 
In NIS finitum Latium, lapis, unguis, aqualis. 

Hie ant umcjfnis, clunis, cam torque, canalis, 
Dant scrobis, ac anguis : corbis muliebre prseoptat : 
Masculeo potius gaudent pulvis, cinis, amnis. 

Nouns in OS, p. 38, Rule 10. 

OS maribus detur. Sunt neutra chaos, melos, os, os. 
Postulat hjec arbos, cos, dos, et origine Graeca 
Orta eos, arctos, perimetros cum diametro. 

Nouns in US, p. 38, Rule 11. 
Postulat US neutrum, quoties id tertia flectit. 

Femineum voluere palus, subscusqae, salusque, 
Quagque senex, juvenis, cum servio, nomina formant, 
Et virtus, incus. At mascula sunt lepus, et mus, 
£t pus compositum : petit at muliebre lagopus. 

Nouns in YS, &S, and AUS, p. 39, Rules 12 and 13. 
Nomen in YS Graecum est, genus et sibi femineum vult. 
jEs neutrale petit : laus,fraus, muliebria sunto. 

Nouns in S, with a Consonant before it, p. 40, Rule 14. 

S dato femineis, si consona ponitur ante. 

Mascula sed pons,fons, mons, seps dum denotat anguem; 

Et queis P prseit S $o\y%y\\eh*, forcipe dempto, 

Densque, chalybs, cum gryphe, rudens, quod rarius hjec vult. 

Hie aut hjec serpens dat, scrobs, stirps truncus, adepsqae. 

Dans animans genus omne, tamen /muliebre praoptat* 

Nouns in X, p. 41, Rule 16. 

Haec petit X. Ax, ex maribus polysyllalba junge : 
Die tamen nmefornax, smilax, carex, velut halex, 
Et cum prole panax, etforfex, atque supellex. 

Mascula sunto calix, phoenix, pro vermeque bombyx, 
Et coccyx* fornix, et onyx vas, aut lapis unde 
Vas fit ; oryx, tradux, grex his adjunge calyxque* 
Femineo interdum data tradux cum grege cernes. 
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Hsec modd femineis, maribus modd juncta videbis : 
Calx pro parte pedis metave laboris, et hystrix, 
Imbrex ; sardonychem jungas, rumicem, silicemque : 
Hie mage vult cortex et obex, cum pumice varix : 
Hjec potius Umax, lynx, et cum sandlce perdix : 
Atriplici neutrum melius dabo quam muliebre. 

GENDER OF DEFECTIVE NO UN 8, pp. 50, 51, &C. 

Adjicito neutris quodcunque inflexlle nomen. 

Literse amant neutrum : sic pars pro nomine sumpta ; 
Et verbum quod vis pro nuda voce repostum. 

GENDER OF PLURAL NOUNS. 

/, JB % A, $ E, Plural. 

I maribus plurale dabis : muliebre sed M vult : 
Ast A, et £ Graecum, cupiunt neutralibus addi. 

In reliquis* primo numero primive carentum 

Recto, animo qualem vocum natura reposcat, 

Concipito talem : sic a prece prex tibi forma. 

Hie dat caste tamen, dat et impete : verbere vult ROC ; 

Hie veprem, pecudis capit hac ; urn postulat Idus. 

Caetera sunt alio melius memoranda libello. 

II. RULES CONCERNING THE OBLIQUE CASES. 

Vocative Singular in all the Declensions, p. 9. 

Est primo quintus similis. Sed Grsecus s aufert 
Saepe ; velut Thoma, Theseu, Panthu, Pari, Palla. 

Vocative of Nouns in the Second Declension, pp. 1 9 & 27. 

US si rectus habet casus, per e vertlto quintum. 
At populus dat et us. Deus immutabile perstat. 
Filiux i Geniusqae petunt, in IUSque Latina 
Propria. Sed quintum, doctas imitatus Athenas, 
Servat in US recto similem quandoque Poeta. 

Dative Singular of the Third Declension, p. 42. 

T< •. * « * m Digitized by VjC 

Exit in % ternus casus; per e flexus et ohm. 
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Accusative Singular of the Third Declension, p. 43. 

Finit in EM quartus. Petit im sibi ravis, amussis, 
Vis, cucumisque 6imul, tussis, sitis atque sinapis, 
Cannabis et gummis, hurts, conjunge mephitim. 
Adde urbes, aliosque locos, amnesque, deosque, 
IS quibus est recto : sed et haec dant in quoque quarto. 

Saepius im, turris, puppis, cum reste. securis : 
Em, sed et im quandoque, volunt sibi febris, aqualis, 
Et navis, pelvis, clavis ; sic lens, sti-igilisqne, 
Sementisque, cutis. Cumulant mVplura vetusti. 

Impure in patrio casu crescentia Graeca, 

Saepe et Tros, Minos, heros, quartum per a formant. 

EUS ea vult. Vix em dato Pan, cumque cethere, delphin. 

Ablative Singular of the Third Declension, p. 44. 

Sextus e vult : quibus at rectus per E clauditur t dant, 
(Propria ni fuerint :) AL et AR neutralia junge. 
Demejubar, sal, far, par fixum, nectar, et hepar. 
Sed solet has leges migrare licentia vatum. 

/ quoque dant in et im tantum facientia quarto. 

Cannabis at Bcetis, Tigris, voluistis utrumque. 

Ym quibus in quarto est, ye dant, aut m modo demunt. 

Dant e vel i sexto, queis quartus in em vel in im fit. 
Excipe sed restis, quod e semper, cum cute, donat. 
I mage sementis, strigUis petit, atque securis. 
Quod simul im vel idem format, capit i sibi raro. 

Haec quoque dant e Tel i : finis, cum rure, supellex, 
Occiput et vectis : per UBI cum quseritur, urbes, 
Et pugil et mugil jungas. Per e saepius effer, 
/ raro, civis, classis, sors, anguis, et imber, 
Unguis, avis, postis,fustis, simul amnis et ignis. 
Usus plura tulit priscus, quae respuit aetas 
Cultior. I tantum sexto retineto canalis. 

Genitive Plural of the Third Declension, p. 45. 
Praebet ium patrius, si sextus in i fuit ante\ 
Tolle vigil, vetus, uber, inops, supplexqae, memorque, 
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Mugtlis et consors, quibus et pugil et celer adde ; 
Atque gradus medios ; (sed ium plus poscit.) Adherent 
His comporta £>enttf , capio,facioqne, caputque. 

Sextiis e si tantum dederit, capit um genitivus. 
AS sed turn Latiale petit : polysyllaba deme, 
Queis magis um placuit. Sed ium quasrentibus adde 
Nomen in IS vel in ES non crescens : jungito et NS : 
Tolle parens, vates, pants, juvenisqxxe, canisque. 

Donat ium Samnis, linter, caro, dos, et os ossis, 
Glis, nix, noxque, cohors, mus,faux, titer : adde Quiritem, 
Atque larem, litem, cotem, cor ; compositumque 
Uncia, quod simul as genuit : monosyllaba junge 
Consona quae duplex claudit. Bos rite bourn dat. 

Plural Cases of the Fourth Declension, p. 48. 

Primus pluralis cum quarto semper in us fit. 
Dat genitivus uum. Per ibus tibi tertius exit. 
Partus ubus, specus, artus, acus, dant, et lacus, arcus, 
Atque tribus : sed utrumque genu, portusque, veruque. 

DECLENSION OF COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Compositum simplexque modo flectuntur eodem. 
Demitur exsanguis, nee non Capricornus, et angi- 
portus, et orta manus : quae pluraque postea dicam. 

Compound nouns are declined like the simple nouns of which they 
are compounded; as, bipes, adj. two-footed, bipedis ; like pes, ptdis, 
m. a foot : — except exsanguis, is, adj. bloodless, dead ; capricornus, i, 
m. the sign Capricorn ; angiportus, us, & t, m. a narrow lane ; unimft- 
nus, i, that has one hand ; longimanus, i, that has long hands, &c. 

Rectum in compositis tantum variato : priorem 
Immotum alteruter crebro tenet, ac olusatrum. 

The nominative only of a compound noun is declined, whether in 
one or in both of its parts ; Bs,juris-peritits,juri8-periti,juris-pe'rJto, &c. 
a lawyer : so, tribunus-plebis, a tribune of the commons ; senatus-con- 
sulium, i, a decree of the senate, &c. ; res-publica, rei-publica, rem-pub- 
Ucam, &c. the commonwealth, a republic ; jusjurandum, jurisjurantH, 
&c. an oath, &c. — Except alter -uter, adj. alter-uttius, alter-utri, &c. 
and sometimes alterius-utrius, alter i-utri, &c. any one of two; olus~ 
atrum, olus-atri, &c. and sometimes, oUHs-atri, the herb alisander. 

o2 
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III. RULES CONCERNING ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives wanting the Positive, p. 71. 

Hsbc viduata gradu sunt pauca sequentia primo : 
Ultimus, ulterior ; prior, et primus ; propiorqjae, 
Proximus ; ocyor atque ocvssimus adjiciantur : 
Deterior jungi quibus et deterrimus ambit. 

Adjectives wanting the Comparative, p. 71. 

Orba gradu medio nuperus, meritusque, novusque ; 
Par, sacer, invictus, persuasus, et inclytus adde. 

Adjectives wanting the Superlative, p. 7 1 • 

Haec Superante carent : satur, et diuturnus, et ingens, 
Atque senex, juvenis, adolescens, pronus, opimus; 
Et finita BILIS prope cuncta, Tel ILIS, et ALIS: 
Cum multis aliis quas nunc perscribere longum est. 

Adjectives wanting the Positive and Superlative, p. 71. 
Anterior solum, sequior 9 satiorque leguntur. 

IV. RULES CONCERNING VERBS. 

Verbs of the First Conjugation wanting both Preterite 
and Supine, p. 108. 

Labo, nexo, cum plico, nil dant. 

Verbs of the Second Conjugation wanting the Supine 
p. 108. 

Quod dat UI neutrum, timeo, sileoque, supina 
Nulla dabunt. Valeo, placeo, caret, et licet aufer, 
Paret, item jaceo, caleo, noceo, doleoque; 
Queis coalet, latet atque meret sociabis, oletqae. 

Arceo quod simplex nescit, dant nata supinum : 
Quod retinent taceo, lateo, sobolique recusant. 



Viduata supinis 



SI capiunt urget, cum fulget, turget, et alget. 
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Verbs of the Second Conjugation, wanting both Preterite 
and Supine, y. 111. 

Nil formant lactet, livet, scateoque, renidet, 
Maret, avet, pollet, flavet, cum denseo, glahreU 

Verbs of the Third Conjugation wanting the Supine; and 
some wanting also the Preterite, p. 113. 

UO, p. 113. 
Nulla Supina dabunt metuo, pluo, congruo, sicut 
Annuo, cum sociis ; quibus ingruo, respuo junges. 

BO, p. 114. Scaboy lambo, carento supinis. 

SCO, p. 114. 

Disco 

Vult didici primam geminans ; sic posco, poposci ; 
Dispescit, compescit UI dant ; cuncta Supinis 
Orba. Nihil glisco, nihil Inceptiva crearunt. 

DO, p. 116. 

Tundo facit tutudi, tunsum, compostaque tusum. 
Et cado vult cecidi, casum : sed nata Supinum 
flnctdo si demas, recldo, simul occido) spernunt. 
Praeterito DI strido, rudo dant, absque Supinis, 
Sidoque, sed sobSli sedeo dat mutuo sedi. 

GO, p. 118. 

Nil vergo capessit. 

XI clango, ningo dat, et ango, Supinaque nulla. 

Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation wanting the Supine, 
p. 124. 

Ccecutit, gestit, glocit, et dementit, ineptit, 
Nulla Supina dabunt, cum prosilit B\que ferocit. 

Deponent Verbs wanting the Participle Perfect, p. 127. 

Nil formant vescor, liquor, medeor, reminiscor, 
Irascor, ringor, prcBvertor, diffiteorque : 
Quels demum adjungas divertor, dequefetiscor. 

Verbs wanting the first person singular, p. 1 34. 

Digitized by CjOOQI< 

Dor,furo,for, der,fer, vix unquam suscipit usus. 
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V. RULES FOB THE QfUANTTTY OF SYLLABLES, &c 
I. CONCERNING FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

A Vowel before another Vowel, p. 255- 
Vocalem breviant alia sobeunte Latini. 
Ni capit r, fio produc : et nomina quintaa 
E servant fongum, si prosit t, ceu specieu 
Anceps ius erit patrio : sed protrabe alius. 
Alterius brevia. tantum ; -commune sit ohe. 
Pompei, Cat, produc, conformia jungens. 
Dianam varia : longa tier, dius, et eheu, 
Et patrius prima cum sese solvit in at. 
Hie Graci variant, nee certa lege tenentur. 

A Vowel long by Position, p. 256. 
Si postponatur vocali constina bina, 
Aut duplex, longa est positu : sin utraque vocem 
Incipiat, rard pneeunti est ultima longa. 

A Vowel before a Mute and a Liquid, p. 256. 
Si mutae liquida est subjuncta in syllaba eadem, 
Quae brevis antevenit vocalis, redditur anceps. 
Hanc tamen in prosa semper breviare memento. 
Sunt /, r, liquids?, queis rard jungimus m, n. 

Contracted Syllables and Diphthongs, p. 257 
Vocalem efficiet semper Contractio longam. 
Diphthongum produc in Graecis atque Latinis : 
In Graecis semper : at fbje composta sequent* 
Vocali brevia ; veluti prceit atque prceustus. 

Preterites and Supines, p. 257* 
Praterita assumunt primam dissyll&ba longam. 
Tolie libit, sctdit, etfidit, ac tulit, ortaque do, sto. 
Praeteritum geminans primam, breviabit utramque, 
Ut pario, peperi ; vetet id nisi consona bina. 
At quod ccedo creat tardat, ceu pedo, secundam. 
Cuncta Supina tenent primam dissyltfba longam : 
Prater nata sero, cieo, lino, cum sino, sis to, 
Quae breviant ; eo, cfoque, ruo, queo junge, reorque. 
Caetera Presentis mensuram verba reservant. 
Excipe sed pdsui pdsitum, genui genltumqae, 
Et pdtui ; qua3 dant quoque solvo et volvo Supina. 
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Prae turn vocalem polysyllaba cuncta Supina 
Producunt, dtum quibus, etum finis, et utum : 
Ivi Prseterito veniens sociabis et Hum. 
Caetera corripies in itum qusecunque residunt. 
In rus Participt semper penultima longa est. 

THE INCREASE OF NOUNS. 

The Crements of the First, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions, 
p. 258. 

Vocalis numero coeat nisi bina priore, 
Casibas obliquis non crescunt nomina priraae, 
Nee quae quarta dedit, dedit aut inflexio qointa. 

The Crements of the Second Declension, p. 258. 

Quae sequitur primam tantum producit Iberi. 

The Crements of the Third Declension, p- 259. 
Semper A curtat atis ternae ; sit dogmatis index. 

breviabit tnis : sed porrigit enis et onis. 
Mensuram variant at in his gentilia qusedam. 

1 breve mittit Itis. Sed ab EC producitur ecis. 

In D crementum breve nomina pauca tulerunt. 

AL mas curtat alts; sed neutrum protrabit dlis. 
Elis cum Solis produc ; reliquis breviatis. 

ON nimis incertum est : EN inis rape : caetera produc. 

Arts ab AR neutro produc : sed demito bacchar, 
Par cum compositis, jubar his cum nectdre jungens. 
Protrahe Nar Ndris,furis, veris, JRecimeris, 
Byzer, Ser, et Iber, in ter Graecum, cethere dempto. 

Oris ab OR longum est : cum neutris corripe Graca. 
Arbdris et memdris brevies, indictaque cuncta. 

Atis ab AS tardant, anatis nisi, quaeque Latina. 
Cfietera, sed vasts dempto, correpta dabuntur. 

ES patrium breviat : demas locuplesqae, quiesque, 
Et mansues, hares, merces, et Graca per etis. 

Corripit IS crescens patrium : sed porrige gliris, 

Et quod Romuleum genitivum format in itis, 

Et Psophis, Crenis, Nests, Grecumque quod in dat. 
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OS patrii crementa dedit producta : sed aufer 
Quae tria correptis gaudent, bos, compos, et impos. 

US crementa rapit : sed in uris, et utis, et udis, 

Quod praeit u Ionium est : Ligus hinc at tolle, pecusque, 

Intercusque. Gradus medius producit US oris. 

YS celerabit ydos : sed tarde proferet ynis. 

Consona ciim praeit S, patrii penultima curta est. 

Hinc Cyclops, seps, gryps, Cercops> plebs, aufer, et hydrops. 

T breve crementum patrii per Uis sibi poscit. 

Pra gis vocalem rapit X. Producito lex, rex. 
EX ids abbreviat, vibex nisi. Ccetera produc. 
Prater abax, smilax, atrax, cum dropace, et anthrax* 
Fax, et Atax, climaxqae, panaxque, styraxqae, colaxque ; 
Quseque phylaxqae, coraxque creant, et cum nece, rect-o 
Orba suis, vlcis atque precis ; cum appendtce, fornix , 
Coxendix, chcenixque, Cilix, natrixque, calixque, 
Pixy et onyx, ilix, histrix, cum mastiche, varix, 
Queis Erycis,Jilicis, safaris, larlcisque, ntvisque, 
Cappadocis, calycis, cum Narpce, prcecoce nectes : 
Adde ducis, pariterque crucis, nuce cum truce junctis ; 
At patrio variato Syphax, cum Bebryce, sandix. 

The Crements of the Plural Number, p. 261. 
Pluralis casus, si crescit, protrahit A, £, 
Et si mul O. Bubus dempto, sed corripit I, U. 

THE INCREASE OF VERBS, p. 261. 

A verbum crescens auctu producit in omni. 
Excipe crementum dar e primum quod breve poscit. 

E quoque producunt verba increscentia : verum 
Prima E corripiunt ante r duo tempore ternae. 
JRere sit et reris longum, beris at here curtum. 
Semper E corripitur prae ram, rim, roque locatum. 
Cur tat et interdum steterunt, dederuntque Poeta. 

Corripit I crescens verbum : sed deme velirnus, 
Nolimus, simus, quaeque his sata caetera ; jungens 
Ivi praeteritum, prima incrementaque quarts. 
Praeterito curtabis imus tamen undique : vates 
Exacto variant rimus, ritisque futuro. 

O produc verbis crescentibus ; U breve prefer. 
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n. FINAL SYLLABLES. 

A final, p. 264. 

Casibus A flexum brevia. Sed protrahe sextum, 
Et quintum, Grseco quando hie de nomine in as fit. 
Casibus hand flexum produc. ltd, cum quid, et ejd, 
Et putd non verbum, subduxeris, halleqxielujd. 
Curta quoque interdum, contra, ultra, et ginta creata. 

E final, p. 264. 

E brevia. Prima produc, et nomina quintae 
Cum natis. Addes plural ia cuncta : secundse 
Induperativum socians. Monosyllaba, demptis 
Enchticis ac syllabicis, quoque longa repones. 
Adde a mobilibus flexus quaecunque secundi 
Manarunt, summique gradus adverbia quaevis. 
Sed bene cum male corripies, inferne, superne. 
Productis ferine atqaefere jungantur, et ohe. 

I final, p. 265. 

I longum pono. Vocitantem corripe Grsecis. 
His tamen at ternus dabitur crescentibus anceps. 
Sic variato mihi, tibi, cum jt'6i .* sed mage* curtis 
Yult ibi, vultque cut, nisi, mox ubi, cum quasi, jungi. 
Sicuti sed breviant, cum necubt, sicubl vates. 

O final, p. 265. 

O commune loces. Dabis at monosyllaba longis, 
Graecaque ceu Dido, ternum sextumque secundaa 
Et patrium Graecum, atque adverbia nomine nata 
Quo jungens et eo. Variant at denud, serd, 
Mutub, postremd, verb : modd sed breve pones. 
Ssepius ambo, duo, scio corripe, et illicd et imd, 
Et cedo da signans, ego queis homo, cum citd junge. 
Sunt aliis variata Gerundia, longa Maroni. 
Ergo pro causd produc : secus editur anceps. 

U and Y final, p. 265. 
U semper longis, sed Y raptis jungere oportet. 

B, D, L, M, R, and T, final, p. 266. 
Corripe B Latium : peregrinum at tendere malim. 
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D breve ponatur. Variare at Barbara possis- 

L breve sit. Cum sol, sal, nil, tolluntur Hebrsea. 

M^unc vocalis perimit : rapuere vetusti* 

R brevies. Produc cujus dat patrius era : 

Addito Iber, air, cether. Sit Celtiber anceps. 

At par, far, lar, Ndr, quoque cur, fur, adjice longis. 

T breve semper erit : nisi quondam Syncopa tardet. 

C and N final, p. 266. 

C produc, prseter nee, donee : 6ed variabis 
Hie bene pronomen : foe verbum jungimus isti. 

N produc Demas EN inis dans, quseque priore 
Grseca per ON casus nuraero tenuere secundae ; 
Et quartum casum, si sit brevis ultima recti. 
Sin quoque plaralis ternse conjunge Pelasgum : 
Forsitan, tn,forsan, tamen, an, viden* insuper addens. 

AS, ES, and OS final, p. 266 & 267. 

AS produc. Patrio sed adis quod fiectit, anasqae, 
Sit breve : plurales ternse quibus addito quartos. 

Ponitur ES longum. Pluralia corripe Grseca 
Quae crescunt ; velut es de sum : penes additur illi ; 
Cum neutris ; et queis patrii penultima curta est 
Ternse. Tolle Ceres, paries, aries, abies, pes. 

OS produc. Patrius brevis est, et compds, et impds, 
Ojque ossis prsebens. Rectos breviato secundse, 
(O nisi det patrius :) neutra his dein addito Graium. 

IS, US, and YS final, p. 267. 

IS brevio. Verum plurales protrabo casus ; 
ISque quod in patrio mutatur in itis, et inis, 
Aut entis ; grattsque, forts, glis, vis quoque, nomen 
Seu verbum fuerit : sicut et persona secunda 
Protrahit IS, quoties itis plurale reponit. 
In subjunctivi ris est commune futuro. 

US correpta datur. Monosyllaba cum genitivis 
Ternse vel quarts? produc ; numerique secundi 
In quarta primum, quartum, quintumque ; et in uris 
Dumve utis patrius, vel in udis, et untis, odisve est ; 
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Aut quintus fit in u ; longus turn rectus habetur. 
Ergo produces venerabile nomen Iesus. 

YS junges brevibus. Teihys reperitur at anceps. 
Longaque sunt rectis aliter quae casibus YN dant. 

The last Syllable of a Verse, p. 267. 
Ultima cujusque est communis Syllaba versus. 

III. THE QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVES AND COMPOUNDS". 

1. The Quantity of Derivatives, p. 268. 

Derivata tenent mensuram primigenorum : 
Orta tamen brevibus, suspicio, regula, sedes, 
Secius, humanus, penuria, mobilis, humor, 
Jurnentuniyfomes, primam producere gaudent. 
Corripiunt sed arista, vadum, sopor, atque lucerna, 
Duxqxxe ducts, siabilisque, fides, ditioque, guasillus, 
Nata licet longis ; quae pluraque suggeret usus. 

2. The Quantity of Compounds, p. 268, &c 

Siroplicium servant legem composta suorum, 
Quamvis diphtbongus vel vocalis varietur. 
At breviant nihtlum, cum pejero, dejero, nee non 
Veridlcus, sociis junctis, et semisdpitus. 
Cognttus his addes, velut agnUus, innubus, atque 
Pronubus : at longis ambitus mobile junges, 
Imbecillus item ; sed connubium variabis. 

Quam disjuncta dabat mensuram praepositura, 
Juncta tenet : subiens illam nisi litera mutet. 

Est PRO breve in Graecis, PRO longum rite Latinis. 

At rape qua fundus, fugio, neptisqae, neposque, 

Iiitfestum,fari,fateor,fanumqxLe crearunt. 

Hisce prqfectd addes, pariterque prdcella, prdtervus, 

Atque prdpago genus ; propago protrahe vitis. 

Propino varia, verbum propago, prof undo : 

Cum pello, euro genitis, Proserpina junge. 

SE produc et DI, praeter dirimo atque dlsertus. 
Est RE breve : at viduum personis protrahe referU 

Pars si componens fini prior t vel o donat, 

Sit breve : vaticinor monstraverit, Arctdphylaxque. 
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I quibus est flexu mutabile jungito longis, 
Quaeque queunt sensu salvo divellier, addons 
De quibus aut Crasis aliquid vel Syncopa tollit. 
Idem masculeum produc, et ubique y et ibidem ; 
Huic dein agglomerans turbae composta diet. 
His intro, retro, controque et quart do creata 
(Quanddquidem excepto,) bene junxeris, atque alioquin, 
Quaeque per o magnum scribuntur nomina Graiis. 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

Synalcepha and Ecthlipsis, pp. 277 and 278. 

Vocalem Synalcepha, Ecthlipsis et m quoque tollit, 
Altera cum voci est vocalis prima sequenti. 

Synceresis and Diaresis, pp. 278 and 279* 

Syllaba de binis conflata Synaresis esto. 
Distrahit in geminas resoluta Diaresis unam. 

Systole and Diastole, p. 279- 

Systdla pnecipitat vocales rite trahendas. 
Protrahit huic adversa Diastdla corripiendas. 

FIGURES OF DICTION, p. 279- 

Prosthesis apponit capiti, sed Aph&resis auferU 
Sync6pa de medio tollit, sed Epenthesis addit. 
Abstrahit Apocope fini, sed dat Paragoge. 
Constringit Crasis, disiraota Dijeresis effert. 
Litera si legitur transposta, Metathesis exit. 
Antithesin dices, tibi litera si varietur. 



FINIS. 
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